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Loss of Hearing: 


the Patient and His Problem 


By Richard H. Wehr, M. D., and Marshall A. Becker 


UNDERSTAND the problems 
of the person with impaired 
hearing, we are forced to generalize 
about some of the dynamics of hu- 
man behavior, even though the only 
safe generalizations are that one 
cannot generalize about people and 
thelr personalities, and that each 
person has personality which is 
unique As we look toward the prob- 
Jem, however, there are certain 
trends, clusters of facts, which all 
who deal with the hearing handi- 
capped person must include in their 
perspective. The first such idea is 
that hearing is, to a considerable 
extent a social, as well as intellect- 
ual, “sense.” While sound acquaints 
a person with important activities in 
the world around him, it also enables 
him to expand his basic social re- 
lationship more easily. 


The Deafened Child 

Th infant who is deaf shows no 
Geficit after birth, but before lon: 
he begins to lag in social maturity 
due to his restricted contact with 
the environment. While intellect- 
ual level, as such, is not marsedly 
retarded. exeept in sveas rec 
language skulls, tne personality dk 
velopment is threatened by weakened 
lines of communication. and the re- 
sultant experience. Frustration duc 
to the inability to make desir 
known may lead to tantrums: 
ling and head banei withdrawal 
into the confines of the self, or other 
behavior problems, Often the re- 
tarded social development is taken 
for the problem when the real prob- 
lem is the inabuity to co:nmuni- 
cate effectively. 

On such a foundation 
tration in communication is often 
Luiit the problem of heixhtened fcel- 
ings of anxiety. We can siy that 
anxiety a phenomenon common 
to all persons—sometimes as a fleet- 
ing experience, sometimes 
henomenon playing a major role in 
the development of personality. The 
hearing handicapped mn who de- 


el 


of frus- 


velop concomitant feelin: of warin 


and suspicion of others. The my: 


sad possibilities for misinterpreta- 
tien, the inubility to respond to 
others, the blank or incredulous looks | 


one receives, all tend to set up a 
psychic wall which may affect the 
personality and its relationship to its 
vironment, making wariness or an- 
¥ common reactions to 
uations. 

Another problem with which the 
hearing impaired child has to deal 
is the formation of a negative 
self-concept. It is as if he says to 
himself, “My parents (ater teach- 


xu 


ers) act as if there's something 
wrong with me; so there is some~- 
(h.n+ wrong with me.” And “wrong” 


olten becomes distarted vnd expand- 
td to include bad, stupid, undesirable 
and so on. Analogously. a child who 


velops marked anxiety due (> con-, 
ttnicted socinlizauion may also ae 
| 


soctal | 


is classified as a monotone and is 
placed in the back of the music 
class wiil not often learn to sing. 
Nonetheless. there ts no hard and 
fast rulz, Some children may slough 
of such negative suggestions with 
ease. or may even use them to show 
how much people were mistaken. 
Unfortunately. the problem of ne. 
tive se.f-concept occurs often cn- 
ough to be seriously considered in 
dealing with the acoustically hand- 
iapped child. 


Child-Parent Relationship 

A further problem which influences 
the development of the child 
with hearing loss is the attitude of 
the parents toward the child and 
his problems. While many parents 
are abl: to give the child the love 
«ind un lerstand.ng he needs, the dis- 
covery of a serious defect some- 
t.mes seems to bring out negative 
on the parents’ part. Some- 
times puilt feetings at produc.nz a 
child with such a problem cause 
a parent to refect the child overtly, 
or to become oversolicitous and de- 
tand unreasonably perfect perfor- 
yt Mae. winy dimly masking cho tar 
hteelings underneath—feelings of 
| which the chiid is all too often a- 
|ware In such cases the child is the 
J living example which conunually 
v tidy the parents of his child’s 
problems ind makes him strugcle 
unconsc.ously with his feelinys of 
rejeclion toward the child. In this 
situation. each parent has to work 
out his own adjustment to his child 
and h.s problem Not infrequently. 
th» father blames the mother, and 
the mother blames herself, placin: 
the child in (he midst of a constant 
stream of tension flowin: between 
parents and between the parents 
and the child 


| 
| Face Reality 


| ‘Then, too, there are parents who 
|cempound the problem by clinging 
}to the hope that hear.ny can be 
restored by medical or magical 
ns 


4 aids purchased without discrim- 
nation. airplan2 rides are suzgested. 
adenoids pre invariably removed. all 
with Little or no effect on 
S..shtly more realistic par- 
ents may accept the handicap but ex- 
pect use of u hearing aid to endow 


puired person who communicates 
ycth relative ease and is comfor- 


| person. alway laboring 
his hand.cap. and never succeeding 


ithe child 


They picad for fenestration | management of the deaf child is the 
eration spines are adjusted. hear- | 


jas the practical problem. For mazay 


the child with perfect hearing. | deaf persons feel that no one und r- 


norm] speech and language. and} 
ho observable handicap. The| 
(ruth is that in most cases where | 
[there is severe loss of hearing. | 
there will always 

(ap. The well adjusted parent aims / 
to hi 


Good interpersonal relationships 
depend on the free flow of com- 
munication, the clearing up of areas 
of misunderstanding, and the op- 
Portunity to express one’s feelings 
in an acceptable manner. For the 
child who has a severe communica- 
tion problem, the major avenue of 
give and take is closed. On the oné 
han! he piles up experiences which 
make communication seem an un- 
pleasant problem to him, while on 
the other hand the same difficulty 
deprives. him of many of the acc 
table doorways lo self-expression. 


A Common Syndrome 

Thus, keepin; in mind the fact 
that each child develops differentiy 
from every other, we may postulate 
a “hearsng loss syndrome” of be- 
havior. In children who have had 
substantial hearing losses from early 
life we may fund any or all of the 
following characteristics: 

1 Imitabilty and frustration 
Anxiety in social situations 
Suspicion 
Negative self-concept 

Tt is not enough to know thai 
a child is hard of hearing. It 1 
Mot cnough to recosmize the axio.n 
that carly detection of hearin: los. 
and prompt medical and educationa. 
measures are paramount. Nor is it 
enouyh to inform teachers of tne 

rene loss and sro to it that the 
(mild as placed in the front of tae 
room or in special schools or ciasses 
More thn this, we need to know 
waat ail these measures mean to 
A word of interpretation 
te him and to his peers may be tic 
difference between acceptance anc 
reection. The mght dosase of pa- 
uence and assurance at the 
praite Ume is as important 
d.scrumination dial or a hi 
battery. The sensitive person reacts 
to the needs of the individual kno 
that the treatment for fear and sus 
picion is love and acceptance, 11 
irritab.lity, understanding tae 
development of a positive self-coa- 
cept, successful learning experiences 
and confidence. 

In all of this the family plays a 
primary part. for theirs is the ditfi- 
cult task of accepting the idea that 
the cardinal objective in the 


Paes 


for 


conservation of ail possibie cor. 
munication. The most fundamen a: 
objective is not speech itself. i] 


though speech becomes an rnportint | 


means toward realizing the pruae 


‘end. Rather, socialization to presu.ae 


the optimal growth of persona! 


stands them. Their world. they be-! 
lieve, is vastly different from th 
of others. Before they are very o 
many of them are so battered and) 


be a handi-| confused inwardly that the susp c- 


ious wall is already buiit. and tic 


p this child become a comp- | deaf become “us” while the hearias 
etent. happy. well adjusted, hearing | are “them.” 


All too often families. school: 


becomes crucial. for the extent of 


«| spoken word. 


the handicap .in any deficiency de- 
pends greatly upon the concerned 
Person's conception of his problem 
as it relates to himself. 

Generaily speaking, it is a pretty 
safe ‘rule to say that a child who 
seems to be deaf should’ be treated 
as such, even though he occasionally 
seems to respond to the passing of a 
«ruck or \airplane, the slamming of 
,door, on a loud shout. And unless 
Special testing should prove other- 
wise, lack of attention to sound and 
speech, combned with retarded 
»beech development, should be taken 
to indicate loss of hearing. For, 
while mental retardation, aphasia 
and certain severe childhood emo- 
Lonal disorders may roughly imi- 
sate marked loss of hearing. in the 
majority of cases referral for medical 
and educational procedures for hear- 
ans loss will be proper. 


The Adult With A Hearing 
Problem 

When we approach the problem 
-Yuin the standpoint of the adventi- 
Uously deafened sduit, several nev 
actors enter the picture. Recently 
‘ne of the authors (R.W.+ spent ap- 
e.oxanately four hours with on out- 
standin .ndustrialist evaluating his 
near.ns wid The patient later can- 
celled his appo.ntment with a hear- 
im; aid saoman, saying “I'd rather 
Ye daw thar a Ate.” 

‘In.t luss of hearing tends to be 
followed by personahty change has 
ion: been known, but the reason 
for it is far from obvious. There is 
an almost characteristic depression, 


‘xpect from the loss of easy two- 
viten more severe than we would 
way communicauon This is tme 
even thoush language and speech 
have lon: been learned and come 
easy. Nor 1s the depression always 


ahevated by Jeamung lipreading 
and the proper fituny of a hearing 
acd. dlthoush this assistance to com- 
munication 13 both desirable and 


helptul, These problems prompt 
some peope to ask, “Is there a 
special po¥chox hard of 


of 
hearins and deaf?” 
Experi n-c vained from the reha- 
uilttation of servicemen who lost 
their hearsng during World War 11 
afness produces 
impairment which 
nvoive factors other than 
un.cat.on problem. To 
nderstand the problea of the éd- 
venttiously deafened, one must 
make a conscious effort to imagine 
what it 1s lke ta become suddenly 
and markedly deaf, living in a 
silent world. cut off from the famil- 
iar sounds of every-day living 
Inagins a world where everything 
has the stylistic’ unreality of pan- 
tomime. Think of your own reac- 
tions whenever 15 minutes of the 


the com 


| uud.o portion of your favorite tele- 


| 


Is and | 
communities do not recognize the | 
table in the hearin world, rather |needs of these persons and moral, | deafened is that he cannot hear the 
than a poor imitation of a hearing | rather than objective. judgments 
to conceal | made about behavior problens. Tis | '° 


vision program fails. 
Background Sounds Add 
Completeness 
The obvious limitation of the 


He may compensate, 
a greater or lesser degree, by 
+Continued on Page 12) 
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: aa : : ATHLETIC AWARDS—BOYS 
Closing Exercises pais se shaven 
Sr, Runner-up . A. Bourget 
Int. Champion |. Hawkins 
Tr 18, 1957 Int, Runner-up EB. Fowler 
4 Tuesday afternoon, June 18, Se Te ea oh ivrignt 
Jr. Runner-up . iontos 
Programme Suv. Champion G. Lillie 
F. Juv. Runner-up M. DeLaFranier 
ty -PROe ROH AL . Dr. R. W. TENNENT AWARD— 
2. O CANADA Top Athlete of the year Andre Bourget 


3. AWARDS BY THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Donated by the Superintendent to students of the Grad- 
uating or Full Tine Vocational Classes. Academic, voca- 
tional and out-of-school achievements during the student’s 
complete school life at the OS.D. are considered in 
making these awards. 
< Snmey ELuort GLENN Hacrponn 


4. THE H. B, FETTERLY AWARD 
Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Senior School. 


mg E Donated annually by Mrs. H. B. Fetterly and daughters, 


i ie) Cuykendall and Miss Jean Fetterly, in memory of 
ie we B. *Retterly, M.A., Superintendent of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf 1930-1934. 

Maacene CALDWELL Harotp BravLey 


5. INTERMEDIATE AWARD 
Presented for Progress and Proficiency in Speech and 
Speech Reading in the Intermediate School. 
8 h Reading Bernice Spence 
Speech : Annabelle Cronk 
6. THE CATHERINE FORD SCHOLARSHIP 
Awarded to pupils in the senior grades of the Junior 


School who have made the greatest effort in Speech and 
Speech Reading and have achieved satisfactory progress, 


LiLionE Lorrie Davip Carson 


7. CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Awarded to students who have completed a course of study 
emphasizing vocational work 


WILLIAM Bates Cecit MARTIN 
Cyrit CassELL RicharD MOYNAHAN: 
Swimcey ELLioTt Lowett NewsTep 
WILLiam GARDNER Norma THOMPSON 
GLENN HaGEDoRN Faye WESTBROOK 
8 PROFICIENCY PRIZES SENIOR SCHOOL 
Grade 9 Donna Roult 
4 Academic Diane Warlow 
3 Academic Beth Moore 
2 Academic Harry Willson 
1 Academic Larry Armes and Richard Salkay 
4 Vocations) = * Barbara Beaumont 
3 Vocational Howard MacDonald 
2 Vocational Diane Lew 
1 Vocational 3 Lorna Gilders 
1 Vocational 2 Violet Lawrence 
% 1 Vocational 1 Donald Earle and Barbara Lewis 


9 PROFICIENCY PRIZES NIOR VOCATIONAL 
A. awarded to students for proficiency in their Vocational 


fork, 
Beauty Culture Jean Drury 
Home Economics Shirley Etliott 
Laundry Bonita Flynn 
Sewine 'M_ Caldwell: Donna Roult * 
Typing and Busines Marlene Caldwell 
Agriculture and Mechanics, Richard Moynahan 
Carpentry Glenn Hagedorn 
Printing William Gardner 
Woodworkin: Andre Bourget 
B. Presentation of Commercial Certificates. 
Sumetey Evtiorr Faye WESTBROOK 


C. Presentation of the Butterick Dressmaking Book to the 
girls of the Pull Titae Vocational Class who took Sewing 
Smetey Extiort Fave Westarook 

NOTE— * Prize awarded by reversion, since first-ranking student 
named in brackets won a@ prize in another subject 


10. PROFICIENCY PRIZES INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


4 Academic Bernice Spence 
3 Academie Gilbert: Lilhe 
2 Acadenue Carol Hale and Gail Wilhamsun 
1 Acagemic 2 Judy Ann Wilson 
1 Acadenuc 1 Angela Vecchioni 
2 Vocational Geraldine Emery 
2° Vocational Carol Ferguson 

- 1 Vocational 2 Herbert Bossence 
1 Vocational 1 Judy Roszel 
Sewing 


Margaret Schneller 
Adrian Ainsworth 
ll. ATHLETIC AWARDS—GIRLS 

Sr. Champion 

Sr. Runner-up 

Int. Champ.on 

Int Runner-up 

Jr. Champion 

Jr. Runner-up 


DR. R. W. TENNENT AWaRD— 
Best all around Girl Athie 


Marlene Caldwell 
Betty Wilhains 
Patsy Bishop 
Donna_Roult 
Beth Wright 
Donna Mosher 


Marlene Caldwell 
The following Senior Girls have been awarded pins: 


Marlene Caldwell. Betty Willams, 


Barba 
Marilyn Bishop, Mary) Gualter as Peadment. 


The following Intermediate Girls have 


Patsy Bishop, Donna Rou't 
Evelyn Caldwell. 


been awarded pins: 
Linda Miller, Lucy Kasm, 
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15, 


16. 
27. 
18. 


The following Senior Boys have been awarded pins: 


Andre Bourget, Harold Bradley, Glenn Hagedorn, Ronald 
Hartogsveld, Jackie Wales, Cyril Cassell, Howard Mac 
Donald. 

The following Intermediate Boys have been awarded pins: 


Eugene Fowler, James Hawkins, Murray Brolley, Eugene 
LeBlanc, Norman Roggic, Bruce Eynon, Jack Cyopeck, 
Bruce Gregory, Bruce Williams 

INTRAMURAL SPORTS—GIRLS 
Individual Crests have been awarded to the following: 


Sr. Volleyball Captain—Mary Gwalter 
Int. Volleyball Captain—Bernice Spence 
Sr. Basketball Captain—Patsy Bishop 
Int, Basketball Captain—Bernice Spence 
Sr. Softball Captain— ~ 
Int. Softball Captain 
Jr. Soccer Base Captain—Judy Ann Wilson 
Individual Crests fare bern awarded to the folloning: 
Sr. Badminton Champions (doubles) Marlene Caldwell 
Betty Wiliams 
Sr. Badminton Runners-up (doubles) Nancy Moon 
Marilyn Lawrence 
Sr. Table Tennis Champion ‘doubles! Marlene Caldwell 


Betty Williams 
Sr. Table Tennis Runner-up ‘doubles? Margaret Munsie 


Diane Lew 

Int. Badminton Champion (doubles) Bernice Spence 
Margaret Schneller 

Int. Badminton Runner-up (doubles) Beverly Clayton 
Jean Shaw 

Int, Table Tennis Champ.on ‘coubles) Bernice Spence 
Margaret Schneller 

Int. Table Tennis Runners-up ‘doubles? June Braden 


Lucy Butcher 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS—BOYS 


Sr, Basketball Captain—H. Bradley 
Int, Basketball Captain—J, Wright 
jal Captain—H. Bradley 


Captain—A, Dube 
Captain—G. Hagedorn 
Int. Hockey Captain—D Earle 
Int, Floor jlockey Captain—E, Powler 


rv, Softball Captain— 
Int. Softball Captain— 
Boys' Socerr Captain—J, Wales 
Individual Cre is har* been awarded to the following: 
Sr Badminton Champions ‘doubles! Mi. Bradley 
A. Bourget 
Sr, Badminton Runner-up (doubles) G. Griffore 
A. Barron 
Sr, Badminton Champion «Si G. Hagedorn 
Sr, adminton Runner-up «Sing, H. Bradley 
Sr. Table ‘Tennis Champion N. Beazley 
Sr. Tabi enns Runner-up H. MacDonald 
Int Table ‘Tennis Chainpion J. Wright 
Int. Table Tenms Runner-up A. Ainsworth 


JUNIOR RED CROSS SWIMMING BADGES (girls) 
Eeth Moare a Bennett, Diane 


INTERMEDIATE RED ClOSS SWIMMING BADGES (yirls) 
Bernice Spence, Carol Ann Palmer, Jean Drury, 
Donna, Mosher 
SENIOR RED CROSS SWIMMING BADGES (cirls) 
Pat Van Alstyne, Beth Wright, Patsy Bishop, Catherine 
Macbunaid, Margaret Munsie 
SWIMMING LEADERS Gurls! 
Barbara Beaumont, Marilyn Bishop 


COSSA, BAY of QUINTE GIRLS’ BASKETBALL JUNIOR 


Beth Wrivht and Bernice (co-captains), Margaret 
Munate, 
te, Jes 
Schnelle 


CHEERLEADERS— 
rene Caldwell 
June Braden, Ruth 


velyn Caldwell, Geraldine O'Dell, 
anicotte, Betty Williams. 


COSSA PAY of QUINT BUYS’ VOLLEYBALL CHAMPIONS 
CHAMPIONS 


Andre Bourret 'Capta.n) Harold Bradley, Glenn 


Hagedorn, John Wrieht, Howard MacDonald, Cecil Mar- 


un, Gerald Griffore, Andrew Dube, Ronald Hartogsveld, 
Harry Willson, 


COSSA. GIRLS' SENIOR BASKETBALL BAY OF QUINTE 
AND CENTRAL ONTARIO CHAMPIONS. 


Marlene Caldwell and Donna Roult_ (co-captains), 
Evelyn Caldwel Patsy Bistop, Barbara Beaumont, Jean 
Drury, Lillian Klu Betty Willams, Marilyn Bishop 


VALEDICTORY Faye Westbrook 
GOD SAVE THE QUEEN 
RECESSIONAL 


October, 1957 


; 


October, 1957 


Junior School 


PREPARATORY I JR. A. 


Mrs. M. A. CHAPELLE 

This is our first year in school. 
We have for girls and four boys in 
our class. Mrs. M. A. Chapelle ts 
our teacher. 

We live in the junior residence. 
We like to play on the swings, tee- 
ters and slides. 

Shannon Corcoran ts six years old. 
Her home is in Edgar, Ont. 

Stewart Depencier is seven years 
old. His home is in North Bay, Ont. 

Gayle Gaudreau is six years old. 
Her home ts in Keewatin, Ont. 

Ronnie Hall ts six years old. His 
home is in London, Ont. 

Linda Hart is six years old. Her 
home is near Belleville, Ont. 

Eleanor Jakob ts six years old. 
Her home is in Kenabeek, Ont. 

Richard Larsh is six years old. 
His home is in Windsor, Ont. 

Philip Powers is six years old. His 
home {s near Kingston, Ont. 

We like to get letters and boxes 
We share our treats with each other 


PREPARATORY I Jr. B. 


Mrs. M. GRAHAM 

We have four boys and three girls 
in our class, This is our first year 
at school, We like working and 
playing together very much. We 
would like to tell you about our 
class. 

Theresa St. George wears pretty 
dresses. She likes to play on the 
“Ocean Waves”. She is a good girl 
and helps Mrs. Graham brush the 
blackboards. 

Carol Cotton lives in Oshawa. She 
likes to do puzzles end color pic- 
tures. She has pretty curly hair, 
Caro] got some pictures of her 
family in the mail. 

Bonnie Perry lives in Oshawa too, 
She likes to play with her doll. 
Bonnie plays on the swings at the 
residence. She got a nice letter 
from her daddy and grandmother 
Uncle Nelson wrote her a letter too. 

Jimmy Howitt has a nice big wa- 
gon. He plays with his wagon at the 
residence. To-diy Jimmy had a hair 
Cut. He looks very nice. 

Wayne Durand also had a hair- 
cut to-day. Yesterday he got a card 
and some candy from his mummy, 
daddy and Marilyn. Wayne's broth- 
er Paul comes to our school too. 
Wayne waves to him every day, 

Kenneth Dans came to school last 
week, He can write and color very 
well. Kenneth got some apples, or- 
anges and candy from his mummy 
end daddy. He was very happy. He 
rave a candy to all the boys and 
girls, 

Kenneth McIntyre wears a nice 
freen and pink shirt. He likes to 
nay with the other boys and girls. 
At the residence he plays on the 
swing and the teeter. At school 
Kenneth strings beads and likes to 
draw on the blackboard. 


PREPARATORY I JR. C. 
Mrs. Davipson 
Jimmy Cripps lives in Galt. He 
Rot a letter and snap from his 
mother on Monday. 
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Carol Dalton ives in Simcoe. She 
got a big box from her mother. 
Carol gave candy to the boys and 
girls. 

’ Patricia Dietrich lives in Mild- 
may. Her picture was in thelr local 
Paper. : 

Marlene Joynson lives in Trenton. 
Her daddy is in the R.C.AF. 

Mike Smith Ives in Kingsville. 
He got a letter and candy from his 
mother and sister Marion. 

Bryan Stewart lives in Owen 
Sound. His grandmother sent candy 
to him. . 

Michael Turcotte lives in Kings- 
ton. He got sweaters and gatoshes 
from his mother, 


PREBRRATORY 1 JR. D. 


Miss M. MacDonatp 


In Preparatory I Junior D, five 
boys and three girls started to 
school this year.. 

Our girls’ names ore Nancy Kelly, 
Patsy Gayler and Mildred Rose. Our 
boys’ names are Richard Giil, Joe 
Masters, Bobby Lafleche, Bobby 
Waugh and Garry Whelpdale. 

The boys and girls like to play on 
the slides, tecter-totters and swings 
at the residence. 

Nancy and Patsy like to ride their 
tricycles. Mildred received doll in 
the mail and she enjoys playing 
with it. 

Bobby Waugh likes to play with 
his trucks. He received a toy-truck 
in the mail to add to his collection. 

Richard Gill and Bobby Lafleche 
like to play on the jungle gym at 
the residence. 

Garry got some pretty balloons in 
the mail which he shared with the 
boys and girls. 

Joe likes to draw pictures of the 
slide at the residence. 


pe teen e ee meee, 


Intermediate School 


LANGUAGE 
Mrs, A. WANNAMAKER 
My Trip tosCamp Borden 

Last summer my Aunt Gertrude 
asked me if I wanted to go to Camp 
Borden to see my Aunt Bea. I told 
her that I wanted to go. 

One morning Aunt Gertrude took 
me to Camp Borden. Aunt Bea was 
surprised that I came to see them. 
After supper Aunt Bea told me that 
IT was a big girl” My baby cousin 
was afraid of me and cried. 

After a while I met Donna Mos- 
her at Camp Borden. I talked to 
her and she asked me where Aunt 
Gertrude was. I told her that she 
was in the house so Donna said, 
“Hello” to her. 

Donna took me in her house and 
she showed me her baby. He was 
a very cute boy. ils name is Glenn. 
Then I went for a walk with Don- 
ma Mosher. I told her that there 
were many dogs in Camp Borden 
and Donna said there were many 
dogs there. I told her that dogs 
can bite people. 


Donna asked me if I wanted to 
see Shirley Fountain and I said. 
“Yes”. I wanted to see her. I asked 
Aunt Gertrude if Donna and I could 
go to see Shirley Fountain. Then 
she took Donna and me in her car 


to the store. Aunt Gertrude told 
me not to be too long. Donna and 
I went and she showed me where 
Shirley Fountain’s house was. Don- 
na rang the bell and opened the 


with Mother, 
to Danforth Station. Princess ran 
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A Visit. with my Friend 
On June 20, 1957 I went home 
Charles and Father 


door. 


We said, “Hello” to Shirley. 
I had a very nice holiday at Camp 
Borden. 


—Carol Ann Palmer, 3A Int. 


My Holiday at the Cottage 


On July 5, we were busy putting 
our clothing into our suitcases. My 
sister Joan and I helped mother to 
put food into a big box. Then I 
asked Joan what she was going to 
do. She told me that she was go- 
ing downtown for a while. She went 
downtown on the bus. Mrs. Young's 
family took my sister Joan and me 
to the cottage at Star Lake. 


At 11 o'clock I told mother that | 
I wanted my dog Spot at the Cot- 
tage. Mother told me all right. We 
went to the cottage but my family 
were not there. They wanted to 
go at 3 o'clock. I asked my girl- 
friend Betty how far we could go. 
She told me that it was five miles 
to the cottage, Mrs. Young bought 
Popsicles and ice cream bars. Betty 
helped her. She went to the store 
to buy popsicles and ice cream bars, 
too. She gave me an ice cream bar. 
I talked to them. 


When the car stopped Joan, 
Betty and I helped Mrs. Young to'} 
carry boxes of food into the cottage. 
We changed our clothes and put 
on our swimming suits. We swam 
and played. Mrs. Young called and 
told the girls and me that lunch 
was ready. 


Then my family came to the cot- 
tage. Mother told me that she was 
cross with my dog because he was 
sick on her skirt. My brother Don 
helped Daddy to drive his car. All 
the family had a swim. After supper 
Joan, Betty and I helped Mrs. 
Young and mother to wash dishes. 
We had a very nice holiday at her 
cottage. 


—Gail Williamson, 3A In‘. 


My Trip to Prescott 


Last summer my gir) friend Nancy 
took me for a visit to her home for 
a week. We swam in the St. Law- 
rence River. I told her that I want- 
ed to meet Carol Ferguson who 
lives in Prescott. She told me that 
we would see her later. We walked 
to look at the store windows. Then 
we went to Carol's home. I told her 
mother that I would like to see Car- 
ol. She told Carol to come to see 
me. Carol was happy to see m2. 
I met her family, too. I took Carol 
and hey sister to the restaurant for 
lunch. “We had hot chips and po. 
1 paid one dollar for our lunch. I 
went to Nancy's home. 


Nancy told me that she wanted 
to take us swimming. We swam 
and we had lots of fun. Then I 
asked Carol to walk to my Aunt 
Dena’s house. She said, “All right." 
We walked about one-half mil> 
Aunt Dena was surprised to see ui. 
I told Aunt Dena that I wanted to 
stay for a day. My Aunt Dena's 
friend took us in his truck to 


Nancy's home. 


Then Aunt Dena, her friend and 
I went to Ottawa. I thanked the:n 
very much for my holiday. 

—Lorna Kirker, 3A Int. 


to me and she wagged her tail. 

On the same day I went to see 
Dot for a while and when I came 
home, I told mother that I wanted 
to see Princess’ puppies. Mother 
sald that Princess would have pup- 
pies on June 28th. On June 28th 
Princess had thirteen puppies. 

On Saturday June 29 I went to 
visit my friends and Dot. My 
friends were away so I stayed with 
Dot ‘Sebone and a half weeks. I 
fed the chickens anfi a bossy roos- 
ter. I was afraid of the rooster 
because he would bite me. I ran 
to the hen-house. I dropped one 
¢gg because a brown hen bit my 
finger because she wanted to keep 
the egg and have many chicks. 

After'a while Sharon ran to the 
fence to go home but the rooster 
ran to bite her. She was very much 
afraid and ran to the hen-house 
and closed the door. I saw a brown 
hen and white hen fighting so I 
said, “Stop” but they almost bit 
me so I got a stick to chase the hens 
and get them out because I wanted 
to get the eggs but the brown hen 
Was cross at me and I saw a big 
white hen peck the brown hen‘s 
eggs. Sharon opened the door a little 
but the rooster was watching us. I 
got a long, thin stick! to hit the 
rooster. The rooster ran to us so 
we waited in the hen-house. The 
rooster walked to the pan of water 
to have a drink. We ran fast to the 
fence and we were safe but Sharon 
cried. We went swimming and wmy 
back, legs, face"and arms were sun- 
burned. When I came home, I was 
surprised because five Princess’ 
Puppies died because they were too 


weak and too small. There were 
eight puppiesglcft. 
—Carol Hale, 3A Int 


‘ 
Threshing on the Farm 

Last summer all the farmers near 
my home cut their oats with their 
machine tn the fields and my 
father was cutting his oats with the 
machine, also, My brother drove the 
tractor with the combine. 

Our neighbour. Mr. Gray, bought 
& big thresfiing machine. ‘The men 
came to our“place to help and they 
brought their tractors and big 
wagons. They put the oats on the 
wagons and put the oats through 
the threshing machine. 


My Grandma and my great aunt’ 


came to our place to help to -get 
supper ready. For supper the men 
had mashed potatoes, turkey, 
pickles, corn and pie. 

After supper we washed many 
dishes and dried them. They did not 
finish with the oats for a few days 
because it rained for three or four 
days. 

On another day a woman phoned 
my mother that she would like to 
help, she came to our place to help 
and she brought her daughter. My 


mother made pies for dinner. 


After dinner we washed many dishes 
and dried them. We were very tired. 
—Gwenda Andison, 3A Int. 


My Trip to Hamilton 
One day last summer Jack Mc 


Anulty came to see me at my home. 
He asked my mother if I might go 


(Continued on page 4) 
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to Hamilton because many deaf 
People in Hamilton had a picnic on 
June 29, My mother said."Yes". She 
asked him what time he was going 
to start. He told me to wake up at 
5 o'clock. I said, “Good-bye, and 
he went hame to Alliston. I told my 
brother Loin that I was going. 
Loran asked me if he might go to 
Hamilton. I said. “No” and he was 
disappointed 
At 5 o'clock I woke up. My mother 
told me 2 Jeck MecAnrlty was 
coming. She gave me 50 cents. I 
ed her. I saw that my doz 
was very sad bocause T was 
He mussed me. 
Jean Drury's 
Jack's wife 


IT met 
brother Grint) Drury 
ade sandwiche ke and many 
for the piene, We rode in 

We saw many Howers and 

rass. If Was Very pretty 

y poople 


assed 


Dascball 


Swe would 
We wanted 
our 


| saued to Canada from 
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of the Junior Residence. It will be 
very large. The men finished the 
cement basement. Now they are 
building the brick walls. It will be 
8 beautiful new school. 

—Susan Cooper, 2A2 Int. 


Senior School 


SENIOR LANGUAGE 
Miss M. C. MALoney 
My Family 
My name is Patsy Saith. I live 
in Milliken. In my family there are 
three. My mom's name is Gwen 
and my father died in 1940. My 
mom married another man and my 
step-father died last year. I have 
two brothers and my small brother 
is Steven. He is eight years old. 
My big brother's name is David and 
he ts fifteen years old. I am deaf 
and the other three can hear. 
My mother’s occupation is a care- 
taker. 
I was dorn in England on Oct. 6. 


} 1940. I first went to the school for 


the Deaf. at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
England when I was five years oud. 
My brother David. my mom and I 
England m 


January 1948. 1 came to the 
School for the Deaf. Belle- 


ber 1955. my step-father 
pollo He couldn't 
re that he could walk 
Liter, my step-father 

his ulness 
man 

will buy a new house if 


the morn- 

z her 

I put om my cveans and 

Bas Very cud. I carned 
var We 


A Week's Hotdar at a Camp for 


He was aj 


Place for our long trip to Peter- 
borough in a car. We arrived there 
for dinner and enjoyed meeting our 
deaf friends and also many for- 
mer deaf friends who were there 
the summer before. Every morning 
and every night we went to the 
church. for the deaf and hearing 
people. 


The name of the Camp is’ Elim 
Lodge at Pigeon Lake near Peter- 
oorouzh. It costs one dollar for 
girls and boys to register at the 
camp. Rev. Mr. Rumball, a min- 
ister for the deaf, was at the camp 
and I enjoyed meeting him very 
much. The young people had Sun- 
day School every morning at 9.30 
vclock. I was in Paula Montgom- 
ery’s class. Paula came from Jam- 
aica to Canada this summer for the 
first Ume. Every afternoon at 2.30 
o'clock, we went for a swim if we 
wanted to. What a great time we 
had at the camp! After leaving camp, 
I went with my deaf friends to 
Peterborough in a car. They took 
me to the station and I got on the 
train myself and went a!l the way 
home. I came to Belleville station 
last August 24 and arrived home in 
the evening. We had a wonderful 
inne and I hope to go to the camp 
uzam af there is any time for it 
mext year. I lke to go there very 
anuch —Jean Shaw, 2A1 Sr. 


A Motor Trip 


One morning in the summer we 
woke up about eight oclock. We 
‘sed up and had breakfast. We 
lest’ Guelph at nine-thirty o'clock 
My mother learned how to dnve the 
cur on the way from Guelph to Exe. 
We stopped at Onllia for our lench 
awhile it began to ram a 
We went to North Bay. a very 
tty city, Father asked a man 
“here was the hotel. The man 
showed us the way to it. We stayeu 
there for one day. It was ve. . 
the next day we lest North Bay 
My ser Dorothy drove the car a 
sons Way to Cobden near Pe: 
We stayed at Cobden for one day 
We bad a good ume in the mote! 
.n Cobden. Dorothy I we 
the store to get ice-cream A! 


away 
awhile 

many men x 

Balls Soon 
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My Family 

My name is Lee Hunter. I lve 
in Toronto. I have one brother, one 
sister, and my mother and father. 
My father’s name is John and my 
mother’s name is Marion and they 
are both Hving. My brother’s name 
is Terrence and my ‘sister's name 
is Jacqueline. Terrence is twelve 
years old and Jacqueline is five 
years old. I became deaf from the 
whooping cough which I had for 
about four months when I was six 
years old. My mother, father, Terr- 
ence and Jacqueline can hear. My 
brother and sister are younger than 
I. My father is a painter and mother 
is working at home. My grandmoth- 
er is still living but my grand- 
father died on April 6, 1957. He 
died from a heart attack. My uncle 
Alvin and my friend Betty are liv- 
ing with my grandmother. They 
live on a farm in Nobel. I have 
mo great grandfather and grand- 
mother because they died long. long, 
50. That's my father’s grandfath- 

ev and grandmother. 
—Lee Hunter. 2Al Sr 


My Family 

My name is June Braden. I lve 
in Cameron. There are four in my 
family. My father’s name is George 
and my mother's name is May. My 
Ssters are Arlene 17, and Marilyn 
21. They can hear but I'm deaf. 
My sisters are not married. All in 
my family have occupations. My 
fi works in Master Peeds, my 
mother works in Mrs, Carew’s home 
and she helps her tron. clean the 
house. wash dishes and with other 
housework. Marilyn works at Bell 
Tvlephone tn Martha's hous2. Arlene 
works in her friend's nouse and she 
Icoks after the baby. 

I became deaf when I was three 
scars cld. I went to the hospital 
«th my mother in Toronto. My 
pother stayed with Grandma and 
Grandpa in Toronwo. I stayed in 
the Rospital because I had a tonsil 
o.eration My parents worried about 
me be.ause I became deaf. 

—June Braden. 241 Sr 
—_+__. 
SENIOR READING 


Miss Wo Hernan 


Tae True Book About Helen Keller 


y Eileen Bigland. 
Heen was a normal baty unul 
" Was Tuneteen months old. then 
fell suddeniy and mysteriously 


2 a feverish disease One day 


her mother was pene 


len. she nots 
She was 
to hear the loud 


didnt seem 


Fas ax years 
teacher 


into Helen's 
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Agriculture & Mechanics 
Shop 


J. W. Hopcson 


Mr. 

The June edition of the Canad- 
ian pictured part of the work done 
in landscaping the school quad- 
rangle. A year has passed since the 
first’ planting was done. The ques- 
tion of whether conifers and shrubs 
could survive the summer condi- 
tions in this location has been an- 
swered favourably, Now the beds at 
the bases of the magnolias have 
been planted with Snowdrops for 
a Spring display. We hope that the 
red tulips around the fountain will 
approach the beauty of their first 
year. 

West of the srhool one of the 
most extensive filling and landscap- | 
ing projects attempted has been | 
completed. A bed of early double | 
tulips centres this new lawn. Most | 
of the conifers which surrounded | 
the school sign at the gate were | 
transferred to the quadrangle after | 
being displaced by the new road to; 
the Junior School project, Shrubs at 
the Junior and Girls’ Residence 
which interfered with the erection | 
cf ths new fire escapes have been 
Telovated by the boys as work pro- | 
eressed | 

All of these projects are tasks 
<mular to tho:e which will con- | 
the boys at home either inj 
nd caping a new home or in im-/ 
& one Seldom would they | 
landscaping problems 
yohave not seen during | 
traunang 


k now to see what artiities 
ung on in the shop A new 
oie speed drill press arrived at 
“cof last wrm It 4 a type 
‘hich the boys sould be work- 
graduation A second set, 
6 eGuipment has been 
This ail now allow four | 


to weld at once | 


¢ 


wing a second course 
Shop operation and an , 
sanced Industral Arts cours, 
Rsiructer attended this | 
oot the metal lathes an | 
hop have come to life Only | 
Pp full-ume vorational boys | 


in| 


ung the operauons at first 
Anthmetic noun 
the decimal and deg 
edoin lathe operation | 
ted a challenge It as} 
enag. knurling and 
after tu: 
tered These same boys a: alsa 
need are and oxy arrty- 
as well as giving) 
maintenance pro. | 
to us 


on sheets 
progressing through an 


| Nancy Van Loven. 


improved sheet metal layout course 
which will also include forming and 
etching aluminum. Some new forms 
of metal have been obtained to 
Rive improved projects. 

Among the projects completed or 
under way are quantities of book 
ends, identification card holders 
for library shelves, towel rods, water 
pans, dust pans and other similar 
Projects done by second year pupils. 

On the heavier side we have 
blacksmithed many feet of swing 
chain links and have, constructed 
double deck metal bed frames and 
work bench frames. We repaited a 
section of the big swings and are 
constructing metal backstops for 
the softball diamonds. ‘Other pro- 
Jects to come are porch swings for 
the Girls’ Residence .. basket) 
ball back boards for the. girl's gym- 
nasium. 

The shop class so far includes: 
Austin Barron, Kenneth Yates, 
Gerald Griffore. Herbert Alton, 
Daniel Bisson, Paul Larable, Gilles 
Delinelle. Thomas Racine, Pred 
Clarkson, Brian Ashby, Bruce New- 
ton, Donald Troupe, Steve Chontos, 
Jim Henderson, Eddie Brousseau, 
Donald Richardson, Bruce Williams, 
Larry Jakeman, Raymond Baker, 
and Barry Flatt. 

—— 
Home Economics 
Miss K. B. Daty 
“Werther had a love for Charlotte 

Such as words could never utter, 
Would you know how he first met 

her? 

She was cutting bread and butter.” 
The Home Economics classes are all 
under way again. 

Pirst, there are the girls from the 
intermediate school who come in six 
ata tune during the year to be- 
come familiar with some of the 
uclivilies necessary in a home-mak- 
ing apartment. They learn to attach 
about sixty names to the proper 
utensils and to measure with a tea- 
spoon a tablespoon and a measuring 
cup and to assist the other girls. 

Gwenda Andison, Carole Hale, 
Loma Kirker, Carol Palmer, Gail 


| Wilamson. Elaine Carlyle. Pat How, 


Ann Todd. Donna Mosher, Roberta 
Perguson, Shirley Pountain, Matg- 
aret Gregg. Gloria May, Norene Mit- 
chell and Jacquelin House will be 
IN these classes, 

‘Then, we have the frst year pu- 
pils who have so many things to 
tearm. Por instance. most of the 
pieces of equipment in the room 
have unfamilar names Also they 
must learn to ‘core’, “quarter” 


bare”, “scrape”, “serub”, “mux” 
melt’, “drain”, “add" with a new 
meaning: “slice* etc 


These girls are Beverly Clayton. 
Sandra Drebit Ruth Masweotre, | 


| Margaret Schneller, Janette Mor- 


gan, Carol Perguson, Mary Hum- 
mel, Ruth Kayorte. Betty Rowan, 
Ruth Andrus. Elaine Bennett, Lucy 
Burcher, Geraldine Emery. 

Jenkins. Phytls Toole and 


In their second year. we hare} 
Mary Ann Oare. Martyn Palmer. | 
Beth Wrght, June Braden Anna-/| 
belle Cronk. Linda Lee Hunter. Joan | 
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Casselman, Jean Lambert, Barbara 
Lewis, 
Flynn, Violet Lawrence, Marilyn 
Swantz, Joan Casselman, Marie 
Edmunds, Lorna Gilders and Mar- 
garet Munsie. 

‘They are working in large groups 
and learning to make and write 
about griddle cakes, muffins, tea 
biscuits, cookies, cakes etc. They 
will use many new words to describe 
the ingredients, utensils and meth- 
ods and they will look for pictures 
of foods that make them healthy. 

The third year girls are learning 
to work in smaller groups and to 
follow directions and recipes with 
less assistance. They will make dic- 
tlonaries of terms used in cooking 
and will write daily reports of their 
work using the past tense. They 
are: Patsy Bishop, Evelyn Caldwell, 
Sharon Kilbreath, Beatrice Cater, 
Rennie, Mary White, Isobel Thorni- 
croft, and Patricia Van Alstyne. 

Anfta Jackson, Catherine Mac- 
Donald, Beth Moore and Geraldine 
O'Dell will plan, prepare and serve 
the birthday dinners with the help 
of the Pull Time Vocational girls. 

In their fifth year, each girl, 
working by herself, will plan. pre- 
Pare and serve breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, dinners and an afternoon tea. 
They will make the birthday cakes 
and act as hostesses at the birthday 
dinners and they will do some extra 
reading. They are: Marlene Cald- 
well. Donna Roult, Doune Clary, 
Diane Warlow, Betty Williams, 


Nancy Moon, Lillian Kluba. Barbera 
Beaumont, Mart!yn Bishop and 
Agnes Galea. 

If you come to call on us when 
several of these activities are going 
on at once, you wll find this.a very 
busy place 

—+—__ 


Birthday Dinners 

Some girls wrote invitations to a 
few guests to come over to have 
their birthday dinner on Wednesday 
the ninth of October in the Home 
Economics Room. 

It was the first ume for me to 
Serve the birthday dinner for the 
Seniors who had come tn at eleven- 
fifteen am. The Senior guests were 
Patsy Smuth, Jeanette MacDonald. 
Sharon Kilbreath, Richard Salkay. 
Prank Stagg. Douglas McConachue, 
Betty Rowan and Bruce Eynon but 
four of them missed having their 
birthday dinner then. as they had 
the flu. We were sorry for them. 

I was the hostess and Beth Moore 
and Anita Jackson helped serve. 
The menu for the birthday dinner 


Jemon sherbet, tea and a birthday 
cake. It was I who had made the 
plain cake and Geraldine ODell 
made the buttered icing for me 
Geraldme decorated the birthd.y 
cake with the icing sprinkled with 
candies ‘and put candies cn 
Everyone enjoyed eating the birth- 
day cake after I passed it to Don- | 
ald, Jeanette. Sharon and Richard | 
for them to blow out the flames! 
on the candies. The last courze, | 


json. Jean Shaw. Patrica Smith 
faetal tore are) Elwabeth Spark Bernice Spenee, | fruit 
om the Tor-| Pauline Tsehirhart, Margaret De {of st acd the birthday cake. They | 
of anew | Geer. Jeanette MacDonald Linda | also had some tea It was a deiic-/ 
| Be you to cthers kind and true. 


Muller, Nancy Tumulson. Caroiyn | 


Counss, Shirez Westzhal, tune | 


Which they had. was the delicious | 
cup with lemon sherbet on top | 


wous dinner 


made. We 


—Betty Willams, a. c. 
=e 


Birthday Assemblies 


The first birthday assembly for 
the Benior School was held on Tues- 
day, October 8th with Mr. Gordon 
in charge and Mrs. J. G. Demeza 
at the plano. The programme con- 
sisted of the singing of seasonal 
songs. The ‘flu bug’ was making its 
initial appearance about this ume 
so some of the guests of honour 
were missing. Those receiving con- 
gratulations from Mr. Demeza in- 
cluded: Jeanette MacDonald, Patsy 
Smith, Sharon Kilbreath, Richard 
Salkay, Prank Stagg, Douglas Mc 
Conachtie, Betty Rowan. Bruce 
Bynon, Tommy Walch. Mary A. 
Oare, Donald Richardson, Jean 
Lambert, Donna Roult, Austin Bar- 
ron, Elizabeth Spark, and Beveriy 
Clayton. 


On Tuesday morning. October 8, 
alk the intermediate girls and boys 
with their teachers met in the aud- 
itomum for the first birthday as 
sembly this year, 


At this assembly two groifps of 
children were honoured, one group 
whose birthdays fall in October and 
the other group whose oirthdays 
came in July. 


Bach group was called to the 
stage in the auditorium, where Mr 
Demeza greeted each child. wish- 
ing them many happy returns of 
the day Then all joined in singing 
“Happy Buthday To You" A short 
sing-song followed with Mr (Gordoa 
at the piano. 


An announcement was made that 
the Hallowe'en Party would ve given 
on Tuesday afternoon. Octoter 29, 
1957 in the auditorium. 


First list: Carol Palmer, Dorothy 
Cook, Tommy Marwood, Gwends 
Andison, Paul Durand. and Peter 
Bicol. 


Second list: Beatrice Brennan 
Margaret Morgan, Ronald Lawson. 
Ann Tyo, Robert Gow and Judy Ann 
Wilson. 

The first group of pupils will be 
entertained af a birthday dinner 
party in the Home Economics Room 
by Miss Daly and her gris on Oct- 
oter 1€ and the second group an 
Octoter 10. The meeting closed with 
“Ged Saze the Queen. 
Chaiman—Mrs) Wannamaker 
Projectionist—Miss YanAllen. 


Pracut—Mr Gordon. 


aw 


———_o-__ 


—Nancy Mocn. G C.' As you'd have cthers be to you 
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October issue of the Canadian has 
‘been delayed by the ‘flu’ epidemic 


‘and other unforeseen causes. In 
order not to delay our Noyember 
issue as well, we have combined the 
two numbers into one large issue 
for October-November. We appreci- 
ate the patience of our readers and 
trust that you find this issue of 
interest, 


Influenza Epidemic Over 

The month of Octoder, 1957 will 
long be remembered at the O.S.D. 
as the time of the most widespread 
epidemic to strike the <chool pop- 
ulation, in many years. The City 
of Belleville, like many other areas 
4y Ontario, began to feel the effects 
of the flu in September, with large 
numbers of students absent from 
the various city schools, especially 
the ‘secondary schools, towards the 
‘end of that month. 

In the hope of preventing 
sprvad to the OSD., students were 
‘kept on campus during the week- 
end of October . but vo little avail. 
By the evening of that date, the 
‘rst few cases had developed and 
by Monday morning, October 7th 
the school’ hospital was filled to 
overflowing. Sick wards were set 
up in both the girls’ and bovs’ 1esi- 
dences and special nurses were em- 
ployed to take care of the pupils in 
these ureas.—a day nurse in the 
boys’ residence, and night nurses in 
both residences. Mrs. T. Graham, 
who is a registered nurse, too: 
charge of the sick herself in the 
girls’ residence through the day. 
All houceparents gave up their hours 
off duty to be of service to the sick. 

At the height of the epidemic 
about 180 boys and girls were con- 
rfined to bed. Altcgether about 250 
Pupils were affected. Many members 
of the teaching staff, of the kitchin 
and dining room staff, and :ome 
of the houseparents were also ill. 

Through the willing co-operation 
of all of these staffs and our re- 
gular and special nurses, the tasks 
of caring for the sick, and the 
preparing and transporting food ‘to 
the wards in the residences, under 
the personal supervision of Mrs. 
Quinn, were accomplished in a maxt 
commendable manner—all under 
the general direction of our school 
physician, Dr. R. W. Tennent. Dr. 
Tennent kept a close personal check 
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upon all of the sick, and by Oc- NEW TEACHERS Christmas Vacation Dates 


tober 29 the last trace of the “flu” 
among our pupils had disappeared 
with) no cases of pneumonia or 
other complications resulting. 

The excellent cooperation and 
special effort displayed by all of 
the staff.was very much. apprecta- 
ted by the supetintendent and the 
doctor. and, we know,—by the par- 
ents, as well as by the sick pupils 
themselves. 


New Buildings Under 
Contruction 
Junior School and Residences, 
Laundry, Heating Plant Well 
Advanced. 

During the summer, construction 
began on the additional facilities 
necessary to accommodate the in- 
creasing enrolment at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. On July 2nd, the 
H. J. McFarland Construction Com- 
pany erected its office and storage 
buildings on the site, and work be- 
gan on the new classroom, dining 
room, and residential buildings to 
the west and north of the present 
junior residence. Heavy earth mov- 
ing equipment completed the ex- 
cavations in short order and by the 
time school opened in Septmeber 
foundations and below ground in- 
stallaiions had keén completed. 
Since that ume the walls of the 
classroom and din:ng areas have gone 
up and the roof is now being added. 
Work wall procceed through the 
winter on the interior. In early spr- 
ing the walls and roof of the resi- 
dential wings be continued and 
present indications are that entire 
structure will be ready tor use in thi 
early fall of 1958. 

When completed the school build- 
ing will provide 1é classroom for 
nursery and jumor children, as well 
as special rooms for rhythm, visual 
aids and library, auditory and psy- 
chometric testinz area, teacher- 
training centre, and offices. Two res- 
dential wings will accommodate $8 
nursery gurls end boys and 72 junior 
girls, The present junior build.ny 
will be used by boys and the child- 
ren from all three of these 
dential units will receive imstruc- 
on in the new classrooms. ‘The new 
din:ng room and kitchen will p.o- 
vide meals for this whole j:roup. 


Laundry and Heating P!ant 
More recently constracuon 
new Jaundiy and a new hea 
vant has begun, In September the 
Fidelity Construction Company be un 
work to excavate for the new un: 
dry to the north east of the new 
school and residences. In October. 
the same company started work on. 
the new heatiny piant directly north 
of the laundry ‘1h: Wo Dulld 3 
are now takiny shape together, and 
it is expected that they will be ready 
to service the entire school by the 
time the new junior buildinss are 

ready. 
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ENROLMENT AT RECORD 
HIGH 

School re-opened on Wednesday, 
September 11th. with the enrolment 
reaching the all time hith of 409. 

The closing of the day classes in 
Hamilton added an unexpected 
group to our numbers. In order to 
accommodate the increase, the sew 
ing room in the Juntor Residence 
has been converted into a dormitory 
with bunk beds for eight boys. 


Twelve teachers joined the staff 
of the OS.D. in September. Nine 
of these are enrolled in the one 
year training course leading to the 
certificate of Teacher of the Deaf. 
‘They are: Miss Doreen Little, Miss 
Eleanor Wells, and Mr. Wayne Fox, 
from Peterborough Teachers’ 
College; Miss Ann Cfabtree, Miss 
Jeanie Obee, Mr. Harry Webb, from 
Ottawa ‘Teachers’ College; Miss 
Muriel Munro from London Tea- 
chers’ College; Miss Lorene Mann 
who has been teaching in north- 
western Ontarlo and Miss Lynn 
Shantz who has been teaching in 
Quebec Province. Miss Eleanor 
Norman, who has taught deaf child- 
ren in England, is teaching sew- 
ing to Intermediate girls, Mrs. K. 
Black and Mrs. V. Pairman are 
former teachers on our staff whom 
we welcome back to teach senior 
classes. Mrs. Shirley Sandford, who 
taught Intermediate sewing last 
year, is teaching A junior class this 
year, 


John Boyd Receives M.A. 
Degree in Audiology 

Mr, John Boyd, who has been 
on leave of absence to do post- 
eraduate study in audiology at 
North vestern University in Evan- 
n, Ilinois, completed the re- 
sirements leading to the degree 
of Master of Arts in Audiology and 
was awarded the degree this sum- 
mer He has been granted an addi- 
itonal year of leave of absence to 
continue his studies in this field 
during the present school year. We 
re looking forward to his return 
o the OS.D. staff next September. 


Going Home on Weekend 
Parents Please Note 

The following is the policy of the 
school conceran: pupils roing home 
tor week-ends: 

1, Pupils in the Junior Residence 
may be visited or called for to be 
taken out for a week-end once every 
month. 

2. Pupils 
Residence 
every two 

3. Parents who come to visit pupils 
are asked to take them off the camp- 
us for visiting in order not to comp- 
licate the routines of the other child- 
ren in the residence. 


in the Girls’ and Boys’ 
may be taken out once 
weeks, 


4. All parents who plan to come to 
visit or to take their children home 
are asked to notify the Superinten- 
dent in advance so that the house- 
parents may have the children pre- 
pared for yvoins out. 

5. School for all pupils continues 
until 4:00 pan. on Fridays and be- 
wins at 8:30 every week-day morn- 
ing. 

Parents will assist the staff preauly 
by observing the above details: 


Bunk beds for four boys have al:o 
Ueen pliced in a room formerly oc- 
cupied by a housefather in the boys* 
residence. Extra classroom accoin- 
modation has been provided by using 
the Cub room in the basement and 
the teachers’ lecture room on the 
main floor of the school building. 


Now that construction of our new 
primary classroom and_ residential 
buildings are well under way, it is 
hoped that all problems of accom- 
modation will be solved by next. 
tall. 


School will close for the Christ- 
mas vacation at 3.20 pm. on Wed- 
nesday, December 18 and pupils 
living in Northern Ontario will 
leave by train for home later that 
afternoon. All ‘other pupils travel- 
ling by train will leave for home 
on Thursday, December 19. 


Parents who wish to call for their 
children may do so after 3.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, December 18, or 
anytime on Thursday, December 19. 
if you plan to call for your child, 
please write to the Superintendent 
advising of the day and time you 
expect to arrive at the school. Please 
note that pupils may not be called 
for before 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
December 18. 


Letters are being sent to all par- 
ents giving exact home-going details. 
Any parents who have not already 
forwarded the correct rail fare in 
reply to their letter, are urgently 
requested to attend to this at once. 
Rlease note that rail fares have in- 
creased since the last homegoing. 
it Is likely that more than 400 of our 
409 pupils will be going home, leav- 
ing only a small number to remain 
at the school for the holiday. While 
those who remain will be disappoint- 
ed in not being able not to go home, 
they will have entertainment pro- 
vided for them at school. 


Parents who are meeting their 
children at trains are urged to 
be on hand at the station well be- 
fore train tlme. Rall traffic is heavy 
at Christmas time, and sometimes 
our children have been placed on a 
special section of the train which 
has run ahead of the regular train 
schedule, 


Parents must not take pupils 
, of trains without the school of- 
ficer's permission. It 1s necessary 
for the officer to check off on a 
ast the names of the pupils as 
i they are taken. 


After the vacation pupils will 
jreturn to the OS.D. on Tuesday, 
January 7. The school bus will meet 
all trains on Tuesday, January 7th. 
Classes begin on the Wednesday 
morning at 830 a.m. 


The usual letter giving all details 
for each child has been matled to 
all parents, Please read it carefully 
and reply promptly 


RAIL FARE INCREASE 

Parents are asked to take note 
that rail fares hove gone up since 
the last home-going of our puplls. 
‘This means that the ,amount of 
money you will need t 
Christmas rail 


send for 
fare {s more than 
before. The exact amount fy stated 
in the letter you have recelved. 
Vlease check this carefully and send 
the exact amount, 


November 11th, Was a 
School Holiday 


The annual holiday in observance 
of Remembrance Day on November 
41 fel! on a Monday this year, giv- 
ing pupils a long week-end. A 
number of the pupils spent the holi- 
day with their parents at home. 


Has Your Subscription 
Expired? 


October, “1957 


SCOUT - CUB NEWS 


Cub, Scout Committee 
Meets 

The Group Committee sponsoring 
the 16th Belleville cubs and scouts 
held its annual meeting in the super- 
intendent’s office October 17. 

Miss Joan Faulkner was appointed 
assistant cub master and her ap- 
plication forwarded. With the loss 
of Misses Gwen Legault and Jean 
Harper our cubs now have three 
scouters for the 23 boys. 

Although five members are re- 
quired for a Group Committee ours 
has been considerably strengthened 
by the addition of two members of 
the teaching staff Messrs. L. E. 
Mortison and E. A. Vader. 

Mr. J. W. Hodgson who has been 
Vice-Chairman and representative 
from the school has been selected 
for the important post of secretary 
by the Belleville Boy Scout Asso- 
ciation, so, was freed of part of his 
group committee duties. Mr, A. J. 
Clare has also been added to the 
city executive group in recognition 
of his work. These appointments 
Indicate the place O.S.D. scouting 
holds in the Belleville organization 
after only two years. 

The slate of officers for 1958 con- 
sists of Mr. J. G. Demeza, chairman: 
Mr J. P. Wilson, vice-chairman and 
treasurer; Mr, A. J. Clare, secretary, 
Mr, L. E. Morrison, press reporter, 
Mr, F, Harris, quartermaster and 
Mr. J. W. Hodgson, representative 
to Local Association. 

WLW. 
—. 


CUB NEWS 

AKELA GRAHAM 
Last term the 16th. Belleville Cud 
back was composed of eighteen boys. 


We Joined in various activities in the 
city of Belleville, including the 
annuul church parade and the Cub 
field day. At the field day, our Cubs 
won three second prizes. The 
winners were Gerardus Martins, 
Donald Russell and Michael Moo- 
ney. Several other Cubs placed third, 
and the entire Pack were a great 
credit to the school. In the spring 
of last year we added five new boys 
to our Pack making a total of twen- 
ty-three boys. 

Our closing party last year was 
held at the O.8.D. cottage. The Cubs 
from Christ Church in Belleville 
joined us, and we all had a good 
evening of games and a lunch of 
hot-dogs and orange pop. 

Two of our leaders Miss Gwen 
Legault and Miss Jean Harper left 
cur school and our Pack in June. 
‘We all wish them much luck, and 
thank them for all their help and 
Kindness.) These two leaders have 
been ably replaced by Miss Shirley 
Boyce and Miss Joan Faulkner. 

This fall, four meetings of the 
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‘The cubs participated recently 
in the Scout Apple Day in Belleville. 
Our boys canvassed the school and 
also several streets in the surround- 
ing area..Each cub decorated a bas- 
ket for his apples: The best basket 
was chosen by Mrs. M. L. Quinn. 
‘The Cubs and leaders wish to thank 
Mrs. Quinn for taking time to come 
to our meeting and pick the best 
basket. We appreciate her kindness 
very much. The prize was given: to 
Bobby Shultz, who will receive a 
compass. We are happy. Bobby won 
the prize. 


Craft Corner 
Ma. K H. Granam 


\ 

The Senior boysAyobby Club has 
once again begun’ activities. The 
members of last year's club returned 
held on the last Monday evening in 
September at seven o'clock. Four 
members of last year’s club returnod 
for another session. They are Andre 
Bourget, Herbert Alton, Curtis Mer- 
rylees and Lynn Jarvis. The two 
new members this year are Melvin 
Lapinsky and Rudolph Lacis. 

The boys looked at many arts 
and crafts magazines. They indi- 
cated the projects in which they 
were interested. The first was the 
application of designs on tiles to be 
used as wall plaques. The boys’ 
original designs were quite success- 
ful and, at present, they are being 
transferred to large plastic wall tiles 
through the medium of oil paints. 

The members hope to linoleum- 
block print their own Christmas 
cards before the season’s holidays. 


The Recreation Room 

In January 1957 a new room was 
opened in the girls’ residence for 
recreation purposes. It Is a beauti- 
ful room, pleasingly decorated in 
soft colours and furnished with 
modern blonde furniture. Along one 
side is a Snack Bar equipped with 
cupboards, a sink, cash register. pop 
cooler and ice-cream freezer. Nearby. 
in @ cosy corner, are cafe seats 
where the students sip their pop and 
eat the sundaes that are served up 
by the snack bar committe. 

The plan ts to have’ it opened 
every Friday night, providing other 
school activ.ties do not interfere, at 
which tlme the boys and girls from 
the senior dormitories are allowed 
to go for an hour or two of fun 
and frolic, some watch TV, others 
play cards. dance. patronize the 
smack bar, visit with that certain 
person, and, in general, do ust what- 
ever pleases them. There is a free 
atmosphere under the general super- 
vision of a teacher. The room, but 
not the Snack Bar, is usually open 
for a social time on Sunday after- 
noons, also. Students attend at 
their own choice when the room Is 
open. 

For boys and girls who live away 
from home for almost nyne months 
the year this room and equipment 
provides an opportunity for the pu- 
pils to mix on a social basis—This, 
aiong with a number of parties pro- 
vided by the school and arranged 
for by the teaching staff do a great 
deal towards preparing the pupils to 
meet their social obligations in ac- 
ceptable ways. 

Careful consideration has been 
given to the operation of this roon 
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vities, operate a snack bar, and keep 
records. F 

Since January Mr. Demeza has, 
on a number of occasions, person- 
ally opened and supervised the Snack 
Bar in order. to provide an_ evening 
of entertainment for the students. 
Mr. A. J. Clare has general over- 
Sight. of the activities there. 

Everyone has behaved well, and 
this indicates that:the children ap- 
breciate the kindess of their super- 
intendent and teachers in providing 
such a lovely place for them to 
meet. - 

The personnel of the commi:tee 
are elected by ‘popular vote of the 
students from amongst their own 
groups. The committee members so 
elected for this term are: 
‘Recreation Room 
Boys: dormitory 8—Harry Willson 

and Bruce Williams. 
dormitory 7—Arniold Enman 
‘ and John Wright. 


Girls: darmitory 8—Betty Williams 
and Beth Moore. 
dormitory 7—Margaret Mun- 
i sie and Diane Lew. 
Snack Bar <3 
Chairman: Evelyn Caldwell; trea- 
surer, Doune Clary; other members, 
Diane Warlow. Geraldline O'Dell, 
Bernice Spence, and Beth Wright. 
——— 


. AMONG OUR VISITORS 

‘The fall term has brought-the us- 
ual number of interested visitors to 
see the work of our school. The 
following are some who have 10 
honoured us. 


Public Health Nurses 

Miss Muriel Lowry, Supervisor for 
the Eastern Region, Division of Pub- 
lic Health Nursing. and Miss Ethel 
Irivin, who is to take up public 
health duties Northern Ontario, 
spent the affernoon of Monday. 
September 30, observing classes and 
other aspects of our school wor. 
They were specially interested in 
our programme for testing hearin s. 


Attendance Counsellors 

A group of some 40 members of 
the Ontario Association of Atten- 
dance Counselling Services were 
shown around our -school on Sat- 
urday afternoon, September 28. The 
Association was holding a conven- 
tion in Belleville. Superintendent 
J. G. Demeza was the guest speaker 
at the closing dinner at noon, fol- 
lowing which he escorted the visitors 
through our school and residential 


16th. Belleville Pack have been held.|so as to serve, not only the social , buildings, 
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F. S. Gueen- 
away 

From October 19 to 22 our school 

was honoured by a visit from Mr. 

{and Mrs. Eric S. Greenaway, Head- 

master and Matron, respectively, of 

the Yorkshire Residential School for 


the Deaf in Doncaster, 


England. 
During their few days here they ob- 
| served various phases of our school 
and residential activities. 


| On the Sunday evening an infor- 
mal buffet supper was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Demeza to 
[honour our distinguished visitors 
and to give the supervising teachers, 
Mrs. Quinn, and Mr. and Mrs. Clare 
an opportunity of meeting and chatt- 
ing with them. x 


| Ata meetin: of the Association of 
‘Teachers and Instructors on the 
Monday afternoon, following a cup 
of tea served by the sociiil committee, 
Mr. Greenaway was the guest spea- 
ker and outlined the programme and 
facilities of the Doncaster School. 
For Mr. and Mrs. Demeza, the 
| “isit was an enjoyable renewing of 
| 8m acquaintanceship, since they had 
| the privilege of visiting the Green- 
; Aways at their school in Doncaster 
when Mr Demeza was studying the 
education of the deaf in Britain. 


4H Club Girls 


A group of 20 4H Club girls, who 
were in Belleville for a conference, 
paid a short visit to.our school on 
the afternoon of October 22nd. They 
j were very much intérested in see- 
j ing how our class work is carried 

on. 


Miss Dorothy Bugler 


"Miss Dorothy Buglef, who works 
under Dr. W. FP. Koerber in the 
Special Education Department of 
the scarborough Board of Edu- 
cation. spent all day on Friday, Oct- 
ober 25th, observing classes and 
other activities at our school. We 
were pleased to show her something 
of our phase of special education. 


Victoria County Teacher's 
Institute 


About 150 teachers of Victoria 
County, accompanied by Inspector 
E. C. Anderson, spent the morning 
of Friday, November 1, visiting our 
classes. Following their visit they 
enjoyed a noon luncheon at Taber- 
macle Church. Mr. A. C. Ritter, 
Director of Education for Kingston 
and Mr. J. G. Demeza, were the 
speakers following the luncheon. 
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PREPARATORY II SR 
Miss V. J. Fox 

Summer News 
This summer, we swam. Gwen, 
Mark and I had goggles. Carol, 
Ritva, Mark and Gwen had flip- 
pers. Some of us fished. Marilyn 
went to Santa's Village. Santa 
stdiymped her hand, She gave a deer 
bread. Ritva moved to another 
house. Some of us went in boats. 
Karen drove a little car. We had 
& good time. —Anatoli Turbin. 


My News 

One day, after school, Brenda, 
Beverly, Rita and I played tag. We 
went to the gym. We ran around 
it. We jumped up high and down 
low. We bounced a ball high and 
down low. We walked and bounced 
@ ball. We put the balls in a big 
box. It was full. —Gwen Milligan, 


My News 
One afternoon, we closed our eyes. 
Miss Fox hid some candies. We 
guessed where they were. I found 
@ candy on the clock. I was sur- 
prised. I had fun. —Carol Cleary, 


My News 

One day. after school many boys 
and I played football. I gave the 
football to Michuel. I tackled a 
boy. He fell. Michael ran fast. Mic- 
hael's team won. The score was 
6 to 5, I cheered. I was happy. 
—Kenneth Warren. 


Our News 

Monday was Thanksgiving, We 
did not come to school. We had a 
holiday. Karen and Gwen went 
home. Karen went to see her grand- 
mother and grandfather. She had 
chicken for dinner. We went to the 
snack bar to watch television. We 
saw Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Phillip. They were in Ottawa, She 
had on a beautiful long white dress. 
Many Mounties rode on horses, 
Many people watched the Queen. 
She went to a big house. A lame 
man knocked on the door three 
times. Queen Elizbeth talked a long 
ume. 

The next morning we stood in 
front of the flag. Four boys un- 
turled the flag. We sang “God 
Save the Queen." We cheered. 

—Margaret Bossence. 


The Queen 

Queen Elizabeth is our queen. She 
has two children. Her son's name 
's Prince Charles. Her daughter's 
name ts Princess Anne. Her hus- 
band’s name ts Prince Phillip. Her 
sister's name ts Princess Margaret, 

Thelr home ts in England, Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Phillip came 
to Ottawa Saturday; October 12, 
We saw Queen Elizabeth on tele- 
vision. —Mary Michelson. 


My News 

One afternoon Miss Fox told us 
@ story about Red Riding Hood and 
a wolf. Gwen pretended to be the 
wolf. Margaret pretended to be 
Grandmother. She was sick. Ritva 
pretended to be Mother. Mark Pre- 
tended to be a man. 

tended to be Red Riding Hood. 
—Beverley Bowen. 


My News 
One afternoon Anne, Gwen, Mary 
Vikki, Karen B, Diane W, Dale, Be- 


Karen pre-} 
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One afternoon we went to the 
gym. We pretended Susanne was 
@ little girl. Nancy and I were men. 
Susanne jumped in the water. She 
was dead Nancy and swam, We 


carried her. We put her on the 
ground. I gave her artificial res- 
plration. She was better and happy. 

—Anne McKercher. 


My News 
One afternoon Mrs, Donoghue 
closed a window. She cut her 
hand. She went to the hospital 
downtown. A doctor sewed her hand. 


It is very sore. 
—Marilyn Harrison. 


My News 

One afternoon, we saw many boys 
get on the -bus. They went to 
Brighton. Brighton is near Tren- 
ton. Mr.-Fox had on a black and 
white striped shirt. He was the re- 
feree. We hoped O.8.D. would win. 
We were disappointed O.8.D. lost. 
—Mark Cossey. 


The Football Game 

One day, {t rained very hard. 
Bobby went outside to play. He 
Played football. The field was very 
wet and muddy. He fell many times. 
He was very dirty. He went home 
and had a bath. He put his dirty 
clothes on the floor. He made the 
bathtub dirty. Mother saw the dirty 
clothes, the dirty floor and the dirty 
bathtub. She was cross. She sald, 
“You are @ bad boy.” 

—Ritva Soderholm. 
PREPARATORY I BR. C. 
Miss 8. Boyce 
Lynda Dyke rides the bus to 
school. On rainy days she wears a 

yellow raincoat and hat. 

Henry Fountain has a new colour- 
ing book and crayons. He likes to 
colour, 

Jimmy Dochuk came to our class. 
He likes his new friends, 

Connie Henning got a box from 
home. she got some potato chips. 
She gave some to the other boys 
and girls, 

Patrick Hyland has a new wagon. 
He likes to play with it. 

Myles McDonald likes to play 
football. He can kick the ball very 
high. 

Philip Osburn had a birthday. He 
is eight years old. He got a new gun 
and holster. He likes to play with 
it, 


Tex Sharfe likes to help Miss 
Boyce. He cleans the brushes, Ted 
Ukes to watch television, 

Lucienne Thibault got a photo- 
graph album from home. There are 
many pictures in it. She likes to 
look at the pictures, 

—___ 
PREPARATORY I SR. B 
Mas. H. Cuuas 
Our Walk 

‘We went for a walk. We saw the 
new school. Many men were work- 
ing. After a while the school will 
be finished. Little boys and girls 
will come. We saw pretty flowers, 
some cows, a horse, grass- 


and a sq 
down. They were red, 
sutumn, 


hoppers 
were falling 
and yellow. It is 
Summer is finished. 

Mrs, Chubb brought some insects 
to school. They were a bee, butter- 
fly and grasshopper. We found two 
spiders on the floor, One was a 
baby. We looked at the insects. We 
wrote stories about them. We made 
Pictures in our books. 

Nena 
PREPARATORY II JR. C. 
Mars, 8, M. Sanprorp 

October 14 was Thanksgiving 
Day. We did not come to school. 
Shirley Bevens went home for 
Thanksgiving. Monday afternoon I 
saw the Queen and Prince Philip 
on television. Wayne, Norman, 
Gerald and I played on the swings. 
Last night I slept. This morning we 
went outside to salute the flag. 

—Teddy Patterson. 


Yesterday afternoon I gave some 
cookies to the boys and girls. After 
school I played outside on the 
swings, Miss Detlor gave me my 
‘toy sewing machine. Last night I 
saw movies in the auditorium. I 
went to bed. This morning I came 
to school. We shall go to the dentist. 

—Shirley Bevens. 


After school I played on the mon- 
key bars, I saw a rabbit. It ran and 
Jumped. Last night we ate grapes 
for supper. I had a shower, I slept. 
This morning Mrs. Sandford has a 
box of animal cookies for us, 

—Cecil Baer. 


‘Thursday afternoon Shirley and 1 
swept the floor. We played store. 
Last night I saw Lone Ranger on 
television. I had a bath. I slept. 
This morning I saw many yellow, 
Ted and orange leaves. They are 
pretty. ~—Linda Cleveland, 


September 21 was the first day of 
autumn, Before it way warm. Now 
it 18 cool. Wayne had a birthday 
party in the autumn. The firemen 
came in a red car. We had fire 
drill. —Dean Lemon. 


Tuesday after school I played 
in the Boy's Residence, Bobby and 
T played floor hockey, Robert, Asko 
and I played Robin Hood: Last 
night I saw Davy Crockett on telev- 
iston. This morning Teddy, Shirley 
and I got mail. To-day is my birth- 
day. I am nine. 

—Wayne Hebblethwaite. 


Sunday morning I went to the 
Anglican Church. After dinner Miss 
Twigg, Miss Emmons and some boys 
walked. I saw Lassie on television. 
Last night I coloured Pictures in a 
book. This morning we had fire drut 
We walked outside, 


—Ronnie Dickins. 


Wayne's Birthday Party 

Wayne's birthday was Wednes- 
day, October 2. He Was nine. We 
had his birthday 
October 4. Mrs. 
him before the party. Mrs. Donog- 
Miss Fox, Miss Faulkner and 
their classes came to the party, 
We ate birthday cake, pears, grapes 
and candy at the party. we drank 
chocolate milk. Wayne blew out the 
candles. He got four birthday cards 
and some money. We played Ring 

Toss. We had a good time. 
—Michael Perry. 
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Intermediate Sewing 


Miss Norman 


My new teacher is Miss Norman 
who came from England. She helps 
us to sew and teaches us how to 
make the towels for the boys. We 
made many, many towels, I made 11 
towels, we worked hard. When we 
finished making many towels Mr. 
Wilson came here for them. He was 
surprised because we worked hard; 
he was very happy. 

—Susan Cooper, 2A2 

My name ts Ann Todd. I was 14 
years old on November 14, 2A2 and 
3A girls go to the sewing room. We 
make pin cushions, towels, aprons 
and cloth horses or dogs and cats 
and rabbits. I am sewing a horse 
for myself. I will make a pin cushion 
and an apron for my aunt. We work 
hard in the sewing room every 
afternoon from 2:10 o'clock until 
3:20 o'clock. I like to sew other 
things very much. 


—Ann Todd, 3A 


My name is Gall Williamson. 1 
am in 3A Int. My teacher's name is 
Miss Norman, she came from Eng- 
land. Before, Mr. Sandford taucht us 
sewing. now she does not work in 
the sewing room anymore, but she 
works in the Junior School. Miss 
Norman teaches us how to make 
things. We made many, many towels 
for OS.D. I made 13 towels. Mr. 
Wilson came to the sewing room to 
visit us; he was proud of us We 
sewed them very fast. We work 
hard in school. 

—Gall Williamson, 34 


Our new sewing teacher is Miss 
Norman. She lived in England and 
she told us that one girl from Eng- 
land sewed at a dress for the Queen. 
Miss Norman likes OSD becaitw it 
is a big school and beautiful 3A and 
2A2 girls made aprons, towels and 
toy animals, When My, Wil 
came to our class and Miss Norman 
showed him that we hud made the 
towels, he was very proud of us, We 
will make pyjamas for the ho,pital 
for the sick children. We wore 
hard in the sewing room 

-Carol Ann Palmer, 3A 


My name ts June Py and 
3A go to the sewing room, often 
T made an apron and it was pretty, 
I finished it on the sewing machine 
T made many towels. M: 
was very. happy tease Nye 
made towels and all well 


Then I made a cat. 
hard at sewing. 


T have worked 


June Pliska, 3A 


Every day in the afternoon 3A and 
2A2 girls come to the sewing room 
We have a new teacher named Miss 
Norman. She came here from Eng- 
land. We finished making our aprons 
and We also finished making towels 
We made many towels for the boys. 
We are making toy animals. My toy 
cat is pale green cotton. 

--Gwenda Andison, 34 


T made a black, pink and white 
apron. Miss Norman told me how to 
make it. First she put the cloth on 

‘Continued on page 9) 
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Intermediate Sewing 
(Continued from page 8) 
the table and measured it. Then she 
cut it out and she gave it to me for 
an apron. Then I sewed, gathered, 
and machined it, Then I put a band 
on with pins and I sewed it. Then I 
put a bib on aand a pocket with 
pins and began to sew it. I picked 
the pins oout. I put Shoulder straps 
on, too, I am not finished yet. 
—Lilione Lortie, 1A Int. 


I made an apron with a big pocket 
in the sewing class and learnt to 
bind an edge with bias binding. I 
made some roller towels with flat 
seams, —Gail Thompson, 2V1. 


My Aunt Bessie bought two white 
and two blue balls of yarn, Every 
day I knit at a baby's romper for 
my friend; it is white. I am-knitting 
to shape the armholes. I think I 
will give it to my friend as a pre- 
sent for Christmas. 

—Beatrice Brennan, 2A2. 


I made a beautiful apron, the 
colours being blue, red, green, and 
white and the flowers are blue with 
rreen leaves. My apron has big pock- 
ets Hned with white. 

—Jacqueline House, 2V2 


I made myself a blue and yellow 
apron. Miss Norman told me how to 
make it. First she put a cloth on 
the table and measured it. Then she 
cut {t out and gave me an apron. 
Then I sewed, gathered, a band, 
apron ties and a pocket. Then she 
told me how to sew on the machine 
and I began to machine it. I put 
shoulder straps on with some plns. 
IT began to sew it and picked the 
bins out. Then she told me how to 
knit a washcloth, 

—Ann Tyo, 1V2 

Every day Miss Norman teaches 
us how to make toy animals. I fin- 
ished making a toy dog and I made 
a toy cat, now T shall take them 
home to put on my bed and *hey ‘ill 
be pretty. 

Tast September 2A2 and 3A work- 
ed hard too make many. many 
towels for O.S.D. Mr. Wilson was 
proud of us because we made towels 
every day until the big roll of tow- 
«lling was all gone. 

--Judy Ann Wilson, 2A2 


My name ts Donna Mosher and 
J live in Camp Borden. Miss Norman 
came to our school from England. 
She works in the sewing room. She 
teaches us how to sew. I made 11 
towels. It is hard work in the sew- 
ing room. I made ade an apron for 
myself. I will make toy animals 
next. 

Donna Mosher, 3A 


Miss Norman came to school from 
England. She likes it here. We have 
learnt to make a flat seam on tow- 
els, then we made an apron trimmed 
“ith binding. I made my apron. It 
‘s beautiful. It is purple and yelow 
with red and green leaves. 


—Patricia Trask, 2A1 


T made 13 towels, a toy animal, 
“ cat and apron but I have not 
finished the toy animal. I should 
like to make a white cat. I will 
make pyjamas for the hospital and 
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if the little girls are sick they will 
use the pyjamas we have made. I 
wish I could make a blouse. Miss 
Norman gives us many things to 
make and’the girls are busy. 
Patricia How, 3A 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 4) 


water, milk and many more. Miss 
Sullvian used raised maps for her 
pupils to study geography. 

Before many years had passed, 
she had learned to read Bravlle. 
Books printed in Braille are read 
by touching the raised letters with 
the fingers, 2 

When Helen was ten years old, 
she read one day ofa deaf\ blind 
girl who had learnéa to talk. Im- 
mediately, she decided she would 
also learn to speak. She repeated 
words and sentences for hours using 
her fingers to learn the vibrations 
of Miss Sullivan's throat, the move- 
ment of her tongue and the expres- 
ston of her face. 

Miss Keller went to college with 
Miss Sullivan to help her. She spell- 
ed the professor's lectures into her 
hands. She graduated from college 
in 1904, when she was twenty-four 
years old. * 

I think she Is 4 wonderful woman 
as she can now speak French and 
English. She also has much cor- 
respondance with many girls and 
boys who are deaf and blind. Miss 
Keller 4s still alive. She is now 
seventy-elght years old 

This story about Helen ts very 
interesting to me because I am 
deaf, also. 

—Geraldine O'Dell, 4A Senior. 


A Priest in the Arctic 


I read a story that I like very 
much written by Roger Bullard 
about a priest in the Arctic. 

The story begins with Father 
Bullard's arrival at Coppermine, 
Canada. This was the climax of a 
venture that had started eight years 
before in 1926. 

At this time Father Buliard was 
about seventeen years old and at- 
tending the Christian ther's 
school in Besancon, France. The 
brothers wanted him to learn latin 
and become a priest but he was not 
@ good student and not much inte- 

cted until he was read the book 
called. “The White Epic”. This book 
described the life of the Eskimos 
in northern Canada and the work 
being carried on by a few mission 
priests belonging to an order called 
the Oblate Fathers of Mary Im- 
maculate. 

He told his mama if they'd have 
him, he was going to Join the Ob- 
lates. His mother could hardly be- 
Heve it. She cried with happiness, 
“We are going to have a priest in 
the family, a priest.” Roger Buliard 
smiled to himself, he was gping to 
be a priest called, “an Oblate” and 
God willing, a missionary to the 
Eskimos. 

He never had been much of a 
student, but he studied, hard dur- 
ing his four years in the Oblate 
novitiate. 

One morning in 1934, he said 
goodbye to his family at Le Havre. 
France. He was on his way to the 
New World and new work. 


The rest of the story tells of 
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1, Thou shalt not quit. 
2. Thou shalt not alibi. 
3. Thou shalt not gloat over win- 


4. Thou shalt not take unfair 


advantazes. 


6. Thou shalt not ask odds thou 


and Margaret Schneller. 
Junior-—Beth Wright. 


Mosher, Carol Ann Palmer, 


Kirker. 


Donna Roult, Patsy Bishop, Marilyn ; 
B.shop, Betty Williams, Evelyn| 
Caldwell, Barbara Beaumont, Nancy 
Moon, Diane Lew, Pat Van Alstyne, 


captain 
Margaret Munsie, Beverly Clayton. 
Lee Hunter, Elizabeth Spark, Jean 
Shaw, Ruth Massicotte, Donna 


Braden, Pauline Tirshart and Lorna 


In the “A" section Trenton won 
both junior and senior champion- 


ert unwilling to give. 

7. Thou shalt always be willing 
to give thine opponent the shade. 

8. Thou shalt not under estimate 
thine opponent or overestimate thy- 
self. 

9. Remember, the game is the 
thing. He who thinks otherwise is 
no true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest 

for he who plays clean and hard 

wins even when he loses. 
—Unknown. 
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School Physican Dr. R. W. 
Tennent Dies Suddenly 


Striken suddenly with a heart 
attack, Dr. Robert W. Tennent, 51 
Victoria Avenue, Belleville, passed 
away at his residence shortly be- 
fore ten o’clock.on Thursday even- 
ing, November 7th. 


Dr.\Tennent had returned from 
making a professional call and said 
he felt tired. He lay down for a few 
minutes when the seizure came and 
he died almost instantly. 


The funeral service was conduct- 
ed by Rev. R. D. MacLean, minister 
of St, Andrews Presbyterian Church, 
at the family residence on Saturday 
afternoon, November 9. The De- 
partment of Education was repre- 
sented by Mr. J. F. Stinson, Assi- 
stant Superintendent of Special 
Services, who was accompanied by 
Mrs. Stinsoa, Among the many 
Moral tributes was a beauitful ar- 
rangement from the pupils of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 


For the past 25 years Dr. Tennent 
had served faithtully and well as 
the school docuor of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, making regular 
morning calls to the school each 
day, and as often in addition as he 
was needed. He carried on his pri- 
vate practice as well, but in recent 
years his work was gradually more 
restricted to his care of the child- 
ren at this school. He was more than 
their doctor and medical adviser— 
he loved them and was interested in 
their many activities. Each year he 
gave a prize to the best all-round 
athletes in the school. Nor was his 
generosity confined to this formal 
presentation. He was always ready 
to show his interest in the children 
in tangible but anonymous ways. 


It is a great tribute to his at- 
tentiveness to the needs of our pupils 
to point out that for many years no 
other doctor had to be called 
to one of them because Dr. Tennent 
was unable to come. He was always 
at hand when needed. Most recent 
example of his care and skill was 
the way in which the 250 pupils of 
the school who suffered from the 
recent outbreak of influenza were 
brought safety, back to health with- 
out the development of pneumonia 
or other complications. 


Among the things he pioneered 
at the schoo] was the use of im- 
munization against. scarlet fever. 
This was began under his direction 
at a time when its use was just 
beginning. He was proud to point 
out that not a case of scarlet fever 
occurred at the school since in- 
noculation against it was begun. 
Only this year has the need for its 
use been superceded by the advance 
in medical science. 


Rart of an editorial in the Ont- 
ario Intelligencer in tribute to Dr. 
Tennent reads as follows: 


“The good works a man does in 
his lifetime live long after he passes 
on. They need not be great under- 
takings, but rather the courtesies of 
every-day living. And so it was with 
Dr. Tennent. The little acts of 
thoughtfulness, kindness, and gen- 
erosity which mean so much to 
People in trouble will be treasured 
memories of those who knew him 
Lest as a friend and physician. This 
fine Christian gentleman woua ask 
for no greater tribute than that.” 


See 
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All of the pupils and staff members, 
present and past, to whom Dr. 


Remembrance Day Service 

‘The annual Remembrance Day ser- 
vice was held in the school audi- 
torium at eleven oclock on the mor- 
ning of Friday, November the 8th. 

The following students assisted in 
the service: Betty Williams, Doune 
Clary, Diane Warlow, Anita Jackson, 
Geraldine O'Dell, Lillian Kluba, 
Catherine McDonald, Heth Moore, 
Harry Willson, Andre Bourget, Har- 
old Bradley and Mr. Gordon. 


Order of Service 

1. Mr. J. G. Demeza—Super- 
intendent “The Purpose of This 
Assembly” 

2. O Canada 
Pslam 124--Read by Harold 
Bradley 

4. Hymn—“O God Our Help in 
Ages Past” 

5. Prayer—Led by Mr. Demeza 
Placing the Flag at Half-mast 
—Andre Bourget 

7. Leying of the Wreath—Diane 
Warlow 

8. Two minutes Silence 

9. Poem—"In Flanders Fields” 

10. Raising the Flag 

11. God Save the Queen 

—_—-—. 


NEW PUPILS 


The following new pupils had 
registered by October 15th (included 
are beginning pupils and those who 
have transferred from other 
schools) : 

6 years, 4 months to 7 years: 

Linda Hart, Patricia Dietrich, 
Eleanor Jakob, Nancy Kelly, Gayle 
Gaudreau, Marlene Joynson, Shan- 
non Corcoran, Theresa St. George, 
Bonnie Lee Perry, Carol Cotton, 
and Carol Dalton. 
James Howitt, James Cripps, Bryan 
Stewart, Samuel Ash, Wayne Dur- 
and, Richard Larsh, Michael Tur- 
cotte, Ronald Hall, Phillip Powers, 
Kenneth Dans, Gary Whelpdale, 
Danny Roberts, Micheal Smith, 
Joseph Masters, and Richard 
Jacques. 

7 years of age: 

Stewart Depencier, Robert Waugh, 
Robert Lafleche, Harvey Reizgys, 
and Kenneth Mcintyre. 

8 years of age: 

Mildred Rose. Brian MacKney. 

9 years of age: 

Patricia Gayler, David Winn. 

10 years of age and over: 

Robin Reynolds, Elaine Clarke, 
Grietje Verra, Lynne Emmerson, 
Shirley Westphal, Carolyn Cousins, 
Brian Wilkinson, Sandy Spoon, Paul 
Hinks, John Duggan, Ronald Mac- 
Kney. William Barclay, John Foley, 
and Edward Brousseau. 
—_+__ 


* Teachers Take Summer 
Courses 
As usual a number of our teachers 
made use of the summer to improve 
their training and qualifications. 
Five members of the staff took 
courses in the education of the deaf 
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given at American universities ss| Mr. Vader congratulated Mr. and 


follows: Miss Barbara Chapelle and 
Miss Joan Shannon—Kent Univer- 
sity. Mr. John Boyd, Miss Juanita 
Fox, Miss Mary MacDonald, and 
Kenneth Graham — Northwestern 
University. 5 
-Others took course offered by the 
Department of Education as fol- 
lows: S - 
Remedial Teaching, Auxillary— 
Mrs. Anne Davidson}-“Miss Maureen 
Parrell, Miss Mora MacNeil. 
Industrial Arts and Crafts—J. W. 
Hodgson. 

Physical Education ‘Supervisor— 
Miss Beth Wilbur. 

SS 


Association News 


Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the As- 
sociation was held in the auditorium 
on Tuesday, September 17th at 
3:30 p.m. 

Tea and fruit bread were served 
by the Social committee under the 
direction of Miss Shannon. 

Mr. Vader called the meeting to 
order. The minutes of the previous 
meeting and of last year's annual 
meeting were read and approved. 
Correspondence was read. 

Reports were given by the salary 
committee, the Association treasurer, 
the treasurer of the Pupil Benefit 
Fund and the auditors. 

Mr, Vader thanked those who had 
been of assistance to him during 
his year as president. 

Mr. Chard, as chairman of the 
nominating committee, read the 
following report:—It 1s proposed 
that the position of vice-president be 
separated from that of convenor of 
the social committee. 

Following 1s the proposed slate of 
officers for the coming year: 
Honorary President—Mr. Demeza. 
Past President—Mr. E. A. Vader. 
President—Miss W. Huffman. 
Vice-President—Mr. K. Graham. 
‘Convenor of Social Committee—Miss 
B. Chapelle. 

Secretary—Miss S. Boyce. 
Treasurer—Mr, K. Graham. 

Miss Huffman took the chair. She 
welcomed the members. 

Mr. Demeza thanked last year's 
executive and offered his assistance 
to this year's. 

Mr| Gordon moved a vote of 
thanks to last year’s executive. 

Mr. Vader moved that the meeting 
be adjourned. 

—Shirley Boyce 


Weiner Roast 

On Wednesday evening, October 
2nd the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors of the Deaf, their fami- 
les and friends enjoyed a weiner 
roast at the O.S.D. cottage. 

Mrs. Chapelle and the programme 
committee provided us with an en- 
Joyable game of field day. 

Lunch of hot dogs, marshmallows 
and coffee was served by Miss Cha- 
pelle and the social committee. 

Miss Winn Maloney emceed the 
Initiation programme at the expense 
of our ten new teachers :—Miss 
Norman, Miss Munro, Miss Mann, 
Miss Shantz, Miss Obee, Miss Wells, 
Miss Little, Miss Crabtree, Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Webb. Miss Latchford, an 


‘| escapee of several years was finally 


cornered. 


Mrs. Bill Williams on their recent 
marriage. They were presented with 
@ gift from the association. 

Thanks were expressed by Miss 
Huffman to all who helped to make 
the party a success. 


Regular Association Meetings have 
been held on October 21st and Nov- 
ember 12th. Mr. and Mrs. Eric 8. 
Greenaway were our guests at the 
October “meeting. Mr. Greenaway, 
headmaster of the Yorkshire Resid- 
dential School for the Deaf in Don- 
caster, England, spoke to the associa- 
tion. Mrs, Greenaway is matron at 
the same school. 

At our November meeting, the 
teachers, who took summer courses 
in the United States, spoke. These 
were Miss Chapelle, Miss Shannon, 
Miss MacDonald, Miss Fox and Mr. 
Graham. 

—~——. 


*O.S.D. Ayrshires Win 


Awards 

A Farm of 160 acres forms a val- 
uable part of the total operation 
at the Ontario School for the Deaf. 
Under the direction of farm mana- 
ser Garnet Reid and his staff, this 
farm maintains a registered herd of 
Ayrshire cattle for the production of 
first quality milk for use in the 
schoo] kitchens and dining rooms. 
The herd is fully registered and 
regularly inspected. 

This fall for the first time cows 
from the herd were shown at two 
fairs and won honours which re- 
flect credit to the school and the 
farm staff. 


MADOC FAIR 
On Wednesday, October 2nd, Mr. 
Garnet Reld and Mr. Ron Postma 
took four registered Ayrshire cattle 
of the OSD. herd to the Madoc 
Fair. Each of these cattle won one 
or more awards as follows: 


Dry Mature Class: 
Second Prize—O.S.D. Money Maid 
the Fifth 
Third Prize—O.S8D. Record Girl 
the Third 
Mature Milk Class; 
Second Prizb—O.8.D. Money Maid 
the Fourth 
Two Year Old Helfer (Dry) Class: 


First Prize—O.S.D. Record Bonnie. 
Record Bonnie won also the Reserve 
Champion Award as the second best 


among all Ayrshire entries in the 
show. 


NOEWOOD FAIR 

Mr. G. Reid showed five OSD. 
Ayrshire cattle at the Norwood Fair 
on Saturday, October 12th. All five 
won awards, including the grand 
championship won by Record Bon- 
nie. Awards to OSD. cattle were: 
Dry Mature Class: 

Third—Money Maid the Fifth 
Mature Milk Class: 

First—Money Maid the Fourth 

Second—Imperial Girl 
Two Year Old Helfer (Dry) Class: 

First—Record Bonnie. This hel- 


fer also won the Grand Champion 
award over all other entries. 


Junior Section: 
Pirst—Bridesmaid the Second 
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‘This year we are pleased to have 
two new teachers who will aid in 
the teaching of athletics at O.S.D. 
‘they are Mr. Wayne Fox, who is 
coaching our senior foetball team 
and Mr, Harry Webb who is in 
‘charge of boys’ soccer. 


We have two football teams en- 
tered in the C.OS.S.A. this year. 
Our juniors play in a league with 
Albert College, St. Michael's, Brigh- 
ton and Napanee. Our. seniors play 
egainst Albert College and Camp- 
bellford. 

Twenty-eight boys came out to 
practise for our junior squad this 
year. Several of last year’s players 
were back and should form the 
nucleus of a strong team. We" were 
sorry to lose Jim Henderson who 
broke his arm in practice and will 
not be able to play again this year. 
He showed a lot of promise and 
would have easily made the team 
in hi first try at football. 


On ‘hursday, Sept. 19 our jun- 
jors payed St. Michael's of Belle- 
ville, wast year St. Mike’s took 
two cary Wiuns over O.S.D. but this 
year th: story was different. Led 
by Jacx Cyoeck and Murray Bro- 
Ney on was line, O.8.D. scored two 
first half touchdowns to win 10—0. 
Both Jack and Murray bloaked 
kicks which eventually resulted in 
the scoring of both touchdowns. 
John Wright. a very clever quarter- 
back dove over the St. Mike's line 
for one and he passed to Frank 
Stang for the other. Our juniors 
displayed a hard rushing line and 
a very fast backfield. The tackling 
of the O.S.D, boys was the high- 
light of the game. 

Schedule: 
St. Mike's at O.S.D. Sept. 26 (Jro 
AC. at OS.D. Sept. 27 (Sr. 
OSD. at Brighton Oct. 3 (Jr) 
OSD. at Campbeliford Oct.2 (Sr. 
AC. at OSD. Oct. 10 (Jr) 
OSD. at AC. Oct. 17 (Srp 
St. Mike's at O.S.D. Oct. 23 (Jr. 
Campbellford at O.S.D. Oct. 24 (Sr. 
OSD. at AC. Oct. 31 tJro 
O.S.D, Juniors: 
Quarter—Wright. 
lialves—Foley, Hawkins, Eynon, 
Chontos, Earle. 
Wings—Enman, Lillie, Fow- 
ler. 
ind.—Armes, Stare Gemmell, Ain- 
sworth, 
Guards—B rolle y, 
Barclay. 
Tackles—Platt, Harvie, Davidson, 
Salkay. 
Centre—Cyopeck. 

O.S.D. Seniors: 
Quarter—Williams, 
‘Tilves—Hartogsveld, Dube, Griffore. 

Bourret, Brousseau. 
Tackles—Parliament, Jakeman. 
Ciuirds—Barron, Yates, Goodchild, 

Reeves. 
i-nds—Wales, MacDonald. 
Centre—LeBlane. 


——_—_~___ 


Pe kind and be gentle 
To those who are old. 

For dearer ts kindness 
And better than gold. 


Pivny 


Willson, Levy, 
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Executive Secretary 
Appointed 

Miss Mary K. Van Wyk has been 
named executive secretary of the 
Alexander~Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, according to an an- 
nouncement made at the Associa- 
tion’s headquarters at 1537 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Miss Van Wyk, until recently the 
director of the Sunshine Cottage. 
School for the Deaf in San Antonio, 
Texas, succeeds Miss Alice Dunlap, 
who has held that position since 
1953. The new executive secretary, 
who took office on September 1, 
brings to her positfon a background 
of years of experience working with 
deaf and hearing-impaired chitdren 
and adults. Miss Van Wyk graduated 
from Florida State College and yk 
her master’s degree "Ye Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She 
trained at Lexington School for the 
Deaf and later studied at North- 
western University. 

Miss Van Wyk taught at Central 
New York School for the Deaf at 
Rome, New York, and the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 
During World War IT she was with 
the Aural Rehabil:tation Service at 
Deshon Army Hospital, Butler, Pen- 
nsylvania. After the War she organ- 
ized the Baltimore Junior League 
Nursery School for the Deaf and 


conducted a hearing evaluation ser- | * 


vice for the Baltimore League for 
the Hard of Hearing. Since 1947 
Miss Van Wyk has been director of 


the Sunshine Cottage school which 4 


she helped to organize. 

The expanded program of the 
Association has made it necessary to 
separate the duties of the executive 
secretary and editor of the Volta 
Review. In July Mrs. Jeanette 
Ninas Johnson took over Miss Dun- 
lap’s editorial duties. Mrs. Johnson 
has been associated with the Nat- 
fonal Society for Medical Research 
where she wrote a weekly TV pro- 
gram and edited the Bulletin for 
Mcdical Research. Prior to that she 
was assistant editor of the Journal 
of Medical Education. 

—_+—_ 


Volta Bureau Forms 
Parents’ Section 


In response to the urgins off par-|) 


ents of deaf children, new emphasis 
will be placed on its work for and 
with parents, the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf has 
announced. 

The Board of Directors has recen- 
{ly approved the formation of a spe- 
cial Parents’ Section and a new type 
of affiliated membership whereby 
organized groups of parents and 
other interested persons can help to 
improve the education of all deaf 
children in this country. The aims 
of the new program will be basical- 
ly the same as those the Association 
has had since it was founded in 1899 
by Alexander Graham. When Dr. 
Bell founded the Volta Bureau 
headquarters of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, he saw it os a means for 
promoting his lifelong interest in 
the teaching of speech to deaf child- 
ren. The expanded program will give 
added impetus to this already esta- 
blished purpose and will give parents 
chance to join with other parents 
who are also interested in furthering 


Officers and Teachers of the School 


OFFI 


J. G. Demeza, B.A., B. Paed. 

8. A. Gordon, RMT. 

Miss M. I. Hegle m= 
ss C. M. Maloney L.C.C1} . 

J. F. Wilson if ae 

Miss E. Ro.e 

Miss A. Laichford 

Miss J. Iwiddy 

Mrs. M. L. Quinn 

R. W. Tennent, M.D. 

J. Chant, M.D. 

M. J. Clarke, D.D.S. 

Miss PF. A. Pitzzerald, R.N. 

Mrs. E. A. Laily, R.N. 


J. Boyd. MA. 
Miss L. J. Lurnside 
J. Ul . BA. B.Ed. 


Huffman 
K. Black 
Miss C. M. Maloney 
W. Walliams 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 


K. R. Graham 


Miss M. MacNeil 
Mrs. B. Ryan 

Mrs. 
E 


G. 
Vader 
R. Van Allen 


Simpson 


~ Supervising Teacher—Int. School 


.Bursar 

Secretary 
Clerk Stenoprapher 
Clerk Typist 
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ICERS 

Superintendent and Principal 

Supervising Teacher ‘ 
Supervising Tcacher—Junior School 


Supervising Tcacher—Sentor School 


Matron and Dicti 
Physician 

4urist and Oculist 
Dentist 

Nurse 

Nurse 


SCHOOL 


ian 


On Icave of absence 

Mathematics _ 
Socia! Studies 

Social Studies and Guidance 
rial Studies and Language 
Keading and Literature by 
English Language and Social Studies 
English Langquaye and Speech 
Science.and Social Studies 


History and Rhythm 
History and Languzne 
Geoyraphy 

Reiding and Literature 
Arithmetic 

Art and Natural Science 


Mrs. A | Wannamaker English Language and Composition I 
JUNIOR SCHOOL ii 
Miss A. Crabtree 
M. A. Chapelle Miss D. Litule 
Miss 1. Chapelle Miss L. Manne , % 
Mrs. H. Chubb Miss J. Obce 
Mrs. A. Davidson Miss L. Shantz 
Mrs. M. H. Donoghue Miss E. Wells. : 
M. Engle 5 
M. Farrell 
J_ Paulkner 
1i, Forster 
J. Fox . 
M. M. Graham andiord 
Miss M. Munro Shannon 
VOCATIONAL 
3. J. Chard, BA. Tpying and Business Machines 
Miss K. B. Dal Home Economics ” 
L. M. Hall Carpentry 
J. W._Hod::son Agriculture and Meta! Work 
Miss E. Norman Intermediate Sewing ‘ 


Mrs. G. L. Lewis 
u. E. Morrison 

\. C. Stratton 
tH. Vaughan 
Mrs. M. Vincent 


PHYSICAL 


Bewuty Culture 3 
Printing and Linotyping 

Industrial Arts and Cra/ts 

Woodworking 

Senior Sewing and Dressmaking 


EDUCATION 
Boys: 

D. Quinlan x 

W. Fox la 

Hl. Webb i . 


HOUSEPARENTS IN CHARGE 


Mrs. 
Ww. 
Miss EB.‘ 


T. Graham 
PF. 1s 


the organization devoted to the in- 
terest of parents, with the two types 
of membership available. Organized 
groups of parents may enter on an 
affiliate basis. Individjial parents or 
other interested persons may join 
the Parents’ Section by paying the 
annual membership fee of $3. and 
designating themselves as members 
of this section. 


The Association's expanded pro- 
fram will allow parents to share in 
a nationwide effort to promote a 
better education for all deaf child- 
ren, the teaching of speech and 
lipreading, more research into the 
the problems of deafness and many 
other advantages. The Association 
will also be able to aid local groups 
in program planning. 


A circular entitled “News for Par- 


the educational opportunities — for 
thelr deaf children 
There will be a definite section of 


ents of Deaf Children” describes 
the parent program in detail and 


Girls’ Residence 
Boys’ Residence 
Junior Residence 


may be‘obtained free of charge by 

writing to the Alexander Graham 

Bell Association for the Deaf, 1537 

35th Street, NW., Washington 7. D.C. 
pe 
MEMORY GEM 

Tf a task is once begun. 

Never leave it till its done, 

Ee the labor great or small. 

Do it well, or not et aul. 


Has Your Subscription 

Expired? ‘ 
There are still a few par- 
ents who have overlook- 
ed renewing their sub- 
scription to the Canadian 
for this school year. If 
you have not attended to 
this, please send 50¢ for 
one year or $1.00 for two 
years to the Superinten- 
dent now. 


a es 
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Loss of Hearing: 

the Patient and 

His Problem 

(Continued from page 1) 
learning lipreading and by using a 
hearing aid. However, without the 
{ull range of normal hearing he 
misses She little asides that add im- 
measurably to the zest of normal 
conversation. He is often unable to 
localize the source of sound. He is 
constantly forced to supplement his 
understanding of speech with guess- 
es to fill in what is missed. Until 
their loss occurs, it is impossible to 
realize how enormously these “little 

“ contribute to the feeling of 
rroup participat.on. 


As living beings we can never be 
independent of our environment. 
end we live in it in varying degrees 
of security. Since the security is 
never complete. we maintain a 
readiness to react, to withdraw or to 
co forward as the need arises. The 
primitive function of hearing main- 
tains this readiness to react by 
keeping us constantly informed of 
events about us through sound which 
seldom penetrates to the conscious 
level. The question. “Why do I feel 
so depressed. so caught in a dead 
world?” so frequently asked by the 
hard of hearing person may be ex- 
plained as a result of the destruc- 


tion of the sound coupling which 
connects the individual at an un- 
conscious level with the 


and activity of the world. Undoubt- 
edly the loss of conversation makes | 
the deafened person feel isolated 
from the world around him, but | 
additional e:not.onal upset is caused | 
by the 1} of hearing at this primi- | 


tuve level. | 


Adequate hearing plays an equally 
important part as a receptor of sizns! 
and signals, giving us knowledze of 
activities occurrin: within the range 
of heariny. such as footsteps, auto 
horns, doors slamming, ete. Al- | 
though the eye lets us see in a} 
straight line, adequate hearing lets 
us hear around corners. It is easier 
to compensate at this level for lost 
hearing than it is at the primitive 
level. since visicn or amplification 
often enable u3,to recapture so:ne of 
the signals. 


Beyond those two levels, the use 
of language sets human society aprrt | 
as unique from the rest of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Spoken language de- 
mands hearme at a level where the | 
symbolic funetion of speech ean be | 
perceived and ‘used. With the use| 
of language, we are able to com-! 
Unicate through a medium which | 
is flexible and manifold. organize our 
thouxhts im a logical and useful 
order, and to formalize and define | 
the social limits which make up tie! 
morals and mores of the rroup. | 

Loss of these three functions dots 
not affect every hearin: handicapp sd 
person equally. A sudden, severe loss 
of hearine will cause substantial dis- 
turbance over th» abscnce of tie 
feeling tone of an active world. of | 
heariny on the primitive level. The | 
gradual hearins loss. on the other | 
hand, will cause less of a problem | 
on the affective level, and more in| 
the area of understanding spee:h | 
and difficu:ty in communciation. On | 
the whole, the dezree of hearing | 
loss, the rapidity of its development | 
and the age of onset are primary in| 
e#ttempting to understand the pro-| 
blem of hearing loss and its impact 
on the personality. 


| ain. The functionally deaf person, 


~ 


THE CANADIAN 


Frequently an otologist will see 
hard of hearing patients restored to 
serviceable hearing by fenestration 
surgery or the use of a hearing ald. 
But often the traits and problems 
attributed to the loss of hearing re- 
main, because they were not expres- 
sions of the handicap but rather 
expressions of the basic personality. 
Just as all other persons, the hear- 
ing handicapped must be under- 
stood as people striving to manage 
the problems of living. We must 
consider both the stresses which 
loss of hearing creates, and the ways 
which we can best help the hard 
of hearing to manage these stresses. 
Nor can we hope for a single an- 
swer, for there will be as many 
answers as there are people facing 
the crisis of adjusting to loss of 
hearing. 


Careful Counseling Is Paramount 

Each person's reaction to stress 
is determined by his personality and 
his ways of dealing with the realities 
of living. And loss of hearing, as 
an adjustive crisis. has characteris- 
tics that make it a difficult one, 
for many of our needs are met 
through interpersonal relationships 
maintained through communication 
achieved largely by means of spoken 
language. Consequently. the loss of 
communication skills is particularly 
depriving. particulary threatening to 
the carefuliy balanced personality 
structure and to its foundations of 
security, acceptance and feelings of 
adequacy. 

One observation stands out above 
all others, and that is that the great- 
est single factor standing in the way 
of overcoming such a handicap ts 
the attitude of the person toward 
himself and his problem. Many will 
not seek or accept help, but merely 
erood and limp through life pre- 
tending that their loss isn’t as se- 
vere as it really is. Such an attitude 
w.ll not contribute toward adequate 
adjustment. 


Discuss His Problem 

In helping to establish a construc- 
lve att.tude, the hard of hearing 
person must understand his own 
specific problem. It is not enough 
for him to know that he cannot hear 
adequately. He must recognize the 
limitations imposed by the handi- 
cap. He must learn what he can 
and cxnnot expect to be able to do. 
He should know whether his hear- 
ing is hkely to get better. become 
worse or reinain stationary. And he 
must attempt to make the best of 
the situation and spread his feel- 
ings and attitudes out in front of 
nim for self-examination in prepar- 
t.on for the long pull ahead 

More and more we are coming to 
recognize that emotional factors in 
the personality may theniselves cause 
deainess. In such cases, where there 
4s mo actual change in either the 
conductive mechanism or the end- 
organ, and when the nerve impulses 
ure actually transmitted to the brain 
but not interpreted, the deafness is 
psychogente. This is not to be con- 
fused with malingering, in which 
the person knows he can hear but 
makes a conscious effort to simu- 
late deafness, usually for conscious 


on the other hand, does not know 
that he still has hearing, and con- 
siders himself truly handicapped. 
Primarily through the experiences 
of aural rehabilition staffs during 
World War II. we are coming to re-} 
cognize that psychic hearing loss is! 


| he has won a battle. The positive ap- 


more common in civilian life than 
has been previously recognized. Al- 
though cases of compiete psychic loss 
or malingering are relatively few 
and far between, we are more im- 
pressed with the idea that deafness 
may well be organic, but may also 
have a psychic overlay complicating 
the issue. 5 


While hysterical deafness and psy- 
chogenic overlays to brganic hear- 
ing loss are of overail importance. 
They are properly the province of 
the otologist and cudiologist in their 
detection, and of the psychiatrist 
rnd psychologist in discovering and 
treating with the underlying pro- 
blem. While the otologist can often 
help in cases of psychogenic hear- 
ing loss by giving strong positive 
suggestions that the hearing will re- 
turn, the underlying problem may 
well be severe enough that profes- 
sional psychiatric aid should be ob- 
tained. 


Adjusting To The Problem 

What are some of the things which 
can be sugested as aids in adjust- 
ing to loss of hearing? The first 
step is to encourage the patient to 
face his hearing loss and accept it. 
rather than trying to pretend that! 
wt doen't exist. A positive approach 
toward admitt.ng the existence of a 
problem is needed and that includes 
encouraging the patient to admit 
when he cannot hear. instead of 
biuffing. When the person is able 
to change his position in respect to; 
the speaker, use the available light 
to help his lipreadiny. and do so 
without bens overly selfconscious. 


proach also includes emphasizin; 
the forward steps toward rehabilita- 
tion which can be taken, and in 
playing down the “no one willj 
know” idea which is so prevalent 
in modern hearm: aid advertising. 
A frank adimission of the existence’ 
of a problem will make speakers. as 
well as hard of hearing listeners, 
thuch more comfortable. 


Continue Normal Living Fj 
The second step is to encourae | 


the patient to resume as full a life 


ts 
as possible. The person with a pro- | 


gressive loss will typically give a! 


lustory of withdrawal from favorite | 


activities, such as movies, church, 
social clubs. and others, as fail: | 
hearing makes it increazinsly dih- 


cult to keep up with speech, Such | 
patients should be encouraged to pick | 
up as many of the old activites as! 
possible. or to subuiuve new ones for | 
them. Often the patient is able to! 
resume many of his former pur- | 
suits once he is over the initial ad- | 
Justment. especiaily if he has a! 
hearing aid. If croup activities con- 
tnue to pose problems in the und -r- | 
standing of speech, other more in- 
dividualized activities should be sub- 
stituted. It is vitally important for’ 
the hearing handicapped person to 
be able to become involved with 
things outside hi.nself end his p.o- 
blem, as much as for any person 
with any handicap. 


Another desirable aspect of deve-! 
loping and maintaining outside inter- 
est is the need to meet the problem 
of feelings of reference. When we 
enter a room anid conversation 
ceases, most pcople will assume that 
the conversation was about them. | 
These feelings of reference a’ 
common to all of us at one time or} 
another, when we interpret outside 
events as referring to ourselves. 
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Consider, then, the problem faced by 
the hearing handicapped person who 
is constantly surrounded by half- 
laughter, and frequent replies of 
“Never mind, it wasn’t important” 
to requests for explanation. While 
such feelings of reference will seldom 
become delusionary to such an ex- 
tent as to be considered truly pa- 
ranoid, they can lead to strained 
interpersonal relations with family 
and friends, and to substantial feel- 
ings of insecurity. 


Such feelings of reference can be 
held to a minimum if the person ts 
basically secure and feels that he 
is accepted by others around him. 
Further, the person who maintains 
his interest in the world around him. 
and in activities and relationships 
outside himself will be less likely 
to develop such unwarranted feel- 
ings, and will continue to consider 
the casual acts and comments of 
others as relating, not to himself, 
but to the world around him. 


The third step in helpinz the pat- 
jent to adjust to his hearing loss ts 
to encourace him to investizate all 
possible meaures to increase his com- 
munication ability, including lipread- 
ing and a hearing aid. Lipreading 
instruct:on should be encouraged as 
being a helpful tool in understand- 
ing speech and not as a last resort 
measure for the hopelessly deafen- 
ed. Hearmg aids should be spoken 
of positively and evaluation of per- 
formance of the examination and 
testing procedure. 


The {dea that patients should not 
Luy hearing aids until they are 
completely unable to get along in 
conversation should be discredited. 
end the advantages of easy orlenta- 
lion to amplification while the loss 
ds still moderate should be stressed. 
Along with this, the misconception § 
thet a person with a nerve type of 
hearing loss is unable to use a hear- 
ins aid should be exploded, and re- 
ced with the encouragement to 
a> satisfled with an increase in hear- 
n+ perfosmance, even though it may 
hot ever approach perfect hearing. 


Loss of hearing ts a problem which 
beng attended from all sides 
Otologists are not only treating the 
cal problem. but are counsel- 
with patients at a most cruc- 
lal time in their lives. Audiologists 
veloping new testing techni- 
ques and are offering special train- 
ms prog ned to make ad- 
custnent to hearsng loss as easy as 
porsible Educators are increasing the 
pe of train.ny programs for the 
hein handicapped child, and 
electronic enxineers, psychologists 
and researchers are all partidlgatin: 
am the attack on hearing loss. ith 
ich a team approach, it seems rea- 
mable to forecast a broaden.ny and 
more intelligent understanding and 

acceptance of hearing loss. 
--The North Dakota Banner 
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ENJOYABLE HABIT 
Onze she got to work, she did 
une but cach day she seemed to 

vet in a bit later than the day be- 
fore. At last the office manager 

decided to take stringent measures. 

“Miss Robinson.” he said, “I'm sus- 

pending you for a week without 

When do you want to take 

week--now or later?" 

“If it’s all the same to you," re- 

plied Miss Robinson brightly. “I'd 


rather just use up the time being 
late, 


the 
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The Christmas 
Story 


LONG time ago there lived a 

girl named Mary. She was 
pretty and very good, One day an 
angel came to Mary and sald, “Some 
day you will have a baby. His name 
will be Jesus.” Mary was happy and 
thanked God. Later, she married a 
good man. His name was Joseph. 
Their home was in Nazareth. 


One day the King said, “Everyone 
must gc to his old home and pay his 
taxes." When Joseph heard this he 
told Mary, “We must go to Bethle- 
hem to pay our taxes because that 
ts our old home.” 


The journey to Bethlehem was 
very long. Mary rode on a donkey 
and Joseph walked by her side. They 
came to Bethlehem during the night. 
They went to the inn but could find 
no room. They were told of a stable 
behind the inn. Mary and Joseph 
stayed In the stable with the cows 
and sheep. 

There were shepherds in the fields 
near Bethlehem tending their sheep. 
They looked up at the sky and saw 
@ very bright star. Then they saw 
an angel and were frightened. The 
angel said, “Fear not. I bring you 
Bood news. Jesus is born in Beth- 
lehem. You will find Him in a stable 
lying in the manger.” More angels 
came and sang. “Glory to God in 
the highest, Peace on earth." 


When the angels left, the shep- 
herds went to Bethlehem to the 
Stable. They saw Baby Jesus, Jo- 
seph, ond Mary. Jesus was lying 
in the manger. The shepherds were 
glad and thanked God. 

Par away from Bethlehem lived 
three Wise Men. They saw the 
bright, new star. They said, “The 
Little King has come. There ts 
His star, We will go to see Him 
and take Him presents.” They rode 
On their camels. The star went 
before them and showed them the 
way. When they came to Bethle- 
hem. the star stopped over the 
Stable. The Wise Men went into 
the stable and saw Baby Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph. They gave their 
Rifts to Jesus, They were happy 
and thanked God. —Ex 


The First 
Christmas Rose 


Adapted jrom cn old legend 
oO” 4 hillside of Judea slept Ma- 
delon, the little daughter of the 
shepherd Berachah. Only the oc- 
castonal bleat of a lamb disturbed 
the calm of the night. Yet some- 
thing wakened Madelon and she 
called her father. “Hast thou 
dream?" he asked. 
“Nay, Father.” she answered. 
“Seest thou not the strange light?” 
Berachah left the tent. Madelon at 
his side. Other shepherds joined 
them. Suddenly a voice rang out, 
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saying: “Fear not, for behold, I 
bring you tidings of great joy. 
which shall be to all’ people. Unto 
you Is born this day in the City of 
David, a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord. Ye shall find the Babe wrap- 
ped in swaddling clothes. lying in a 
manger.” The voice of the angel died 
away and the air was 
music, o 

“Let us now go to’ Bethlehem,” 
Berachah said to the others, “and 
see this thing which has come to 
pass,” 

The shepherds gathered together 
thelr simple gifts for the Child, and 
set out toward Bethlehem. Berachah 
led the way with Madelon. When 
they reached the stable where Jesus 
lay, the shepherds entered and wor- 
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shipped Him. Madelon stood alone 
in the shadows. “Alas.” she grieved 
“only I have no gift.” 

Suddenly an angel appeared and 
asked, “Why art thou sad, little 
one?” 

“I come empty-handed,” the little 
girl replied. “I bring no gift to the 
Savior.” 

“The gift of thine heart is best of 
all," said the angel. , 

“That I give Him gladly.” Madelon 
replied, 

Thou shalt have another gift also.” 

From the earth, as the angel's 
staff touched it, sprang beautiful 
white roses. Then the angel vanish- 
ed. Madelon gathered the roses and 
entered the stable. The shepherds 
stared in amazement, for no flowers 
bloomed at that time of year. 

Slowly Madelon approached the 
manger. “Will He receive this gift as 
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His own?" she wondered. She knelt 
beside the sleeping Baby and placed 
@ budding rose in His hand. The 
shepherds watched in silence. Made- 
lon prayed for a sign that the Child 
had accepted her gift. Then the 
Baby's eyes opened slowly and He 
smiled. Madelon was filled with 
great happiness. —Ex. 
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The Wooden Shoe 
of Little Wolff 


Reprinted from the original story 
by Virginia Whitesides 

A LONG time ogo there was a 
seven-year-old boy named Wolff. 


$ 


fwith 


Hest Wishes 


He was an orphan and lived with 


Greetings 


the 


Bear 
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an aunt who was a very selfish old 
woman. Although she had plenty 
of money, she made Wolff wear 
old, ragged clothes. ¥ was always 
afraid of her, but Idved her just 
the same. 


The school master was also un- 
kind to him and the pupils alwa; 
made fun of his ragged clothes, 
Poor little Wolff had to hide his 
tears when Christmas came. The 
night before Christmas the school 
master took his pupils to midnight 
mass. They wore heavy clothes and 
shoes, which kept them warm. Wolff 
wore thin clothes—the same ones 
that he wore week-days and Sun- 
days—and had on coarse socks and 
wooden shoes. These clothes really 
didn’t keep him warm. 

The pupils talked about the 


Christmas dinner they would have 
at home and also about the gifts 


December 


Ding! Dona! Ding! Dong! 

Hear the joy-bells ring! 
One and thirty little men 

To make them chime and sing. 
Holly berries gleam and glow: 

Beneath their glossy teaves 
Ieicles hang glittering down 

And sparkle from the eaves: 
Happy voices shout good-will 

To dear ones near and far: 
And over all the earth shines fair 

The loht of Bethlehem’s star. 


7 
which the Christ Child would bring 
them, It was sad for Wolff to hear 
them, for he knew that his aunt 
would send him to bed without 
supper. He hoped that the Christ 
Child would remember him after he 
had been good all the year ‘round. 


“lem midnight mass was over, 
everybody left the church. Wolff 
saw a child with a robe of clean 
| white linen sleeping on a stone seat. 
| There were carpenter tools “round 
him. His face looked very sweet 
‘nd he had beautiful golden hair. 
|but it was sad to see his freezing 
jfeet, which were bare, The other 
|pupils saw the child, but went by. 
| Wolff felt sorry and went to him, 
|He took off onetof his own poor 
shoes and laid it beside the sleep- 
ing child, and went home through 
‘tne snow, wearing only one shoe. 
;When he got home, his aunt was 
angry with him and made him go 
to bed right away. She put his 
| other shoe in the chimney and hoped 
lthe Christ Child would leave some- 
jthing to whip him with. 


The next morning when Wolff's 
aunt went downstairs she saw the 
chimney filled with beautiful play- 
things and sacks of candies and 
other things. And there was Wolff's 
other shoe—the one he had given 
to the child! When Wolff heard 
his aunt exclaiming “Goodness gra- 
jelous!" he ran downstairs. He was 


|very much surprised to see such a 


beautiful sight in the room and 
was very happy. Then they heard 
loud laughter outside and went out 
to see what was going on. Many 
people were gathered around . the 
[Rouse They learned that rich par- 
ents had found sticks left in the 
{chimney for their selfish children, 
and the priest had found a circle 
of gold and precious stones on the 
church porch where the little child 
had Iain and slept. Then the peo- 
ple knew who the little child was 
—he was the Christ Child. come for 
an hour to reward little Wolff for 
his kindness and faith. —Ex. 
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Commercial 
Mr. E. J. Cuarp 


My Summer Employment 
In early Mal I wrote an ap- 
plication with the\help of Mr. Clare 
to the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, requesting to return as a 
clerk-typist during my summer va- 
cation. A week later I received an 
answer stating that I was required 
to work again. 


On the morning of the 24th of 
June I had my medical examination 
before starting work. After that I 
eageriy approached the office build- 
ing of which I had sometimes 
dreamed while studying very hard 
at school during the past year. The 
sight of it thrilled me as well as see- 
ing the old staff members again, es- 
pecially a stenographer, named He- 
jen Miller. Mr. Orchard, my office 
supervisor, pleasantly exchange da 
greetings and asked me if I wouldn't 
mind using an old-fashional Under- 
wood typewriter and of course 1 
agreed willingly to use it. 


On my very first day back in their 
employment, it was rather shocking 
and unfortunate that a man who 
had been employed as an electrician 
in our plant for over twenty years 
was electrocuted through an acci- 
dent. 


‘The particular business in our of- 
fice was insurance and compensa- 
tion. I copied business letters which 
were required to be sent to other 
department supervisors soon after 
Mr. Orchard received them. Most 
of the time it was for me to make 
out all particulars of accidents in 
regard to causes of mishap, and per- 
sonal life histories for compensation 
cases. I typed numerous stencils 
daily seldom mak.ng a single error. 
It was one of my favourite duties 
during last summer. After that I 
frequently had to go to the sta- 
tionery department to get copies for 
the Industrial Relations Dept. For 
three months I sent periodical maga- 
zine to all the departments. 


Instead of going home for dinner 
I frequently accompanied) my cousin 
to the cafeteria. But, after I re- 
ceived my pay, I went to the bank 
as soon as I could and then home 
for dinner. 


Later on in July, one day, Mr. 
Orchard wanted to have a conver- 
sation with me in his private office 
and I suddenly thought my work 
wasn't good enough but to the con- 
trary he said that I had much im- 
proved in accuracy, speed, neatness 
and work over last summer so that 
he was pleased having me around 
the office. After that I never gave 
up trying to do my very best. 

During August 1 grew tired day 
by day so I decided to stop work 
on the 23rd to begin another school 
term and Mother thought I should 
have plenty of rest before attemp- 
‘ing much assigned homework at 
school. On the day of my leaving 
the office, I was astonished to see the 
staff giving me a parting gift which 
was a set of four diferent perfumes 
accompanied by a remembrance 
card. I felt so sorry to leave my 
Position where there was such a 
nice staff. 


I hope I'll be back next summer 
after I finally complete my educa- 
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Beatrice Brennan, Margaret Mor- 


permanent job, I expect I shall be 
happy with my new friends around 
this fine office building. 

—Marlene Caldwell, G. 10. 


My Summer at Continental, 

My summer work was with the 
Continental Life Insurance at Bloor 
and Church St., Toronto where I also 
worked last year. It has the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank inside at the rear 
of the building. I worked at typing 
envelopes, hospital bills, and cor- 
respondence forms for hospitals and 
doctors. 
I collected all the brown envelpes, 
letters and any other papers from 
the bottom shelf of each adjustor’s 
desk. Then I took all these papers 
to my desk and re-checked them and 
filed them in my desk. It was my 
task to select those which had one, 
two or more marks on the doctors 
and hospital forms and typewrite 
them with the hospital requests. 
After doing this, I put them in en- 
velopes to be mailed. 


Next came the card system which 
I sorted out with envelopes, arranged 
and distributed them to each desk 
or put them into drawers for the 
person concerned to check in her 
own department. ‘ 
In particular, I looked after tht 
general cheques while checking the 
forms which came from the adjus- 
tors’ desks, and signed on the inter- 
office envelopes to be mailed to Mr. 
Marchment on the first floor for him 
to sign the general cheques. It was 
my responsibility to see that I de- 
livered the cheques to Mr. March- 
ment before 3 o'clock each day. 

After taking the cheques down- 
stairs by the inter-office mail, I re- 
ceived them back and gave them to 
the lady who mailed them to the 
assured people after she recorded 
the dates. 


At any time during the day work- 
ers in our claim department gave 
me letters or papers of correspon- 
dence, which I typed to be sent to 
hospitals or doctors or to the as- 
sured people. After I completed 
typewriting them, I stamped them 
under the clocktimer stamper to be 
noted when I had sent them. I put 
these papers in the pending drawer 
of correspondence. Later I sent these 
correspondences and the adjustors’ 
letters contained in the inter-oflice 
brown envelopes to be mailed in the 
basement in the casualty depart- 
ment. 

The important thing about doing 
work for the Railroad is to do all of 
it every day. I took all Railroad 
charges from the box marked “Rail- 
road” on a lady's desk, and copied 
the numbers of the policies on each 
blue charge. If there was no policy 
number {rom the letter or paper, I 
had to look for the item cards to 
be checked. After checking the as- 
sured peoples’ names and numbers 
on the blue charges, I checked them 
by taking out the applications with 
the.r numbers from the filing dra- 
wers. I also took these applications 
along with me when I went down- 
stairs to the third floor to check the 
data cards. I arranged these ap- 
plications to be checked by the ad- 
justors to see if they were right. 
If I noticed they had wrong names 
or numbers, I checked them to see 
if they should be sent to another 
department to be investigated. 


tion at OSD. If I should seek a 


I also had to see to the filing 


with a blue circle, I stapled the files 


ling or pending. If there were blue 
lines running across on the hospital 
forms, I sent them to the box of 
the claim department to be checked. 
If I saw dates which the clocktimer 
stamper had marked on these files 


‘on the filing boards and checked or 
copied the policy numbers and forms 
on them. If there were no blue or 
red lines across them, I went to 
some girls and put these pending 
forms in their alphabetical pending 
drawers. After I checked the ap- 
piications of the Railroad, I looked 
for the filing boards and clipped 
them with blue charges and letters. 
1 also took certain pending forms 
from their drawers and put them 
into the boxes on other desks. 


There was a great varicty of things 
for me to do in my work. I liked 
my position and I made more new 
friends this year in the third and 
fourth floor departments. I hope to 
have a permanent job there after 
I graduate here this year. 

—Nancy Moon, G.C. 


} Home Economics 


i Miss K. DALY 


Birthday Dinners 
Last Wednesday, November sixth, 
there was a lovely birthday dinner 
for the Seniors, whom we had invit- 
ed, in the Home Economics room at 


eleven-fifteen o'clock. I was the 
hostess and Marilyn Bishop and 
Anita Jackson were the servers. 


I said “Happy Birthday” to Bruce 
Gregory, Margaret Munsle, Barbara 
Lewis, Larry Armes, Marlene Cald- 
well, Mary Jenkins, Jack Wales and 
David Meany, the guests, when they 
came here. They all sat and said 
their own grace. They drank tomato 
Juice while we were putting the hot 
food on the plates. There was roast 
beef, brown potatoes, Brussels sp- 
routs and carrots. We served them 
with the hot food. After that, they 
had lemon meringue pie and I 
lighted the candles on the birthday 
cake. Each of the pupils blew one 
except two. I sliced it for them to 
eat. They drank tea. All stood up 
and shook hands with Miss Daly 
and me as they thanked us for 
serving them the delicious birthday 
dinner. 

—tLiliian Kluba, G. C. 


On the twenty-third of October, 
we had a birthday dinner. I was 
the hostess and Barbara Beaumont 
and Catherine McDonald helped to 
serve. 


We invited the senior girls and 
boys. The guests were: Tommy 
Walch. Mary A. Oare, Donald 
Richardson, Donna Roult, Austin 
Barron, Elizabeth Spark, and Bev- 
erly Clayton. 


We had waldorf salad, roast chic- 
ken, baked oranges, boiled potatoes, 
boiled cauliflower, pumpkin pie 
and birthday cake. It was delicious. 


They thenked us for inviting 
them to have dinner here. 
—Doune Clary, G.c. 


In the morning of October 30 at 
11215 o'clock, the eight Intermediate 
pupils, that we had invited, came to 


gan, Peter Burton, Ronald Lawson, 
Ann Tyo, Robert Gow, Judy Ann 
Wilson and Rusty Clarke. 

We had a nice birthday dinner, 
baked sausages, baked potatoes, corn 
pudding, baked squash, cabbage sal- 
ad, lemon jelly and custard sauce. I 
had made a birthday cake and 
Catherine iced it with white ic- 
ing and Hallowe'en candies. We had 
Hallowe'en pumpkin with dough- 
nuts for the centrepiece with Hal- 
lowe'en punch inside it. 

Miss Daly and I shook hands with 
the pupils when they left the dinner 
party. —Diane Warlow, G.C. 

= 
Birthday Assembly 

The first birthday assembly for 
the Senior School was held on Tues- 
day, October 8th with Mr. Gordon 
in charge and Mrs. J. G. Demeza 
at the plano. The programme con- 
sisted of the singing of seasonal 
songs. The ‘flu bug’ was making 
{ts initial appearance about this 
time co some of the guests of hon- 
our were missing. Those receiving 
congratulations from Mr. Demeza in- 
cluded: Jeanette MacDonald, Patsy 
Smith, Sharon Kilbreath, Richard 
Salkay, Frank Stagg, Douglas Mc 
Conachie, Betty Rowan, Bruce 
Eynon, Tommy Walch, Mary A. 
Oare, Donald Richardson, Jean 


Lambert, Donna Roult, Austin Bar- 
ron, Elizabeth Spark and Beverly 
Clayton. 


Girls’ Sports 
Miss B. E. WI.aur 


Estee 


0.S.D. Girls Win C.0.S.S.A. 
Championship 

On Saturday, November 23rd the 
annual C.O.8.S.A. girls volleyball 
tournament was held at the Ont- 
ario School of the Deaf. 

Eleven school teams from the 
three districts of Bay of Quinte, 
Lake Ontario and Georgian Bay 
participated in the tournament. 
‘These were Peterborough, Whitby, 
O.S.D. Haliburton, Gravenhurst, 
Brockville, Stirling and two teams 
from Trenton and Orijlia. 

OSD, senior girls won the senior 
“B" champlonship by defeating 
Haliburton 49-21 and Gravenhurst 
36-26. Stirling won the junior “B" 
championship by defeating Brock- 
ville High School 60-16. 

In the “A” contest Trenton won 
the senior championship by defeat- 
ing Peterboro 61-28 and Orillia 49- 
2. Trenton also won the junior “A” 
title defeating Whitby 36-18 ond 
Orillia 34-16. 

The OSD. team were determined 
girls Saturday morning as they 
tried for and won another C.OS.S.A. 
championship. Sparked by Marlene 
Caldwell their captain the girls work- 
ed as a team to defeat first Hall- 
burton and then a stronger team 
Gravenhurst. And so thoughts go 
back to last year when this same 
team won the C.O.8.8.A. basketball 
championship in Toronto. The girls 
motto this year is “Let’s try again.” 

Senior team—Marlene Caldwell, 
captain, Evelyn Caldwell, Nancy 
Moon, Pasty Bishop, Marilyn Bis- 
hop, Donna Roult, Betty Williams, 
Barbara Beaumont, Beth Wright, 


the Home Economics room for the 


|boards, whether they should be fi- 


birthday dinner. Their names were 


| Margaret Scheller, Pat Van Alstyne 
‘and Diane Lew. 
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Junior School 


PREPARATORY I SE. B 


Miss H. M. Keren 

Stephen Byers goes home every 
night. Stephen likes to take a letter 
to his mother. 

Susanne Fournier likes to get 
letters from home. Susanne can 
write Father, Mother and Marie. 

Roman Kazragis likes to draw on 
the blackboard. He drew a large 
boat with many oars. 

Larry Lalonde got a box from 
home. He got new snow pants and 
braces, 

Karen McColl went home to see 
her mother, father and two sisters. 
Karen lovés her family. 

Peter Morrison gets many boxcs 
and books from home. Peter shares 
his box and books with his school- 
mates, 

Paula Reid likes to play school. 
Paula likes to hear the girls and 
boys talk. 

Harvey Relzgys came to our class- 
room, Harvey likes the girls and 
boys in Prep. I Sr. 

Beth Robitaille got a letter from 
her mother. Beth will see a new 
house and a new baby sister when 
she goes home for Christmas. 

Larry Smith has a goat at home. 
Larry likes to draw on the black- 
board. He draws many boats, shovels 
and horses. 

—+——_. 
PREPARATORY II A. 
Miss J, SHANNON 

November 11 was Remembrance 
Day. We did not go to school. 
Grammy came from Windsor. 

—Linda Graham. 

November 8 was my birthday. I 
was eight years oid. We had fun 
at the birthday party. 

—Brian Hoage. 

November 30 will be my birthday. 
I wal be eight years old. I am ex- 
cited. —Mary Jacques. 

T got a box. I got new rubbers, 
overshoes, pants, jacket and a cap. 

—John Laperle 

My mother ond father came. 1 

‘ent downtown. I was very happy 
—Carol Lazaroil. 

Yesterday afternoon we played in 
the residence. It rained. I looked at 
comic books. —Margo Miles. 

1 played with my doll-carriage. 
We watched Roy Rogers on televis- 
jon, Paula and I laughed. 

—Faye Ryder. 

November 8 Mother and Daddy 
came. Mary and I went home. We 
drove for a long time. 

—Albert White. 

Yesterday afternoon we went to 
the gym. We played tag. We had 
fun. —Pauline Wreguitt. 

—_+—— 
PREPARATORY II JR. 
Mas. M. Donocuve 

My father came to O.S.D. I went 
home with him. We went on the 
train. My father and I bowled. We 
had fun. —Brian Wiikinson. 

Thanksgiving was Monday, Oc- 
tober 14. We thanked God for every- 
thing. We did not come to school. 
Some girls and boys went home. I 
d.d not go home. I had fun at school. 

—Mamie Shawnoo. 


Dale Kasarda and I are new 
Brownies. We are very happy. We 
go to Brownies Thursday after 
school. Miss Fox 1s-Brown Owl. 

—Angela Hagen. 

I have a small doll. Her name ts 
Ann. She has brown hair and blue 
eyes. She has yellow socks, pink 
panties and a blue dress. I like my 
doll very much. 

—Dale June Kasarda. 

Hallowe'en was October 31 we got 
@ small pumpkin. We made a jack- 
o-lantern. It was fun. We dressed 
up in funny costumes. We paraded 
around the school and to the hosp- 
ital. We had a party in our room. 
We had candies, peanuts, ice cream 
{freshie and apples for lunch. 


—Danny woe 
We went to Emily's birthday. Siie 


was ten years old. She had on a 
pretty pink dress. I spanked Emily. 
We\sang “Happy Birthday.” She 
said “Ihank you very much. 
—Gall Young. 


Next week I shall write a letter) 


to Santa Claus. I want sxates, a 
bicycle, a cowboy yun, airplanes and 
a truck. —Wayne Goulet. 
I got a story book about My 
Kitten. Mrs. Donoghue told us the 
story. We hked it very much. The 
Kitten played and played. She was 
tired. She slept. —Arnold Lewis. 
My dox’s name is Cap. Cap is 
black and white. He Is a big dog. 
He chases the rabbits. I play with 
Cap at home. —Bryan Buckingham. 
We boys made a ieaf-housc. We 
Played in the leaf-house. We saw 
Rn tin tin on television. We shall 
see the Santa Claus parade on teie- 
vision. I talk to Almo every day. 
—Asko Marttinen 
We went outside Priday afternoon. 
Tk was warm. We raked the caves. 
We made two piles of Jeaves. We 
played in one pile. Jt was fun 
—Cecil Picard. 
Fi.day night it ra:ncd. We put 
on rubbers. We walked on the side- 


laces. We played basketball in the 
gym. 

Saturday afternoon we watched 
cowboys and Mickey Mouse on tele- 
vision, Carl, Herbert and I fou;ht 
We had fun. Bruce and I piayed 
checkers. He won. Cari and I play- 
ed. He won. 

Sunday mom.n; we went 
church. We talked about Re 
brance Day. 

Monday afternoon Margaret ca:ne 
ta sce me. I was happy. She rave 
me one dollar. I said. “Thank you.” 
We saw Mrs. Ruttan baby. Her 
name is Susan. —Joe McDonneil 


to 
a= 


My Birthday Party 
November 5 was my birthtny. I 


was twelve yeurs old. W2 had a 
party. 
First I opened my mail. I got 


three birthday cards. 
set, a tie clip and a shirt. 
happy. 

We played Pin the tail on the don- 
key. Leslie and I won. Then we 
played Musical Chairs. Douglas and 
Joe won. Next we played Hide the 
Candy. 

Dovie, Joe and Sharon helped Miss 
Faulkner. Dovie and Shuron put 
cheese on the crackers. Joc put the 
suzar on the grape fruit. 

Mrs. Ruttan, Miss Fox, Mrs. Sand- 
ford, Mrs. Forster, Miss Chapelie and 
their children camz to our party. 


Iw, 


ik. We ran. We tied up our shoe | 


I got a utii.ty | 


‘The teachers spanked me. The child- 
ren sald, “Happy Birthday” I gave 
them candies. 


We said a Grace before we ate. 
We ate cheese and crackers, grape 
fruit, birthday cake, gum and candy. 
We drank pop. We had a candy 
Scramble. We had fun. 

—Audrey Roach. 


Friday night four girls and five 
boys went on the train. We ate fish, 
candies, cake, bun, bananas and 
cookies. We drank pop. Mother and 
I had hot candies. I opened a box. 
A hand jumped out. 

Ssturday morning I washed and 
fed the gold fish. Father and I 
bought a biz boat. Mother gave me 
two batteries for a light. 

Saturday nizht Father, 
and I watched hockey on television. 
Toronto got 10. Montreal got 1. 
Fother and I ate popcorn. I went to 
bed. 

Sunday morning Douglas N. and 
! 1 went to church. Bruce and I play- 
ed cowboys. We worked a puzzle. 
Leshe and I played with guns. 

Sunday night a boy and I fouzht. 
We had fun. 

On Monday I came to school. 

—Douglas Rowe. 


Mother 


The Hallowe'en Party 


October 31 
liad a party. 

First we put on our costumes. My 
costume Was a cat. Next we paraded 
around the school. We saw many 
duys end girls. We went to the 
suthtorium. Then we went upstairs. 

First we played Draw a Jack-o- 
Tantern. Freddie won. Then we 
played Eat the Apples. 

We ate candy, ice-cream, apples, 
pumpkin tarts and peanuts. We 
; drank muk with flav’r straws. Then 
we cieaned the table. Sharon and 
| Dove washed the glisses. Freddie 
swept the ‘loor. 

Then we played riusical chairs. 
| Douglas and Joe won. We had a 
candy scramble. We had a 400d 
time at the Hallowe'en party. 

—Leshie Youns 


was Hallowe’en. We 


Fr.day night we had baths. Mari- 
lyn gave me the pink soap. I sme! 
ed it. It was pretty. I washed my 
socks. Mrs. Graham gave us yellow 
pills before we ate. 

Saturday afternoon Dowe played 
bat and ball. We went downtown. 
I bought so: popcorn.. It had a 
hétkey player in it. We had a good 
time. 


about Botany Bay. I was gfraid. 
On Sunday we went to cHurch. 


| —Sharon Montoux 


Friday night I went to my hom> 
in a car. I saw my dog Toby. I 
saw a dead yellow bird I saw a 
; signal light looking for an airplane 
I saw a hofse trailer fall in the 
water. 

Saturday morning I bought two 
poppies. I played with my pets. I 
have a dog. guinea pigs, hamp 
sters, a budgie bird. a fish, a hen 
and a rooster. 

Sunday morning Bruce. Douglas 
and I played with guns. Sunday 
afternoon I ate two candies. 

Monday night I came back to 
school. —Brian West. 


Saturday night we saw a movi>| 


GRADE I B. 
Miss J. FAuLKNer 
My News 

Friday night some boys carried 
many yellow chairs to the residence. 
We watched funnies on Disney 
land. We went to bed. It rained. 

Saturday afternoon some boys 
played war. I saw an old man walk 
by the school on the side walk. I 
ate an apple and kiss candies. 

Saturday night some boys and 
girls saw a movie called Botany, Bay 
and cowboys. 

Sunday morning ‘some boys” and 
sirls went to church. It was a little 
cold. 

Sunday afternoon some boys and 
girls ate ice cream and cookies. 

—Terry Bindernagel. 
Making Jack-o-Lanterns 

October 31 was Hallowe'en. In the 
afternoon we made our jack-o- 
lanterns, 

First Aubrey, Joe, Leslie and 
Terry cut off the tops of the pump- 
kins. Then Douglas, Dovie. Sharon 
and I cleaned them. Next Jeremy 
and Brian cut out the cyes. Leslie 
and Jze cut out the noses. Aubrey 
and I cut out the mouths. Sharon 
and Devise made some hair. Douglas 
Miss Faulkner put candles in the 


Jack-o-lanterns. She lit the candles. 
We turned off lights. We saw the 
jJack-o-lanterns. 


We put th 
Miss Fau:kne; 


jack-o-lanterns on 
3 cesk, 
—Freddie Gwalter. 


Friday night Carol and I played 
a game. Cars] won. I lost. I knit 
with a spool. It was raining. I saw 
seme bir girls going to the gym. 

Saturday some girls from Dorm. 
itories 1 end 2 played in the gym. 
Mrs. Bray polished the floor, Mrs. 
Bray helped me wash my hair. I 
played with a ba!l. Sharon laughed. 
Carol, Emily and I fought and play- 
ed Hide-and-Scek. We ate candies. 
We had baths i 

Saturday night we a’e supper We 
ate hot dogs. We saw a movie about 
coaboys and Botany Bay. 


Sunday ‘we went to church, We* 
Flayed in the residence. I wrete 


a 


we did not go to school. 


A man painted a chair. We played 
outsid. —Dovie Johnson. 
Friday night some boys played. 


baskektball in the gym. I put on my 
rubbers because it was raining. Some 
boys practised shooting for the 
market. 

Saturday morning I changed the 
hests on my bed. We watched 
‘key Mouse on televison. Sandy 
nd I played checkers. 

Saturday afternoon mother came 
to sce me. We went downtown. I 
got a haircut. Mother and I went 
to a movie. 

Saturday night some boys, girls, 
mothers and fathers had a supper 
at the Baptist church. It was snow- 
ing. We slept at a home downtown. 

On Sunday we went to church. 
Donald and Mother shook hands. 

Sunday afternoon a man and I 
laughed. We watched televison. A 
man, a girl and I played fish. 
Mother drove me to school. I said, 
“Good-bye.” —Jeremy Joyce. 
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Belleville, December, 1957 


a 
A Merry Christmas 
to all of 


ur Readers 


from the Superintendent and 
Stalt of the Ontario School for 


the Deat 


Mrs. M. Boyd Honoured 
on Retirement 


On Monday morning, November 25, 
all of the girls of the girls’ Resi- 
dence as well as houseparents and 
other staff members gathered in the 
auditorium to honour Mrs. Boyd on 
her retirement after serving as 
housemother in dormitories 5 and 
6 for the past eight years. 

Mr. Demeza called first upon Jean 
Shaw, Nancy Van Luven, and Beat- 
rice Brennan who presented Mrs. 
Boyd with an electric tea kettle and 
teppot on behalf of the girls. Jean 
Shaw read an address expressing 
the appreciation and best wishes of 
the girls. 

Mrs. G. Brown and Miss E. Fitz- 
gerald then presented Mrs. Boyd 
with a thermos pitcher and tray on 
behalf of the houseparents. 

Mrs. Boyd responded fittingly. 
She will live in Belleville. 


—_+——_ 


Dr. Stock Appointed 
Dr. John S. Stock of Belleville 
has been appointed to our staff as 
school physician replacing Dr. R. 


Ww Tennent who died last month 


after long service to the pupils of 
this school. 


Dr. Stock was born in Belleville 
and received his elementary and 
secondary education in Belleville 
Public Schools end Collegiate Insti- 
tute. He 1s a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and interned at 
St. Michael's Hospital, Toronto. 
S.nce that time he has been prac- 
tising medicine in Belleville. 

During World War 11 he served 
from 1941 to 1945 with the Tank 
Regiment in the 4th Division in 
Northwestern Europe. 


Dr. Stock is married and has four 
young children, two girls and two 
boys. 


‘We welcome him to our staff. 


Christmas Vacation Dates 

School will close for the Christ- 
mas vacation at 3.20 pm. on Wed- 
nesday, December 18 and pupils 
living in Northern Ontario will 
Jeave by train for’ home later that 
afternoon. All other pupils travel- 
ling by train will leave for home 
on Thursday, December 19. 

Parents who wish to call for their 
children may do so after 3.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, December 18, or 
anytime on Thursday, December 19. 
If you plan to call for your child, 
please write to the Superintendent 
advising of the day and time you 
expect to arrive at the school. Please 
note that pupils may not be called 
for before 3.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
December 18. 

Parents who are meeting their 
children at trains are urged to 
be on hand at the station well be- 
fore train time. Rail traffic is heavy 
at Christmas time, and sometimes 
our children have been placed on & 
special section’oi the train which 
has run ahead of the regular train 
schedule. 

Parents must not take pupils 
off trains without the school of- 
ficer’s permission. It- is necessary 
for the officer to check off on & 
list the names of the pupils as 
they are taken. 

After the vacation pupils will 
return to the OS.D. on Tuesday, 
January 7. The school bus will meet 
all trains on Tuesday, January 7th. 
Classes begin on the Wednesday 
morning at 8:30 a.m. 

SS 


Pupils Return January 7 


Parents are asked to note that 
all pupils must return to ar- 
rive back at school on Tuesday, 
January 7. If illness or any 
other cause prevents this, please 
write a letter of explanation to 
the Superintendent imme di- 
ately. 

——— 


Pupils Demonstrate 

Two Home and School Associa- 
tions have recently had the work 
of the O.SD. explained and demon- 
strated by staff members assisted 
by pupils. 

Mr. Demeza and Mrs. Wanna- 
maker took the 1A Intermediate 
Class tc a Home and School meet- 
ing at Queen Victoria Public School 
(Pine Street) on the evening of 
November 13. 

Mr. Demeza and Mr. Gordon took 
the 2A2 Intermediate Class to 
Madoc on Monday evening. Nov- 
ember 25 to demonstrate to the 
Home and School there. 

‘The efforts of the pupils and staff 
were well received at both meetings, 
and the pupils enjoyed their part 
in the programmes and also the 
lunch afterwards. 


—— -— 


Student Nurses Visit 


Nineteen members of the senior 
class of student nurses of Belleville 
General Hospital in charge of their 
instructor, Miss Doris Smith, spent 
the afternoon of Monday December 
9, visiting classes and other facil- 
ties of this school as part of their 
training course. In addition to ob- 
serving classes being taught they 
were addressed by Mr. S. A. Gord_n 
and Mr. Demeza. 


New Housemothers Join 
Staff 


“Three new housemothers have 
joined our staff during this term. 
Mrs, E. Royle has replaced Miss Ethel 
Belfoi who has had to leave her 
work in the Junior Residence be- 
cause of ill health. Mrs. M. Bray, 
who took over the’ work of Mrs. 
Frederick in the Girls’ Residence 
on her retirement has now moved 
to dormitories 5 and 6 in Mrs. 
Boyd’s place, and Mrs. G. Van 
Dusen has replaced Mrs. Bray in 
dormitory 2. We welcome these 
ladies to our staff. 

———— 


Superintendent Addresses 
Meetings 
Mr. Demeza has spoken to inter- 
ested groups about the work of 
the school during the fall team. He 
addressed the regular noon meetings 
of the Rotary Club of Picton on 
October 8, and the Rotary Club of 
Napanee on Tuesday, November 13. 
On November 18, he spoke to the 
Parents’ Association at the Hospital 
for Sick Children in Toronto, using 
coloured slides to illustrate his ad- 
dress ebout the school. 
—_——.— 


New Staff Residence 

Another new building has begun 
to take shape on the campus at 
OSD. Construction has been start- 
ed by the Tatham Construction 
Company of Belleville of a new 
residence for members of our din- 
ing room, kitchen, and laundry 
staff. Located directly south of the 
laundry, and north of the super- 
intendent's residence, the new bulld- 
ing will replace the present maids’ 
residence which was one of the orl- 
ginal buildings of the school con- 
structed in the 1870's. It is expected 
Uhat the new residence will be ready 
for use by next September along 
with the other buildings now under 
construction. 

SS 


Senior Party 

The regular senior party for No- 
vember was held in the auditorium 
on Wednesday, the 20th. A pro- 
gramme of cards, lunch, and dancing 
was enjoyed. Prize winners for cards 
were as follows: 

Hearts—Girls’ winner—Margaret 
Munsie. 

Boys’ winner—Bruce Eynon, Bruce 
Gregory, Gerald Sullivan—all tied. 

Consolation—Barbara Beaumont. 

Lucky Prize—Elaine Bennett. 

Following a delicious lunch, the 
programme of dancing included 
Conga. Multiplication, Fox Trots. 
Waltzes, Balloon, Lemon, Squat, 
Elimination, and other dunces. 
Prize winners were: 

Spot Dance—June Casselman and 
Donald Earle. 

Squat Dance—Marilyn Bishop and 
David Harvie. 

The programme committee con- 
sisted of the Graduating Class and 
Grade 10 and Mr. Chard, Mr. Morri- 
son, Miss Daly, Miss Little, Miss 
Wells, and Mr. Quinlan. 

The lunch committee were 3V 
and Mrs. Lewis Mrs. Black, Mr. 
Fox, Miss Mann, Mr. Webb, and 
Miss Wilbur. Mrs. Quinn and her 
staff prepared the delicious lunch. 
Thanks was expressed to Mrs. Quinn 
and the committee by Marlene Cald- 
well on behalf of all of the pupils. 


Home. Economics 


Miss K. Daty 


Birthday Dinners 

We had a birthday dinner on 
‘Wednesday November 27, 1957. 

‘The guests were: Fred Singleton, 
Lorna Kirker,, Ann Todd, Eldon 
Clark, Shirley Fountain, Clarke 
Ward, Aimo Marttinen and Judy 
Roszel. 

They had tomato juice, veal stew 
mashed potatoes, cranberry sauce, 
grape sponge, custard sauce, pea- 
nut butter cookies, birthday cake 
and tea. 

I made a plain cake. I used butter, 
sugar, eggs, milk, flour, baking pow- 
der and salt. Anita iced it. 

—Agnes Galea, F.T.V. 


‘On November 20, at 11:15 am. 
there were elght pupils, Beth Moore. 
Geraldine O'Dell, Elaine Bennett, 
Carole Ferguson, Adrian Ainsworth, 
Donald McIntosh, John Wright and 
Daniel Wilson, who came to the 
Home Economics room for the 
birthday dinner. They had tomato 
juice, Swiss steak, scalloped fota- 
toes, Harvard beets, cream pie, 
birthday cake and coffee. 

I was the hostess and Catherine 
McDonald and Anita Jackson were 
serving. They said that we were 
good servers and they thanked us 
and said “Good bye” to us. 

—Barbara Beaumont, I°.0.V 


Wednesday, November thirteenth, 
was the date of the birthday din- 
ner for Herbert Bossence, Rita Con- 
tols, Mary Nicksy, Jackie Clemen, 
Elaine Carlyle, Gail Williamson, Ly- 
ne Emmerson. The servers were 
Agnes Galea and Beth Moore. I was 
the hostess. We invited the guests 
to come to the Home Economics 
Room at eleven fifteen. They sat 
down and then, prayed to thank 
God for their food. They had nice 
grapefruit juice, stuffed meat patties, 
creamed corn, mashed potatoes, rel- 
ishes, birthday cake, apple ple and 
tea. At about twelve o'clock, they 
returned to the residence. Agnes, 
Beth and I had a nice dinner also. 
Before the birthday dinner, I had 
made an angel cake. Beth Moore 
iced it with seven minute icing. It 
tasted good. 

—Marilyn Bishop, F.T.V. 


The birthday dinner \was served 
in the Home Economics\Room on 
the 4th of December at 11:15 a.m. 
During the morning period, the 
classes, including 4A senior and 
Pull Time Vocational, prepared the 
dinner. The day before I made a 
Plain Cake but one girl iced it for 
me. Barbara Beaumont and Beth 
Moore served the Birthday Dinner 
as I was the hostess. 


-The dinner was: apple Juice, meat 
loaf with tomato sauce, baked po- 
tatoes. spinach, celery, radishes, pep- 
per rings, green onions, carrot sticks, 
hot mince pie, a birthday cake and 
tea. This dinner tasted so delicious. 
The pupils, whose birthdays are this 
month, came to have a nice dinner. 
They were: Evelyn Caldwell, Mari- 
lyn Bishop, Lucy Butcher, Patsy Bi- 
shop, Herbert Alton, Andrew Dube, 
Bruce Newton and Donald Earle. 

—Marlene Caldwell, G. 10. 
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Army Day Visit - 

‘The Army day in Canada was Sat- 
urday the 2lst of September 1957. 
They have an open house day each 
year to give the civilian population 
an opportunity to visit the camps 
and see what a soldier works at, 
when there are no ware. 


‘Then if some member of their 
family decides to join one of the 
services, they have a general idea 
of what he will do and where he 
will live. 

‘They also have a better apprecia- 
tion of what the Services are try- 
ing to do for Canada. 


‘This year we were fortunate as 
we recelved an Invitation from Lt- 
Col. G. L. Vincent and his staff to 
visit Picton, Ontario, Army Camp. 

‘The Ontario School for the Deaf 
was invited to bring 40 boys for 
dinner and see what they do at 
Picton Camp. 

Mr. J. G. Demeza asked Mr. Lea 
Morrison, Mr. Carson Stratton and 
myself if we would accept this kind 
invitation, and supervise 40 Senior 
boys from this school to see this 
demonstration. 


We three teachers were very 
pleased, as we are ex-Arty. officers. 
Mr. Demeza gave me a list of the 
boys, names who wished to go, and 
also advised that there would be a 
bus at the school at 11.00 o'clock 
on 21 September 1957 to take us to 
Picton. 


Picton Camp ts the Royal Cana- 
dian School of Artillery for Anti-Air 
craft, R.CS.A. (A.A.), with the ne- 
cessary Services attached. 


The boys gathered on the steps 
of the schoo! waiting for thé’ Bus} 
to arrive. On the arrival of the bus 
I checked the boys into the bus and 
a printed programme was given to 
each boy. 

The bus started and we were on 
our way south for a journey of ap- 
proximately 30 miles. We told the 
boys the camp was large and there 
would be many other boys and 
people there and they must stay 
with our group. 

On arriving in Camp the route 
was well marked and men were on 
duty to guide us to the proper 
place. The first stop was the Mess 
Hall. We were met by Lt. Col. Vin- 
cent and some of his staff and 
shown into a beautiful modern Army 
Mess Hall which would seat about 
500 men. We had been telling the 
boys perhaps we would get beans 
or stew, but times have changed as 
the menu was Roast chicken and 
all the extras. 


After dinner the guides asked us 
to get in the bus and it would take 
us to the demonstration and the 
work shops. 

The display was very interesting 
and made you appreciate the soldier 
of to-day, as a trained specialist and 

_ Part of a well disciplined team. 


We saw modern weapons which 
included the following:— 

Guided Missiles—Nike Ajax, Cor- 
Poral, Honest John and several 
others. 

Radar—which gives warning of 
approaching air craft and also con- 
trols guided missiles and automa- 
Ue weapons. 

AA. Guns—Light, Medium and 


Heavy. Manual Control and Auto- 
inatie. 
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The, Services that are required to 
to maintain and keep these guns in 
action are:. 

Royal Canadian Electrical and Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

Royal Canadian Engineers 

Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps 
Royal Canadian Army Service Corps 
and others. 

There were men with each phase 
of training or demonstration who 
explained their part of the job and 
how it worked. 

About 4:00 o'clock it started to 
rain very hard so we had the boys 
get into the bus, as they had seen 
every thing that was open to the 
public and it gave us a shelter. We 
thanked our guide for giving\us a 
very interesting day started for 
home. , 

The boys were very good and now 
have a better understanding of what 
our Canadian Soldier is expected to 
do and what tools and machines 
Canada has given him to do It with. 


Boys’ Sports 


Mr. D. QUINLAN 
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Boys’ Volleyball Tournment 
Held at O.S.D. Saturday 


Nine teams met at O.S.D. on Sat- 
urday afternoon November 30th, in 
search of the top spots in high 
school volleyball. 

Ottawa High School of Com- 
merce, emerged as the champions 
in “A” Class, defeating Peterbor- 
ough CVI, Orillia District CI. and 
Bowmanville H. S. . 

Burk's Falls H. S. took the top 
spot in the “B” Class, after a play- 
off series with Gravenhurst HS. 

Mr. Elgin Vader of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf was the tour- 
nament convener and things ran off 
very smoothly during the full after- 
noon of play. A T.V. set was pro- 
vided in the gymnasium so that 
the players might keep track of the 
Grey Cup game. 


Ottawa H.S.C. were much the 
best in the “A” Class, winning all 
their games without difficulty. Ow- 
ing to a crowded gym at their 
home school, the team has been 
practising between 8 and 9 am. 
each morning before regular schoo! 
convened. 

The “B" Class. saw very close 
competition among the five schools 
entered, Gravenhurst, Bricebridge, 
Ontario School for the Deaf. and 
Burk's Falls were very evenly match- 
ed, but the ultimate winners showed 
more staying power and after tie- 
ing with Gravenhurst at the end 
of regular play, came out on top 
with two straight wins in a play- 
off. 

Tournament referees from 
Queen’s University weres Ron Mc- 
Intyre; Floyd McDermit: 
Langlois and Ray Hermiston. 

At the end of the Tournament. 
individual trophies were presented 
to the members of the winning 
teams, in recognition of their win- 
ning efforts. 

—Ontario Intelligencer. 


0.8.0. Wins Two, Loses Two 

The OSD. entry in the tour- 
nament made a good showing in 
all games. Our boys won thelr first 
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GIRL GUIDE NEWS 


The 6th Belleville Company Girl 
Guides began its activities early in 
October of this school year. Eight 
new recruits have been added bring- 
ing the total enrolment to thirty- 
six. The company also has two new 
Ueutenants, Miss D. A. Crabtree who 
worked with an Ottawa Company 
before joining the OSD. teaching 
staff and Mrs. J. R. Ryan who was 
enrolled early in November. The two 
guiders are replacing Mrs. J. F. 
Letersky and Mrs. W. Hutchinson. 


The eight recruits, seven of which 
have had similar work in brownies. 
are working hard under the guidance 
of Lieutenant Mrs. Ryan and their 
patrol leaders. The following girls 
hope to complete their tenderfoot 
test and be enrolled early in the 
new year, Susan Cooper, Judy Ewen, 
Roberta Ferguson, Louise Harley, 
Raymonde LeBrun, Margaret Mor- 
gan, Anne Tyo and Anita Villa. 


On Saturday November 23, Miss 
Carolyn McMullen, a guide from the 
Picton Company trying for her Gold 
Cord was challenged by the Comis- 
sioner to arrange a hike and cook- 
out for the patrol leaders and sec- 
onds of the OS.D. Company under 
the guidance of their Captain. 


The day dawned somewhat chilly 
but this did not hinder the enthus- 
lasm of the guides, During a two 
mile hike, Carolyn taught the guides 
the meaning of “Scouts pace.” 


Returning to the school, the girls 
shouldered their knapsacks and 
Journeyed to the OSD. cottage a- 
long the bay where dinner was cook- 
ed in true guide fashion. 


The following guides were also 
tested for their fire building abi- 
lity, which proved more difficult than 
usual due to the strong wind. Gwenda 
Andison, June Braden, Annabelle 
Cronk, Beth Spark. Jean Shaw, Lois 
Smith, Pauline Tschirhart and Judy 
Ann Wilson. 

The guides had a wonderful time 
and hope Carolyn was successful in 
passing her Gold Cord Test which is 
the highest award in guiding. 


On Thursday evening, November 
28, thirteen senior guides visited 
the Belleville Fire Hall with their 
captain. This was a very interest- 
ing and informative excursion and 
will help the ides a great deal 
in their understanding of what pre- 
cautions should be taken to prevent 
fire in the home and community. 
The guides wish to thank Fire Chief 
Mr. Vance who allowed us to visit 
the station and Deputy Chief Mr. 
O'Brien, who conducted the tour and 
explained the use of the equipment 

On December 12 the guides have 
planned a Christmas Party to bring 
to a close a very successful fall term 
of guiding. 

—W. Huffman, Guide Captian. 


two sets against North Hastings and 
Bracebridge, but lost out by close 
margins to Burks Falls and Graven- 
hurst, who played off for the 
championship. 
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The Little Sheep of 
Bethlehem 
The little sheep of Bethlehem 
Were not afraid that night 
When suddenly, the gentle skies 
Grew strange with song, and bright. 
When swift their shepherds- went 
away, 
And left them smail and still, 
All huddled in a woolly heap, 
Upon a lonely hill. 
A peace was on the earth that 
night, 
© very very wide ahd deep. ¢ 
Perhaps they knew they need not 
fear, 
Those blessed little sheep. 
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Your Christmas Tree! 


Don’t let your “Christmas tree. 
through carelessness, leave a skele- 
ton for the yuletide. Don’t forget 
that fire kills. That's the advice of 
safety officers of the Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests. 


Other don'ts: Don't leave the 
Christmas lights burning on the 
tree when you retire or go out. 
Don't set up your tree near an open 
fireplace. Don't use candles near 
the tree. 


Countless questions about Christ- 
mas trea reach the Reforestation 
Division at this time of year. Ty- 
pical conversation: 


“We set up our tree in the living 
room a week before Christmas last 
year and when Santa arrived there 
were more needles under the tree 
than on it. It looked more like a 
hall rack than a Christmas tree.” 


“That was probably a spruce.” 
the forester replies. “It had been 
cut probably ‘three weeks before 
you bought it. I always try to 
get a balsam fire or pine because 
the needles hang on so much better. 
If it's a spruce, make sure it hasn't 
been cut too long.” 


“How do you tell the difference 
between, pine, balsam fir and 
spruce?” 

“A pine always has two or more 
needles in a place on the twig; bal- 
sam needles are flat and will 
slide between your ur ib and fore- 
fingers. Spruce needles are four- 
sided and tend to roll. The spruce 
needle is sharp-pointed and prickly: 
balsam is rounded and more pli- 
able.” 

Popularity of the various types of 
trees apparently depends on the 
locality to some extent. In eastern 
and northern Ontario, balsam fir 
and spruce are common and, until 
recent years, were the most popular 
in Southern Ontario also. Since 
1946, pine have been appearing in 
increasing numbers in Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor. 

Scotch, red and white pine are 
used, Scotch pine from plantations 
being the most important. The pines 
retain their needles better than. 
spruce and so can be cut'as early as 
November and shipped considerable 
distances. Heavy snowfall in De- 
ember interferes with moving the 
trees to market. 

Lands and Forests officials are in- 
clined to attribute the Scotch pine’s 
popularity also to its six or seven 
year growing time and to its long 
popularity in Europe where it is 
quite common. 
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Miss R. VANALLEN 

\\Storing Vegetables and Frults 
_\We store our fruits and vegetables 
because they are better for our 
health than canned fruits and 
vegetables. They are less expensive 
too. 
We store our foods carefully so 
they do not spoil. Safe storage de- 
pends on temperature, moisture and 
good ventilation. Sometimes our 
foods are frozen. Frozen food are 
healthy foods, We buy frozen foods 
at our grocery stores. 

We can buy frozen vegetables, 
fruits juices, fish, meats and fancy 
dishes, —Gwenda Andison, 3A. Int. 


Pumpkins 

We see pumpkins in the autumn. 
Farmers grow pumpkins. The pump- 
kins grow in the fields. Farmers 
grow pumpkins for food for their 
animals Animals eat the pumpkins 
raw. 

People like pumpkins too. We 
always cook our pumpluns. People 
do not eat raw pumpkin. Pumpsins 
grow different sizes. Some pumpkins 
are small and some are very large. 
They have a hard thick skin. In- 
side of this strong skin is the yel- 
low meat. The seeds grow inside 
the yellow meat. The seeds have 
stringy stems. 

When the pumpkin vine is youn; 
it covers the growing pumpZ.no. 
Later the plants die and the pump- 
kins are full grown. 

—Anne Todd, 3A int 


Thanksgiving 

We had a holiday for Thanks- 
giving. We did not come to school 
on Monday. Some boys and girls 
went home. Many of the children 
had “flu.” I went home on Sat- 
urday. I had a good time. I went 
to visit my friends on Sunday. My 
girl friend, Nancy, took me to the 
moviejn Ogdensburg. Then we went 
to her ‘home. We had beans, pick- 
les, potatoes. turkey. jello, ice-cream 
with apple pie or raspberries pie 
and water or tea for Thanksgiving 
supper. I thanked my friends very 
much. 

Monday my mother, father and 1 
went to see my grandma's home 
in Brinstun. My father’s friends 
drove me back to Belleville at 8 
o'clock. I enjoyed my Thanksgiving 
holiday. —Lorna Kirker. 3A Int 


A Praying Manti, 

The praying mantis is a long 
slender insect. It has small bright 
eyes. The head turns in any di- 
rection. It has strong front legs. 
It catches crickets, bees. wasps and 
other insects. They grow two or 
three inches long. You find many 
in the autumn and in bushes or in 
fields. 


Just before cold weather comes. 
the female insect lays her eggs, They 
are fastened to weed stalks or bushes 
or the eggs remain in a cocoon 
through the winter. When warm 
weather comes the eggs hatch into 
young insects. 

—Wilfred Grieve, 3A Int. 


Our Collection 
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this fall. We have three large dra- 
gon flies, a praying mantis, a bean 
beetle a large spider, three big 
house flies, a monarch butterfly, 
grasshoppers and a few other smal- 
ler insects. We, found them out- 
side. —Richard Csab!, 3A Int. 


Wind 

Wind is moving air, The wind 
bends the branches. The wind turns 
the windmills. Strongs winds blow 
in Winter. Warm winds blow in 
spring and summer. Very strong 
winds are called storms. Wind 
changes the weather. Wind comes 
fron all directions. 

A weather vane shows us the 
direction of the wind. An cast wind 
comes from the east. A west wind 
comes from the west. A south wind 
comes from the south 

We drew a weather vane I saw a 
weather vane at home. 

—Susan Cooper, 2A2 Int. 


Tomatoes 

Tomato plants grow in the gar- 
den. They are rather large plants. 

Many tomatoes grow on a plant. 
‘Tomatoes have smooth skins. There 
is a meat that tastes good in the 
tomatoes. The small soit seeds grow 
vn the meat. 

The biossoms cre small yellow 
flowers. When they fall oft tiny 
iomatoes begin to grow. They are 
green. Soon they grow large. They 
tum red. Then they are ripe. 

Tematoes are good cooked. Mother 
cans tomatoes and tomato juice for 
winter. —June Pliska, 2A2 Int. 


A Large Spider 

We saw a large garden spider in 
Miss Norman's room. The coz00n is 
made from a leaf. It spins a sucky 
web around the cocoun. The body 
hes 2 parts. The spider witl lay her 
e¢gs in the cocoon. There are many 
e328 fastened together in a mass. 
Dur.ng the winter you will find co- 
coons under a fence, or in tie war- 
den. —Beatrice Brennan, 2A2 Int. 


Ttow Animals Get Ready for Winter 
Many animals store food to cat :n 
the winter. 


Some birds bring food to their 
nest 


Ants take food into the:r homcs. 
Rats andj mice hive in homes and 
barns. 


They steal food and hide it. Bea- 
vers cut down trees with their teeth. 
They cut the trees into pieces end 
store them away under the water. 
In winter they cat the bark for their 
food. 


Foxes do not store food be- 
cause they can iind food in w 
They catch mice, chicken, ral 
and birds. They eat them. 
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hoies in the mud. They 
holes all w.nter. 
—Ruth Guy, 2A2 Int. 


Winter Birds 

Some birds do not fly south for 
the winter. They here because 
they like the snow and cold weather. 
These birds are calied winter birds. 

The Nuthatch. biuejay, sparrow, 
chickadce and starling are winter 
birds. They have thick skin on their 
legs and fect to Eeep thein warm in 
the cold weather. They have new 
Buits of feathers in the winter. 


Sometimes they are different 


We made a collection of insects| colours. 


Some birds have funny downy 
feathers that keep them warm and 
comfortable. 

In the winter time these birds 
eat wild berries and tree insects 
and cocoons in the back of the 
trees. —William Conley, 2A2 Int. 


The Caterpillar 
We went outside for a walk. We 
found a caterpillar on the bush. A 
caterpillar has a head. It has eyes 
and a mouth. the caterpillar eats 
leaves with its mouth. We like to 
see the caterpillar eat leaves. We 
lixe to see it crawl. The caterpillar 
has legs to-help it crawl. You can 
see many caterpillars in the fall. 
Some caterpillars are the colour of 
the ground. Some have bright stripes 
on them. A caterpillar's body is made 
of many rings. 
—Robert Gow, 2V2 Int. 


People Prepare for Winter 
Mother cans fruits and vegetables. 
Father stores up food in the cella 
He stores apples, potatoes, parsnips, 
onions, carrots, squash and other 
fruit and vegetables. People buy 
coal, wood and oll to burn in the 
coid winter. People buy warm clothes. 
Mother and father put on the storm 
dows to keep the house warm. 
We come back to school. 
—Roberta Ferguson, 2V2-Int. 


Autumn 

In autumn the days are shorter. 
It gets di soon after supper. The 
leaves change to red. yellow and 
brown. They fall off the trees. The 
boys rake them and burn them. 

Plants scatter seeds in eutumn. 

Squirrels and chipmunks gather 
nuts. 

Bears and racoons cat a lot of 
food and go to sleep. 

Many birds fly south. 

Beavers store branches because 
they ike to eat the bark fa winter. 

Many trees in orchards are full of 
ripe fruits. 

People store fruits and vegetables 
for winter. Sometimes they freeze 
food for the winter. 

Farmers store food for their ani- 
mals. They gather in the corn from 
the fields. 

—Herbert Bossence, 2V2 Int. 


Vegetables 
We eat the roots of some vevetables. 
The roots grow under the ground. 
We eat the rosts of onions, carrots, 
potatoes, radishes, beets and par- 
snips. Many leaf vegetables grow 
in the garden. We cat the leaves of 
beets, cabbage, celery, swiss chard, 
parsley and lettuce. We eat the 
stems of celery, asparagus, swiss 
chard and beets. We like vegetables 
because they are good for boys and 
girls. —Donald Russell, 1V2 Int. 


Pigeons 
We saw some pigeons. Pizeons are 
birds. Pigeons have feathers. Pigeons 
eats seeds. Pigeons drink water. 
Pigeons can fly. They fly with their} 
wings. Pigeons can walk. Pigeons 
nod their heads when thoy walk. 
They say, “Coo, coo” Pigeons live 

in the pigeons houre. 
—Alex Ruperthouse, 1V2 Int. 


Good Health 
Soap makes our body clean. We 
bath with soap. We wash our hair 
with soap. We brush our teeth with 
tooth paste. We wear clean clothes. 


fresh air. We play outside. We wash 
our hands and face before meals. 
‘We eat good food at school. We eat 
fruit, vegetables, meat, fish, milk, 
eggs and butter. 

—July Ewen, 1V2 Int. 


Bats 

The bat {s an animal. It is brown. 
It is covered with fur. It sleeps. It 
can fly. It catches food. It eats 
moths and flies. 

Bats fly around the barn. I saw 
a bat at home. I do not like bats. I 
am afraid of bats, 

—Brian Rooker, 1V2 Int. 


Plants 

Plants grow in the so.l. The leaves 
grow above the ground. Plants need 
rain and sunshine to make them 
grow. The stem holds the plant up to 
the sun, Sunshine makes the leaves 
green. The roots grow under the 
ground. They take in the water for 

the plant. 
—Fred Singleton, 1V2 Int. 


Cows 


Many cows live on the farm. They 
go out to cat grass in the pasture 
every morning. Cows like sweet green 
grass. They like to lle down under 
the trees. The cows live in the barn 
at night. Cows are milked twice 
a day. They are milked in the mor- 
ning and in the evening. I visit on a 
farm at Grandma's. She has many 
cows at home. 

-—Lynne Emmerson, 1V2 Int. 


Autumn Flowers 
We picked some flowers. Flowers 

grow in beds. They are called Mower 7 
beds. Many kinds of flowers grow / 
in the flower beds. The flowers are |) 
called snap dragons, asters, gera- | 
nitums, znnias, and petunias. Many 
pretty flowers grow at this school. 
There are many flower beds in 
front of the school. The flowers are 
all dead now. 

—Ralph Martin 1V2 Int. 


Our Hallowe'en Party 

Tue.day afternoon October 29, we 
had our Hallowe'en party in the 
a:sembly room. We made many 
funny costumes for the party. 

After dinner the girls and boys 
went to the residence and put on 
ther costumes. Peter and Herbert 
helped Robert Gow and James Lear- 
month dress up for their Egyptian 
Mummy. We had fun watching the 
toys and the girls dress up. 

At one o”clock we ll went to the 
auditorium. ‘Then the Ress and girls 
with costumes walked” around the 
<chool. The teachers, the senior, the 
toys and girls and the little child- 
ren liked our costumes. Mrs. Wanna- 
maker, Mrs. Ryan and Miss Mac 
Neil chose the best costumes. Lorna 
Xirker, James Learmonth, Robert 
Gow, Bruce Fisher, Jackie Clemen. 
Brian Rooker, Paul Durand, Elaine 
Carlyle, Lois Smith and Sharon 
Duffin won prizes. They got boxes of 
chocolates. Then we took off our 
costumes in the basement. 

We lined-up with our captains 
for games. We played many new 
games. Mr. Graham yave suckers 
to the winning teams. We enjoyed 
all the games. 


At 2:45 o'clock we nad lunch 3A 
class served two kinds of dough- 
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LANGUAGE 
Mas. K. Buack 
Autumn 


‘The season of Autumn begins on 
September twenty-first. It lasts 
from September twenty-first until 
December twenty-first. The Autumn 
months are: September, October 
and November. 


‘The leaves of the maple, oak, 
and other trees change colors and 
{all to the ground, leaving the 
trees almost bear. 


Robins, crows and other birds 
migrate, because of the cold north 
winter, and they can’t get anything 
to eat here. Sparrows, swallows, 
chickadees and others do not mi- 
grate. They stay here all winter. 
They eat bread, buds, and seeds. 


Animals prepare for winter, too. 
‘The squirrels gather nuts and hide 
them in hollow trees or in the 
ground. Bears and ground hogs 
hibernate. 


The men bring in the garden 
vegetables and fruits, and store 
them in the cellar for the winter. 
‘The women do the canning. They 
can fruits, vegetables and pickles. 
People put on their storm windows 
and start the furnace fire. 


The Autumn sports are: rugby, 
soccer, volleyball and basketball. 
‘The boys rake the leaves. The lite 
boys and girls like to make a house 
of leaves. 

I like the Autumn, because tt is 
a beautiful, colourful season. 

—Patsy Bishop, 2A Senior. 


Hallowe'en Party 

On October thirtieth, after 
supper, we ran to the residence to 
get dressed for our Hallowe'en party 
1 did not have a costume, s0 I help- 
ed some other boys to put on their 
costumes. When we were ready, we 
left for the auditorium. 


First, we had a “grand March” 
and judging of the costumes from 
7:15 until 8:30 o'clock, the judges 
were: Miss Burnside, Mr. Clare and 
Mr, Hodgson. 

There were Relay games and 
stunts. We started off with a needle 
and Thread Relay.” This was fol- 
lowed by o stunt, picking up an 
egg on a spoon, and holding the 
spoon in our mouths. Then came 
the “Nut Shelling relay.” After that 
we had two more stunts. One of 
them was with Indian pins, and 
the other was with rulers and cups. 

We all hurried to our seats, to 
watch John Foley. He was a magic- 


tan, who showed us five magic 
tricks. 


At 9:15, we had lunch. We drank 
apple juice. We ate pumpkin tarts, 
cookies, ice cream bars and kisses 
We finished our lunch at 9:45 
o'clock. 

After lunch, Mr. Demeza awarded 
the prizes. There were three prizes 
for the boys and three prizes for the 
girls, 

Tt was getting late, so Marlene 
Caldwell thanked Mr. Demeza for: 
us. We watched John Foley doing 
some more magic tricks. Before we 
left, a man gave us some apples. 
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After cleaning up the auditorium, 
we went to the residence. We had 
an enjoyable Hallowe’en party. 

—Richard Salkay, 3A Senior. 
Bemembrance Day Service 

On Friday November eighth, at 
eleven o'clock, the intermediate and 
senior girls and boys went to the 
auditorium for “Remembrance Day 
Service.” Everybody wore poppies. 

First, Mr. Demeza talked to us. 
He told us that we had “Remem- 
brance Day Service in honour of 
the soldiers, sailors, airman and 
others who died to save us, in the 
two world wars. Then we sang, 
“O Canada.” After that Harold 
Bradley read “Pslam 124.” We sang, 
“O God our Help in Ages Past.” We 
eaid o prayer with“Mr. Demeza. 
After the prayer, Andre Bourget 
placed the flag at half-mast. Diane 
Warlow laid the wreath at the foot 
of the cross. Next. we observed. two 
minutes silence. We bowed our 
heads and stood still. We recited 
the roem, “In Flanders Fields.” 
Andre Bourget raised the flag and 
we sang, “God Save the Queen.” 

—Jeannie Lambert, 2V1 Senior. 


Thanksgiving Week-end 

On Friday, October eleventh, many 
girls and-boys had “flu.” They were 
in bed, either in the hospital, or in 
the residences, a few boys and girls 
went home for the Thanksgiving 
week-end, but I did not go home. 

On Saturday afternoon, nobody 
went to the theatres downtown, but 
some boys and girls went to see the 
“Passion Play.” at the Belleville 
Collegiate. 

On Sunday, I did not go to church 
because there was so much sickness. 
June, Gloria and I helped with the 
lunch trays. 

Monday was Thanksgiving Day. 
We did not come to school because 
it was a holiday. We saw a lovely 
movie called, “The Robe.” It was 
-D technicolor. 

On Tuesday morning, all the tea- 
chers, boys and girls went outside. 
for flag-raising. in honour of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to Canada. We 
saluted the flag. We sang, “God Save 
the Queen,” and gave tHree cheers. 
Then, we returned to our classrooms. 

The next morning we went to the 
auditorium to see “Queen Elizabeth 
and Prince Philip.” on television. 

—Barbara Lewis, 2V1 Sr. 


Volleyball Jamboree 

On Tuesday, November fifth, there 
was a Volleyball Jambor¢e in the 
gym. The teams were from Trenton, 
B.C... Quinte, Albert College. Nap- 
anee, Deseronto, Picton, Brighton, 
Tweed, Stirling, Madoc, Campbell- 
ford, Marmora and OSD. 

The girls played volleyball from 
three o'clock until ten o'clock. After 
school, some boys and I went to the 
residence, to put on our clean clothes, 
for the Volleyball Jamboree. After- 
wards, we went to the gym, to see 
the games. Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. 
Ryan were the scorers. The girls 
played hard. Some referees watched 
them playing. I drank a bottle of 
pop, which I bought at the counter 
in the corner of the gymnasium. 
Meanwhile, I watched Marlene Cald- 
well playing volleyball. She is Cap- 
tain of the Senior girls, and she ts 
a good sport. We clapped loudly. 
because the O.S.D. girls won many 
times. 


After supper, at seven o'clock, Mr. 
Harris gave the boys money to buy 
Pop at the gym where we went to 
watch the volleyball again. We en- 
Joyed watching the girls playing 
volleyball for. one hour. 


After we left the gym, the inter- 
mediate boys had showers and 
watched television, about the “De- 
tective and the Robber.” It was 
good. I also studied some Geogra- 
phy. I looked at the map of “Asia.” 
Mr. Blake turned off the lights and 
went to bed about 8:45 p.m. 


—Gilbert Lillie, 1A Sr. 
———— 
SENIOR READING 
Miss W. HurrMan 


Dale of the Mounted 
I read the story about “Dale of the 
Mounted." It was very interesting. 
The name of the author was Joe 
Holliday. 


One day Dale Thompson went 
to the Toronto Royal Winter Fair 
at the Canadian National Exhibition 
ground where he watched the 
famed R.CMP. musical ride. He 
told his father that he wanted to be 
@ Royal Canadian Mounted Police- 
man. He was seventeen years old 
but the next week ke would be 
eighteen years old. While watching 
the mounties perform the musical 
ride he talked with an distinguished 
looking gentleman who turned out 
to be Tom O'Halloran ex Super- 
intendent of the R.C.MP. 


The following week Dale sent his 
application to the R.CMP. office. 
He had to try several tests before 
he was accepted then he went to 
the Union Station to leave for Re- 
gina. 


When he arrived in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, he went by taxi to the 
large school for the R.C.M.P. where 
he began his first training. It was 
here he first met a man named Mike 
Hogarth who at this time was also 
training to be a Mounted Policeman 
but who was expelled because he 
was a drunkard and later became a 
thief. 


Dale stayed in Regina for three 
months, then Dale was sent for more 
training to the Rockcliff barracks, 
Ottawa. He stayed there for another 
three months. He passed his exams 
with high marks. Then on Gradua- 
tion Day he received his scarlet 
tunic. His family came to see him 
graduate on that special day in 
Ottawa. 


After the Graduation Day, he was 
assigned to duty in Ottawa for a 
time. Then he was called to York 
Aircraft plant, where his uncle was 
general managt He was asked to 
investigate some sabotage in the 
factory where there were many for- 
eign workers. Here Dale met Mike 
Hogarth again. 


One night Mike unloosed some- 
thing inside a jet engine, the night 
guard didn’t notice him because he 
hit him on the head and he was 
badly wounded. A jet pilot was killed 
because of the unloosed mechanism 
in the Jet and it was Mike's fault. 
Dale found Mike's car in the ditch. 
Mike and two other men soon sur- 
rendered. 


After the thieves were captured. 
Dale was sent to Edmonton, Alberta 
where he investigated an explosion 
at the Leduc oll field. 
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Dale likes the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police work very much 
‘and is proud to wear the scarlet 
tunic. —Harry Willson, 4A Senior. 

ee 


HALLOWE'EN PARTIES 

The annual Hallowe'en parties, 
with their air of mystery and ex- 
citement and the usual display of 
colourful and original costumes, were 
held during the last week of Oc- 
tober. 

The Intermediate party came first 
on the afternoon of Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 29th. The cost parade was 
followed by an afternoon of games 
and stunts, followed by the ttadi- 
tional lunch. Prize w-nners for best 
costumes were: 

Girls: 

First-Miss Autumn—Lorna Kirker 

Second-Old Man—Sharon Diffin 

Third-A House—Elaine Carlyle 

and Lois Smith. 
Boys: 

First-Egyptian Mumm y—James 

Learmonth and Robert Gow. 

Second-Tramp:—Bruce Fisher and 

Brian Rooker. 

Third-Pirates—Jackie Clemen and 

Paul Durand. 

The Seniors held their party on 
the evening of Wednesday, October 
30, and a colourful and lively affair 
it was. Following the costumes par- 
ade and judging a fine programme of 
games and activities had been ar- 
ranged by the committee. An addi- 
tional feature this year was an ex- 
cellent display of the magician's art 
performed by John Foley, one of 
our new seniors from Hamilton. The 
delicious lunch which followed added 
the final touch of enjoyment to the 
evening 

The Senior prize w-nners were the 
followinz: 

Girls: 

First-Mermaid—R, Massicotte, and 
E. Bennett. 

Second-Roosier & Farmer Boy-M. 
Schneller and J. Morgan. 

Third-Peanut—M. Munsie 
Worthy of Praise 

Jesus—M. A. Oare. 

Japanese—L. Kasm and J. Maz 
Donald. 

Boys: 

First-Old Model Car—Lynn Jarvis 

Second-Jet ears Yates, M. 
Lapinsky, R. Lacis Peter Grant. 

Third-Telephono—A. Barron 
Worthy of Praise 

Pumpkin—A. Ainsworth. 

Jungle Hunters—B. Williams and 
G. Griffore. 

The Juniors held their party as 
usual during the afternoon of Hal- 
lowe'en Day on October 31st. Fol- 
Jowing the costume parade around 
the school and into the auditorium, 
the classes returned to their own 
rooms for class games ond lunch. 

—_>— 
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(Continued from page 6) 


nuts, ice-cream bars, cider, apples 
and jelly beans. ‘Ve liked the lunch. 

Then Mr. Stratton threw many 
Hallowe'en kisses around the floor. 
He fooled us too. becnuse he threw 
ttle wood blocks like candy on the 
floor, too. Mr. Demeza was busy 50 
Mrs. Wannamaker gave boxes of 
candy to the boys and girls for 
prizes. Mrs. Hale and Mrs. Smith 
came to the party. Carol and Patsy 
were happy. We had a good time 


at our party. 


* ” 
“In Spite Of This. . - 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Nancy Evans’ 
frst prize winning essay of the 19- 
57 National Employ The Physically 
Handicapped Contest appeared in 
the January 29th issue of the 
“Record-Courier." Kent—Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

Nancy, a 17-year-old senior and 
honor student at Kent State Univer- 
sity School, also attended the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf from 
1949 to 1952. 

HIS is a story of a physically 
handicapped person. This 1s 
also a story of her struggle to estab- 
lish a worth while and dependable 
reputation in a small community. 
This person is I... . Ann Edwards 
and I am deaf. 

Many times, I have been sorry for 
myself and cried at my unfortunate 
curse, but now I realize that my 
trouble ts small compared (> other 
people whose difficulties are greater 
than mine, Just today, ay church 
a little boy on erutches braveiy 
walked up the aisle beside his 
mother to their pew, and I felt a- 
shamed and humble beside him. My 
handicap is unnoticed unless my 
unnatural voice and speech betray 
but the little boy's paralyzed 
lay stark naked before all the 
world Land yet be merely 
smiled and kept on talking about 


+ 


me. 


baseball, his favorite topic He 
could even make people forget he 
he was crippled. 

As 1 grew older, I realized that 


there were others like me, but with 
various kinds of handicaps. Some 
‘of these people were too mise-udle 
about themselves to care. Without 
encouragement and help, many 
would go home and just give up. 
Some would have been both emo- 
tionally and physically damaged by 
the overprotectiveness of their par- 
ents from the eyes of the outside 
world, or they could be totally des- 
troyed by self-pity which 1s | 
the enemy of all handicapped 
“The solution to this problem 
could best be helped by others with 
ihe same problems and troubles, 
otfering encouragement and com- 
panionship to them, Just like the 
Alcoholics Anonymous organization. 
A woman psychiatrist, Dr. Comille 
E. Cayley, who was cnppled by a 
tall, said “It is not the degree of 
disability that counts, but the per- 
son's attitude.” In other words. the 
handicapped who have learned to 
rise above their difficulties can help 
others with the same problem. I 
attended a hearing high school and 
my school friends sometim 
forgot I was deaf. 
But here, my real story 
begins. After high school, Io went 
in search of a job, and thus, 1 
faced the grim knowledge of beins 
aware of my handicap. Everywhere 
I received embariassed excuses, dis 
trustful stares und negative words. 
One employer even wrote bluntly on 
a piece of paper (I am Well trained 
in lip reading, but he refused to 
communicate with me. “You should 
go home and let your family take 
care of you. This world is too rouxh 
for such a person as you.” 


even 


really 


Enraged, brimming with tears. 
went home to brood alone. I began 
to think What's the use? So 
I'm deaf and I can't just toss it 


1 


\ "You've tried only 


| arucle in the paper about his views 
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rst way possible by let 
ling people be aware of my deafness, 
and by letting my family support me 
and smother me with exclamations 
of sympathy, 

But a week later, I was jolted out 
of my world of false content when 
my best friend distastefully called 
me a coward and a quitter. 


At first I was puzzled and shock- 
ed. Then, burning with indignity. I 
asked her why she had said that. 


Her answer was: “You know as 
well as anyone that except for your 
handicap. you're physically healthy 
und sound of mind enough to cope 
with any job they have for you. 
They won't give one to you if you're 
domy nothing but loafing around all 
day and feeding on your family’s 
and friends’ pity!” 

With hurt pride, I shot back, “If 
you were in my place, facing those 
employers, you'd feel differently 
But ‘my friend oly said calmly, 
“If T were you, I would still Keep on 
urying 
‘As 1 read her lips, my mind was 
in a turmoil. These questions that 
were in my mind were so puzzlingly 
persistent that I cried out, “Then 


rs 


answer, Ann. The employer is the 
judge of this problem of a handi- 
capped person's ability to have & 
job... but the community is the 
jury. It is the community which 
decides the question of the disabled 
person's responsibility. Judgment 
and skill. The community can 60 
against an employer if a handi- 
capped person is refused a job. It 
just takes plenty of understanding 
to do this. 


“And fortunately, a better under- 
standing of the employment of the 
handicapped ts increasing daily. If 
only they will rise above the diffi- 
culty of their own problems and 
take 


on responsiblity. people will 
to be unaware of it... 


“1 was smiling, really smiling as 
my friend finished. She grinned 
“Now Ann, will you go out 
and look for a job?” 

“You bet 1 will!” 

Ever since Mr, Sunders gave me a 
job as a typist months ago. I've 
been working at his office. I'm happy 
now. Just today, he told me that I 
was valuable in his office. and that 
I was doing the work of two per- 


why are those employers so against 
us handicapped people? What about | 
those who are worse than me . 
crippled, blind? Are they facing this | 
same problem, or are they lying 
back, supported by their families 
and friends? 

“Look, Ann.” my friend said 
slowly moving her lips so that 1: 
could read them easily, “Not all the 
employers are against you. Anyone | 
who holds a prejudice against a 
fellow citizen because he’s blind, or 


crippled. or handicapped in any 
other way, is really indulging in 
cruelty . born of ignorance. 


But there are so many ofhers who 
know the handicapped are good 
workers, ready to prove that they 
only want to work without 
pity any special favors” 


“Bur Ive 


tried every employer 


. You didn’t.’ she interrupted 
a few. Did you 
uy Mr, Sunders? He's the head of 
the local manutacturine any 
He's been known to take on handi- 
capped people. Didn't you read the 


com: 


of them? He's congratulating them! 
Said they were best workers hed 
ever had. 


I didn't know, I didn’t 


try him.” 


“Well, don't forgot to call on him. 
IN bet he'd give you a job so fast 
ill make your head sv Really, 
Ann, you'll be surprised to know 
that there are about two million 
handicapped people worse or better 


Mm 


off than you but are able to 
support themselves! Today, em- 
ployers have come to judge handi- 


capped people not by their disability 
but by their ability, 1 mean... 
the atilty to do a job. Very few jobs 
require more than 70 per cent of a 
person's capacities. America has 
realized that physically handieap- 
ped people are important sources of 
man-power as well as able bodied 
ones, when placed in jobs suited to 
their abilit 
“TL see I unswered 
fully, “but those employers 


doubt- 


away, So Ill accept it! 
1 accepted my handicap in the 


the ones who refused me jobs 


Vand never will forget . 


sons. I yuess it's because I practice 
so much on typing 


But lesson I learned 
. not only 
does the community owe a respon- 
sibility in finding employment for 
the handicapped... but it's the 


handicapped who owe their respon- 


there's a 


beyond the great muskeg, he ha 
never seen birch growing. He onl; 
knows it as a sun and salt-whitene: 
article that occurs rarely among tl 
spruce, poplar and willow driftwoog 
lining the beaches east and west o| 
his native Fort Severn. 

A few days later. we were walk! 
a raised beach ridge, where sho 
ice of receding Hudson Bay one 
piled up gravel, then abandoned jj 
for a new beach two hundred yard 
to seaward. The driftwood therg 
was old; spruce roots were nothin) 
but hollow shells, though appeai 
ing sound on the outside. Amo 
these ghosts of tree roots lay a hat 
sher form. a short piece of 12 inchd 
x 12 inches square timber wit! 
corners sharp and scarcely weathe: 
ed after decades in the dry sang 
Phillip demonstrated the quality 
this exotic bit by nipping off a cor 
ner with his knife, revealing th 
hardness and distinctive grain 
oak, and describing It as “muskw: 
‘strony? wood. 


He told me of the virtues of o: 
im the same way he explained whe: 
weese nest, and that caribou tracy 
disappearing under the tide a4 
made by animals going out to fe 
on rockweed; things which are peq 
ullar to his part of Ontario. 


I didn't tell Phillip that Iw 
familar with oak, and how it gr 
with great spreading branches al 
a truck thicker and taller than 
had ever seen I am not sure 
ever wonders where this wood or| 
ginates. AU that concerns him 


sibility to the community! 
—The Mount Airy World. 
Ses 


THE WORTH OF WOOD 


S$ THE Indian and I hurried 

alony the crest of the high, wide 
beach toward our tent and supper 
we occasionally paused to pick up 
bits of dry, sound-looking drift- 
wood for the evening fire ‘The beach 
was the northern fringe of Ontario, 
near where the Niskibi River empties 
santo Hudson Bay, and. as it is over 
most of its lenyth, the high-tide 
mark was delineated by a tanule 
of driftwood: the roots, limbs and 
the entire trees, the dock timbers. 
railway ties and broken paddles 
spewed out into the Bay each spring 
by rivers draining a quarter of 
Canada's surface. 


Suddenly, Philhp 
Cree companion? 
ful of spruce 


Mathew «my 
dropped his arm- 
firewood, leaped into 
the windrow and withdrew a four- 
foot lenyth of wood which I re- 
coynized, by a frayment of clin: 
ing bark, as a chunk of white birch 
that had escaped froma beaver dam 
far up some river. Before hoisting 
the stick to his shoulder to carry 
it to camp. he told me it was “mina- 
wsin atik”, a yood tree. 


of the axe I carried. He alsa tore 
off the brittle curl of bark and put 


it-in his pocket for tinder for some 
future campfire 
Birch does not ¢row within a 


hundred miles of southern Hudson 
Bay, nor dot ny other hardwood. 
save poplar, and the only source of 
wood fit for replacing broken hand- 
les, fixiny canoes. ete., is the rivers 
which reach into interior Canada 
and bring it down to be deposited 
on the beach, Since Phillip has 


| There's another side to this 


never in his 40 years been inland 


By way of | 
explanation, he pointed to the handle | 


that oak comes in the form 
tumbers from old ships and stay: 
from long disintegrated pork barre! 
end it is the best material for 
pairings toboxgans and strengthens 
canoe thwarts that the factori( 
hever make strong enough to with 


stand the bouncing weight of 
seated man when Hudson Bay 
rough. The Umber was too big 


cariy, but no doubt Phillip steerq 
jus dows that way the next wintq 
pried the block from the shallo 
snow and took It to his wintg 
camp a few miles inland 


Phillip’s people and the men 
the Hudson's Bay Company posts 
this coast have long coveted w 
from the south, When Radisson w 
at Port Nelson in the late 1600's. 4 
offered in trade rolls of birch ba: 
brought up from the bottom 
James Bay. A hundred years latd 
ch wood for snow shoe fram| 
Was sent north to Fort Severn fro 
Moose Factory gn the sloop whiq 
distributed protons and trad 
voods brousht by ship from) En) 
land 


Several times during the remal 
in long evenings of our trip Phil 
| removed the precious billet of irq 
from the bottom of the cana 
where it temporarily helped sep4 
rate baggage and bilgewater. 

admire and work on it. He whit! 
away all the hard, brown unde} 
bark overlooked by the beaver, 2 
trimmed off the ragged end ca 
when tree separated from stump 
the stump left imprisoned in 
bunk of an unknown stream hi 
im the headwaters of the Nelson 
the Churchill, the Severn or the W! 
isk, while the trunk rode an e' 
broadening current down to a wot 
where man regards white bireh P 
‘ay a valueless weed species, but 

Munawsin atik", a good tree, 


—Syh 
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Can Deafness Be Cured By 
Finger Surgery? 


Victor Goopxitt, M.D.* 


deafness involve the inner ear, or 
the auditory nerve, or the nerve 
pathways carrying sound messages 
through the brai 

No causal relationship has ever 
been demonstrated between the 
various types of nerve deafness and 
the condition of health or disease 
of the eustachian tube. In some 
cases, deeper surgery may be ne- 
y, such as that involving the 
bone, and that involving 
the small bones and windows of 
the middle ear, These surgical pro- 
cedures are usually described under 
the heading of “tympanoplasty.” 

In cases of middle ear deafness 
due to blockage of the eustachian 
tube, it Is quite possible that ob- 
struction may be due to adenoid 
tissue or to regrowth of adenoid 
lymphoid tissue in the region of the 
eustachian tube mouth. In such in- 
stances, it ls possible to partially re- 
move lymphoid tissue by massaging 
and curetting the tissue with the 
‘finger. As a matter of fact, such 
‘{nger manipulations are usually 
|used by every ear, nose and throat 
| surgeon during the performance of 
: removal of 


EAFENED patients and parents 
of deafened children are 
odically startled by articles in 
lay. magazines which describe the 
}most miraculous restoration of 
nearing to deaf individuals by the 
simple nonsurgical mantpulation of 
in the region of the eusta- 
chian tube by the “skillful fingers” 


uf certain specialists. 


two Basie Types of Hearin, 

‘The simple scientific facts of the 
matter are as follows: There are 
two basic types of serious hearing 
jow conductive and nerve. The 
deafness caused by a purely conduc- 
tive lesion 1s never greater than 
0 or 53 d2cibels. Profound deafness 
involvement of the 


peru 


ig Loss 


always due to 
vo datory nerve, 


Conductive Deafness 
Conductive deafness may in some 
due to blockage of the 
(atachian tube. In such instances. 
successful therapy may require 
nied.ce) or surgical attention to the 

of the eustachian tube in the 
er part of the hroat caled the 
nasopharynx. In many. cases, proper 


cases be 


thuapy will also require specific 2” adenoidectomy or 
1 to the middle ear and | iymphoid tissue from the nasop- 
membrane. harynx, The examining gloved 


“inger is used to ascertain that all 


radiation the-' ic. has been carefully removed 


Lavy is also indicated he: Da an irom around the tube opening. The 
i ment Lt ae ee wove ; tru removal is done precisely 
remembered that ail of the Above | \y2h special delicate Instruments. 

y to conduc- 


and the finger manipulation {s used 
suly for deep examination of the 
sues in this region, The tmprove- 
ment in hearing that follows such 
surgery is due to the combined 
surgical attack on this area of the 
eustachian tube and middle ear. 
‘The finger alone accomplishes !ttle 
cr nothing in the surgical objective 
of reopening the eustachian tube. 

It 4s quite possible that vigorous 
:anipulation in such cases 
partially remove some tissue 
the eustacHian tube to 


afness where the trouble can 
aced to the eustachian 


tosis is a bony disease in- | 
the hard bony capsule of 
cr ear extending to the oval | 
siduw where the otosclerotic bone 
d+s and immobllizes the stirrup. 
no scientific justification 
for the ulation of finger 
in oioscleresis, The trouble | 
thse cases is never In the eusta- | 
saat) fbe, but always in the oval 
2 where the stirrup fits into 
cval niche to transmit amp- | 
acoustic ener | 


Oro 


r 


allow 


and 
functicn, but such “singer surgery.” 
alone, would be a poor second choice 
im the surgical treatment of the 
conditions described above. 


‘or fluds and auditory nerve. In 
ch cases, the only surgical ap- In summary, conduction deafness 
jrouch 15 either directly to the | is toduy. curable in most cases by 


to the inner | 


one of several surgical reconstruc- 
uve operations. There ts no valid 
treatment yet, either medically or 
surgically, for any type of chronic 
nerve deafness. There is no scient- 
ific validity for the employment of 
“finger surgery" for any kind of 
deafness — The Volta Review. Re- 
printed with permission of the 
author. 


se, by what is called the 
mobilization operation, or 
h a new window created tn 
mtal semicircular canal in 
call the fenestration 
It is inconceivable that 
une would seriously consider the 
application of eustachian tube 
finger surgery in the treatment of 
ofoselercsis from our present know- 
de of this disease. 


abatws 
operation, 


“From the Department of Oto- 
laryngo‘ogy—University of Southern 
California School of Medicine and 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital; and the 
Deajness Research Laboratory at 
Childrens Hospital, Los Angeles. 


Nerve Deafness 
There is no evidence whatsoever 
that any types of nerve deafness 
ncluding the more severe variety 
vuntered in children are in any 
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Education and 


Judging by the frequency of in- 
structor’s adverse comments on stu- 
dents’ progress reports which come 
regularly to the principal's desk, 
one might jokingly infer that in 
the case of a sizeable group of deaf 
students their readiness for real 
school work is Just one long walt. 
‘The first six years of their lives 
they walt to become old enough to 
enter school; the next six years they 
wait to become ready to enter the 
upper school; and when they finally 
begin grade school and vocational 
work, they sit back and walt an- 
other six years for an inner spark 
to ignite their enthusiasm for learn- 
ing. 

Seriously, however, the number of 
laggards—students who are lacka- 
daisical in their studies, and only 
in their late teens begin to work in 
earnest—would suggest that this ts 
a problem that calls for special 
attention. 


When we remember that the deaf 
child's mental awakening usually be- 
fins only when he enters school and 
that his first six years are devoted 
chiefly to establishing fundamentai 
speech and language skills, we ap- 
preciate the difficult adjustment he 
has to make when he begins grade 
school and shop work. In terms of 
the normal child, his outlook at this 
stage 1s comparable to that of a six 
year old. Conditioned all his life 
to the world of infantile attitudes 
and reactions, his unreadiness for 
responsibilities at age twelve is un- 
derstandable. And with the coming 
of adolescence. the transition to 
more mature attitudes frequently 
becomes @ difficult one. In’ such 
cases, is it much wonder that his 
immature mental and emotionai 
state Is prolonged until as late as 
age sixteen, and sometimes beyond? 
Thus a six years lag In mental de- 
velopment, complicated by rebellious- 
ness or listlessness induced by ado-, 
lescence, adds up to a lot of wasted 
education potential for many an 
average deaf pupil 

‘The frequgnt admissions of former 
students tHat they wish they had 
done more real work while in school 
is indicative of a belated realization 
of the cost of many wasted years. 
Teachers are only too well aware 
of this tremendous waste in lonz 
deferred school achievement. 


Moreover, unless an emotional ma- 
turity is achieved, the deaf graduate 
may be saddled with a handicap 
more serious than his deafness. In- 
dicative of this is the tendency to 
throw away one’s vocational train- 
ing on the slightest provocation 
Or to assume that employers who 
fail to give him a job are discrim- 
mating against all deaf persons. 
Frequent absences from the job, 
antagonizing others and other forms 


Dr. Goowthill is an editorial consult- 
ant for the Volta Review. 


vay related to the condition of the 
cutachian tube. Most caces of nerve 


of infantile behavior may send him 


Effect of Prolonged Immaturity On 


Employment 


By G. Dewey Coats, Vocational Principal, 
Missouri School for the Deaf, Fulton M:! 


uri r 


Again, the importance of the ma- 
ture personality as an employment 
factor may not be generally realized. 
The fact we need to face up to ts 
that today the employee's personality 
outweighs his trade skills. Inta re- 
cent article, Dr. Wiliam C, Men- 
inger, the noted psychiatrist, stated 
that of all persons fired from their 
Jobs, 80 percent were discharged be- 
cause of inability to work with people 
—a form of emotional immaturity. 


With respect toxdeaf individuals, 
employers seem to be equally if not 
more insistent on the personality 
factor. Dr. B. M. Schowe, labor 
economist for the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. brought this out in 
sharp focus in a paper, “Conditions 
for Successful Employment" at the 
Fulton convention in 1951, He quot- 
ed an employment specialist as re- 
marking, “Just give me a deaf 
youth w.th a pleasant smile, and a’ 
knack of getting along with people, 
and I can assure you there will be 
Little trouble in placing him on a 
satisfactory job.” 


How can we help our students 
make an earlier transition to more 
mature attitudes? How can the pro- 
tracted period of refusal to face up 
to reality in schoolgand the shops 
be shortened? How can we help 
develop the personality so necessary 
for successful employment? 


In my opinion, a planned course 
of instruct.on in the specific area 
is the best answer. Apparently the 
standard school curricula falls short 
of the needs of the students. In 
planning such a course a recent 
textbook, “Building Your Life,” by 
Landis snd Landis, intended for 
use in public schobls will prove help-s 
ful. But the essential objective should 
be to provide a clear understanding 
of the emotions, to explain the dif- 
tence between childish and mature 
behavior and attitudes, and to show 
how these factors shape one's life. 
In other words, help the pupil to 
understand himself 


Training in social skills and mental 
hygiene is another approach already 
in effect in some schools, Illinois, 
for instance. 


An already helpful approach to 
the problem 1s separate chapel as- 
sembly periods for advanced and 
intermediate grades. This will per- 
mit the planning of talks to the 
appropriate needs and levels of the 
audiences. This plan will be adopted 
in the Missouri School beginning 
next fall. 


Making frequent use of persona- 
lity tests ‘early in the students’ 
school life and continuing it until 
graduation is also suggested. This 
should help students to understand 
and correct their personality defl- 
ciencies with the help of proper 
counselling. 


away from job after Job. 
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Commercial 
Mr. E. J. Cuarp 


With The Boox Society 

During this past hot summer, 1 
was again empioyed as a typist with 
theyBook Society of Canada, Ltd. in 
Agincourt. Even though I had some 
diferent work to do, I did my 
regular typing of invoices and 
monthly <tatements on the electric 
Underwood. In my bookkeeping du- 
tes, I catered the credits and made 
deductions. then added the gross 
cost prices. Soon, 1 had to checks the 
shipments to make certain that our 
orders from the publishing compan- 
les were filled. 


It was a surprise for me to get 
two-weeks holiday at the end of 
July out of my twelve weeks employ- 
ment. so my family made a motor 
imp north to Minden, When I came 
back tc work, we were as busy as 
Lees! Soon there were compieted 
orders p.ling up to be filed Many 


Late in June, Mr. Parker came 
down from Toronto to take me over 
to the General Motors to see Mr. 
Buck. In his office, he introduced 
me to Mr. McNab, my future boss. 
and Mrs. Hames, my supervisor. 
‘They discussed my summer job with 
me. . 


I started work on the twenty-first 
of June last on the fourth floor of 
the beautiful Head Office Engineer- 
“nz Department building. When I 
began, I was a little nervous, but 
I was assigned to use an IBM. 
electric typewriter which I was ac- 
customed to at O.S.D., so I felt 
quite at home. There were, of course, 
a few changes in the keyboard hav- 
ing some different symbols and 
characters and ditto attachment for 
my particular job. I copied large 
ditto master sheets and mats ani 
after checking them carefully, I 
put them in the duplicating room. 
The ditto machines are very large 
unitke the one in my school. I think 
these machines require special 
trainins to operate. 


schoo!s ordered the recently pub-| I was pleased with all the girls 
lished “We Live In Ontario” text-| in my section, who were so helpful 
tooks. By this ume, we had ex-/| and fr.endly to me. I talked to 
hausted our stock though we ex-| them and I was surprised they 


pected more of them in early Sep- 
tember and more schools would hike 
to have them. 


I sorted the invoices. alphabetic 

the white went to the 
fs yeprosenlativedepartment 
the cardboard ones were filed geo- 
phucally according to. provinces 
0 that if they were still not pard 


ones 


"al Mot 


| could understand what I said. Some- 


tumes I wrote on a pad and gave 
it to them to read. I could read their 
Ups and understand them very well 


T was also proud to work at Gener. 
's to try and do my part 
to keep up my famuy's reputation 
My cous.n and guni still work at 
General Motors, als> my cousin's 


We wore obliged to type monthly | boy friend. When I was a small girl, 
Staements. I also arranged the |My grandfather worked there until 
yellow ot! following the invoice | few years ago when he retired 


numbers, I typed some letters and 
envelopes for bank drafts. I asked 
man if he could give me more 
k to do. for there was little in- 
to be finished. His drawer 
filled with company bills and 
said Would Ike me to file 
then and re the capita! nanes. 
This must have been completcd in 


vo.cins 
wa 


Our fam.jy has a part in this big 
counpany. 


Every morning I started work at 
eight o'clock; I must not be late , 
After twelve o'clock we could have ; 
sun.h in our office or go out for it 
ind then start back to work at one | 
viclock. Wy usually ot out of 

at five but sometimes our su- 


{her custion decoraved with a pot 


After these ‘requirements were 
satisfied, we turned to our Fall 
work; such as, putting on storm 
windows, replacing broken glass in 
windows and doors and doing our 
usual outside work, With the onset 
of colder weather we retreated to 
our shop to repair desks, chairs, 
tables and many things which be- 
come worn and damaged. 


Those boys who spend the morn- 
ing in my classes, Wayne Goodchild, 
Willie Levy, George Gemmell and 
Micheal Devlin have had a lot of 
experience working at these fore- 
going jobs as well as others which 


come in daily, sometimes hourly. 
Other boys—Andrew Dube, Larry 
Armes, Donald Earle and Bruce 


Eynon—take over in the afternoons. 


Besides repairing things in the 
shop classes, we also make many 
new projects such as towel racks, 
benches, boxes, tables, lawn chai:s, 
cupboards, coat racks, trunk racks, 
step-ladders, four-wheel wagons for 
Ktehen and anything that can be | 
used around the school. With such 
\ wide variety of assignments, the 
boys enjoy a keen interest in their 
work and incidentally pain a mas- 


tery in a wide variety of tools. 


Senior Sewing 


Mes) Mary VincENT 


Thursday afternoon from 
e-twenty to four o'clock, Mar- 
and I attend the Sewin+ class. 


our return to school from our | 
summer holida we have been | 
makine pillew cases and sheets for 
No. 7 end No. 8 dormitories at the | 
Girls’ Residence. We made ping tur- | 
quo.se bed spreads with ruffles to | 
biend with the drapes. Some qari: 
wanted to make cushions so Mrs Vin- | 
cent gave us maieriai to cut shapes | 


‘ike triangles or circles. One girl had | 


tum of a cat. Now we are thinkury 


hed spreads for the girls’ residence 
in Mrs. Vincent's room. When we 
had finished making the bed spreads, 
we made sheets. Now, we are sewing 
spreads for the junior residence. 
Some of us sewed our clothes. I 
will sew my skirt in January. Others 
made pillowcases but a few girls 
made theirs with the embroidery 
for Christmas. 

—Bernice Spence, 2A1 Senior. 


The girls made pillowcases, sheets 
bed spreads, and other things. I made 
an apron. I will go home and bring 
material back to school on January 
3. We made the pyjamas for the 
OSD. hospital. I saw many girls 
make dresses. They will wear their 
beautiful’ dresses in the fashion 
show next year. Many of the girls 
ke the sewing room. 

—VJeannie Lambert, 2V1 Senior. 


Every Monday afternoon, the 3A 
Sr. girls come to the Sewing room. 
Evtlyn Caldwell doesn't come to the 
sewing room because she goes to 
Mrs. Lewis for Beauty Culture. I 
made a apron. 


Last Wednesday afternoon, I 
finished making my shirt. I took 
it to the residence. 

—Sharon Kilbreath, 3A Senior, 


Every Monday and Wednesday 
2A1 Senior girls came here from 
1 pm. until 2:30 p.m. We sewed 
sheets for the Boys’, Girls’ and Jun- 
vor Residence. Some of the girls sew- 


led their dresses. or skirts and 


tlouses. Others made pillow cases, 
bed spreads and pyjamas. Some- 
tines I made pyjamas for the hospi- 
tal. Mrs. Vincent heiped us make 
our clothes. Some of the girls and 
Mrs. V.ncent made clothes for the 
play —Annabelle Cronk, 2A1 Sr. 


Every Monday afternoon 2A1 Sr. 
Gir!s come to the sewing room. But 
Jeun Shaw does not come to the 
iny room every Monday after- 


| 
i 
\ 
| 


; noon because she goes to Mrs, Lew 
jroom for extra Beauty Culture. 
| Sharon Kilbreath and Patsy Bishop 
come too. Some of the girls make 
; thar jumpers and dresses. 1 did not 


of making skirts, dresses and bious 
I hope to sew a white dress wiab 
skirt jor my graduation ceremony 


next year, Afterwards I shall make 


about week. T once typed an | pervisors asked us to work ove,-| 
uivoice sor O.S.D, without signify- | time. even for three hours, Some- 
ing "Suies Tax Exemption” which {times it was three times a weex | 
I was supposed to do. I soon heard | that we worked overtine, but oc- 
about at casionally it was twice a week 

Durlegy cates periods, I always | TheN we would have a rest-period 


talkcd with ms hearing friends and 
(his improved my speech a great 
deal Tr was not Jone until they 
under:teod me and I. them. One 
morlink T stepped outside and hap- 


wened to slam the door. Well. 1 
sound the door locked and I could 
nol set in so had to wait for awhile 
<whul one of the people opened it 


for me, They kept this joke up on 
me for a long time 

At the farewell party, my boss 
read nie a telegram from one of my 
emploxers who was attending a con- 
Yention in the Maritime Provinees 
It was “You are always radiant 
whenever you enter the office every 
day, Drop a letter to the staff some- 
Ume end cheer them up. The place 
's dismal without you.” Feeling sorry 


to depart from my good friends, 1 | which we had 


hope to return to work there again 
because I seemed so happy working 
with them all the time. 
—Donna Roult. Grade 10. 
——_+—__. 


With General Motors of Canada 
T got my first job last summer in 
the office of the Engineering De- 
partment at the General Motors in 
Oshawa. 


for twenty-five minutes that day 


Befor: I left General Moto 
August 3¢th to return to schoo! 
seet.on of xirls wave me a 
‘old locket. I enjoyed 
very much at Gene 
hope I eon 


last | 


there | 


return to wo: 
next year after I finish my school- 
ing —Doune Clary. G.c 


Carpenter Shop 


Mr. L. M. Haun. 


FF 

The boys in this shop got off to 
‘ood start in September. Our first 
comim.ttment was to do the most 
Greent work: such as, putting up the 
swings and playground equipment 
removed in June 
Then, due to the increased enroll- 
Ment we started making cupboard; 
and tables to accommodate the 
extra children in the Junior resi- 
dence, besides making chairs, coat 
racks, benches 
things required. Our next arsign- 
ment Was in several of the clacs- 
rooms to increase blackboard sp. :¢ 


‘and put up bulletin boards, 


and many other ! 


a shim skirt from velvet 
—Donna Roult, G. 10 


Every 


Monday and Friday m: 
tes of 4.4 Senior no to the 
% room, We can ask our tea- 
» Mra. Vineent to help us make 
tts und blouses if 
have made a cushion 


we 
want 1.9 


I 
which is decorated with a pattern 


Jot a dox It will look quite cute 
}my bedroom. I pian 
jor two summer dresses for next | 
print. We always enjoy makings | 
many thangs in the cewin’ roo: 
—Beth Moore, 41S: 


m 
to make on: 


: = i 
| My classmates in 3V Senior. Dians | 
Lew, M. Edmunds, Lucy Kasm 
and I. sew every Monday Tue:dvy, 
| Thursday and Friday. I ike the 
sewing room. I made a cushion for 
imy mother, I helped other :irts 
| make their cushions. f made a cush- 
ton for Beatrice. The other wirls 
[made p:nk or biu2 cushions. Some 
juirls will take their cushions to the 


| residence. 

| My mother will send me a Dox 
jof material. I will make a dress 
for myself. I will make pillows 


make my jumper or dress Only I 
made some pyjamas fo: she Dospi- 
tal, 

—Lee Hunter, 2A1 

We, girls are making pillow 
cases, also blue and pini: cushions. 
I made a white cotton blouse. 

Every Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday I attend classes in the 
Sewing Room. We made we and 
pink bed spreads for the Gris‘ 
Residence They look nice for sure, 

—Diane Lew, 3V2 sr. 

Last Fall, after our return to 
school, we made bed spreads they 
Were pink, yellow and turquoise, 
They were for the Tesidences. Mrs, 
Vincent asked the senior girls if we 
should ke to make our own cush- 
fon. which was decorated with a 
Pattern of a cat or dog. I made a 
turquotse cushion and brought it 
to the residence last month. 

My classmates go to the Sewing 
room every Monday, Wednesday 
and Thursday. We can make dres- 
res. skirts, blouses or jumpers. I 
will make a jumper early in the 


Senior 


| cases for my mother ond fathe: 
(also. —Mary White, 3Vv sr. 


New Year and also 1 shall make a 
graduation dress with a full skirt. 
—Doune Clary, G.c. 


Junior School 


GRADE IA 
Mrs. H. FOoRsTer 


The Santa Claus-Parade 

On Saturday, December 14th, we 
went downtown, We saw the Santa 
Claus parade. In the parade were 
many floats, clowns, cowboys, bands, 
a train, a funny old car and Santa 
Claus and the reindeer, Our school 
made a float. The name of it was 
The Three Bears. Andrew Dube was 
the Father Bear. Donald Troupe was 
the Mother Bear. I was the Baby 
Bear. Geraldine O'Dell was Goldi- 
locks. We rode on the float. We got 
bars from Santa, After the parade 
J went to the fire-hall. I had dough- 
nuts. —Michael Mooney 


The Brownies’ Christmas Party 
December 9 the Brownies had a 
party in the Recreation Room, First 
we played in the Fairy Ring. Then 
we played two relay games, We 
strunz popcorn for the tree and we 
made bells. We had chocolate milk 
und cookies for lunch, Miss Fox 
iil of us a colouring boos from 
anta Claus, We said, “Thank you" 
to Miss Fox, Miss Munro, Mys 
Ruttan and Miss Shantz. I enroyed 
our party —Dirns Wilson 


A Visit with my Family 

One Saturday morning = after 
breakfast my family came to 
Bruce and me We went to the hovel 
downtown We ate in the restau- 
rant, After dinner Mother and I went 
downtown, She bought a sea 
moves and stockinis for me Af 
supper Mother, Bruce, David and I 
went to the sh and Father sta ’- 
ed in the hotel with Suzanne I 
slept: with my Mother 


Sunday morn:ni Father, Bruce. 
David ond I walked to church Vie 
ate in the restaurant: again Af + 
cinner I came back to school, Mot; 
cr brouzht my winter coat and hat 
i said. “Good-bye” to my famuy 
end I did not cry. I had a good 
time, I was very happy to see ny 
baby sister, Suzanne, She is uro 
ing Marilyn Fisher 


My News 
After school I went to the gyn 
‘The gurls and I played volleyball 
My team’s score was 47° We won 
The other team’s score was 44. The 
utils Were disappointed because my 
icam won. The girls told me that 
Miss Wilbur helped my team. They 
were jealous. Miss Wilbur laughed 
at us. After supper Sharon and 1 
played cards, Then I went to bed 
Shirley Bruce 


My Birthday Party 

November 7 was my birthdey. I 
Was eleven years old. On the after- 
noon of November 8 I had a party 

Mr. Demeza and Brian's father. 
Misses Chapelle. Fox, Faulkner and 
their classes came to sez the party 
My brother Joe, came to stay for 
the party. The teachers spanked me 
and wished me a happy birthday 
The girls and boys sang Happy 
Birthday to me and I blew out the 
candles. 


I had ritz and cheese, bananas. 


THE CANADIAN 


chocolate birthday cake, candies, 
suckers, and two cups of strawberry 
{reshie for lunch. 

First we played do this and do 
that and Shirley won. Next we had 
@ peanut race and Michael's team 
won, My team lost. Then some of 
us played checkers and some of us 
played hide-and-seek. 

I enjoyed my party, After the 
party the girls and boys shook hands 
with me and thanked me. 

—Carl Masters 


My News 
Sunday morning I went to church. 
I received Co:imunion. After dinner 
meny girls and boys’ and I went in- 
to the itorium Father MeGee 
talked to us. Then T d with) my 
doll in the residence. “After supper 
I saw a movie about Abbott and 
Cotello, It was very funny and I 
ved and laughed, 
—Diane Chapeskie 
My Box 
My mother sent a bty box. There 
were presents for my class. I gave 
the pr to Mrs. Forster and 
the boys and the girls. Mrs. Forster 


sents 


and I .ot pon sets We got a box of 
party crackers to pull, The boys 
and the eiris thanked me They liked 
ur presents —Pruce Danvell 
News 
jorm.nz I went to 
dinner I played out 
nd 
Carl and 1 
played 
snowed and I 


On Saturday 
church After 
of doors Man; 
tas, Terry w 
ployed cowbos 
Bindman’s bluff It 
saw Lassie on televis 
play 

mov 
nune ef t 
on Earth’ 
I envoyed it 


atest, Show 
was about the circus 
Herbert Cripas 
The Christmas Concert 
Dece 3th was the © 
mas Concert. Many people car: 
My ¢h. played in the 
bind We played "Sinta Claus is 
Comin: to Town Frosty the 
Snowmen” Bruce and I¢ played 
the bells. I was excited We saw 
the story of Chr.stmas. 
—Ivan Beer 


er 


My News 
After school Mrs. Cumbley 
me cook:es. Then I played out 

doors. Anatoh and I fought in fun 
Ivan pushed me down the hot! and 
I fell, Clyde. Michael. Carl, Herbert 
Cecil, Bobby and [ thr snow: 
I went to the residence to have a 
shower [ saw The Little Rascals on 

television. After supper I 
Cubs. Miss Faulkner inspected 
f.ngerniils and hair, We practised 
walking the board and tying the 
bowline. Then played Sp.n the 
Bean Bag We said the Cub pray 
—Terry Btew: 

eng 

PREPARATORY I SR. 

Mrs. M. A. EAGLe 
Ricky Battams likes to play with 
dclls, She got one tur her birthday. 
; She plays with cut-outs too, 
; Norman Durham gets many 


is 


my 


er 


par- 


with cars and airplanes. 
Jo-Ann Faber likes to play ho :se 
She is usually the muther. 


and the girls ;ot scarves The boys | 


played | 


rhythin | 


Michele Loiselle likes to share 
bari lo each pupil for Wayne's 
b.rthday party. 

Rosalind Smithers colours and 
draws in books. She was thrilled 
with a big Santa Christmas card 
She gai from home. 


Karl Sugden drew Santa Claus 
and his reindeer, which he saw at 
lye Santa Claus parade in Belleville. 


Danny Roberts likes 


houses and garages with 
blocks, 


to 
building 


Denny Warren and some of the 
pupiis in his class have a lot of 
fun playing with his two sets of 
Pokey Doodles, They 
things with at 


Brenda Slater 
| prints nice 
lon 


who 
Brenaa 


has a sister 
letters to her, 
ys reading them 


; Wi mn hud a birthday 
party. The children played Horse- 
hors, The pirts won 


———— 
PREPARATORY IL SR, 
Miss W. 


MALONEY 


j oMy 
"yea 


name is Margare 
sold Mis W 
teacher Karen, Vik 
! don heal, Danny 


! —Maryaret Lafleche. 


and Glen are 


T had fun. 
—Grietje Verra 


i 4 downtown 


Gristie, Moergaret, Miss 

y and I went downtown on 

We bousht candy. a book. 

y Trode on a horse Teried 

e cume home on the bus. 

yn Bisdersnca 

went down- 
Claus 
clowns 
me son 
aban. 


y we 
sae the Sonta 
saw the bands, 
A clown cave 

—Bohdon C 


town We 
parade We 
and Santa 
candy 
It snowed to-day Many boys and 
iis played in the snow 
happy, Miss Maloney 
We looked at the p.ct 
Vikki 
Muss Maloney, Bohdon. 
and I went downtown, We 
toys. We bou-ht candy, 
a bovk. We saw Miss 
| home —Danny 
Mr 


Me: 


Mick ‘el 
any 

toy and 
Maloney’. 
Houston 


a 


Chapelle gave us a Christmas 
We made decorat Miss 

niz helped decorate the tree, W 
made angels, snov flakes and balls 
We had fun - 


2S, 


PREPARATORY IN JR. A. 


Miss M 
The Brownie’: 


Nichot 
Phristmas Ps 


Monday. December J. after school 
the Brownies had a Chistmas party 
in the Snack Bar, Jeanme. Betty 
Suzanne and I went to it, We made 
decorations. We put 
Christmas tree. It was very 
We played games. We put a 
Ciaus face together. Muss Fox 
us books. We ate cookws, 
| popcorn and Rice Kr candy. 
We drank cho-olate mils. We had 
a geod time at the Brownie's Christ- 
mas part. --Bread Bowen, 


rty 


then 


cance 
pie 


| Fiiday afterncon, December 13, we 


cels from home. He likes to play} saw the Christmas Pageant. Andrew | 


‘was a shepherd. He is my big brother. 
, Saturday morning we down- 
‘town. I rode in the We 


ont 


bus. saw 


make many 
1 


the Santa Clous Parad? 1 
iLat was The Three E 


Our Goldfish 

One day Miss Nichol! 

bowl and two goldfish 
worth’'s. She brou + 
school. One of us £1 
every morning 


ought 


at 


a 


the guid- 


build | change the water in 
| @iternoon. Tho goldf::h 
| We like taem. 


y in November Mis 
Brenda and me 
da and I 

winter coats, 
had one dol 
cents. The 
and 


wo: 
ha 


twenty: 
from Mr. 
went to Woolwor 
Brenda bought a wriun 
chiclets and a to; watch 
1, sewing cards 
ary and ct 
hot dogs 
had a 


T bu teh 


hol boreh 
relish for us Wi 


town 


yoo L tome 


Fahey 


A Movie 
Yovemb: 
about autumn 0 
rly namie w4s Jo: 
sry Joan 
and 


mov. 
The 


ppies 


stoned 
sow 
it had 


oa the farm, 


A Trip Downtown 
One day 
twuk Sud. 
Lee sehout 
Christinas t 
Wondows, 
dvds and 
Gals for 
teh cents and 
Miss Nichol buwsnt hob di 
wustard and relish for u 
ack to the residenc 
We saw Miss Munro 
Thank 
wood tune 


in Dec 


you" to 


A. Christmas 

in December ¥ 
window We saw Mr 
in his blue car He had 
ome stmas trees, we were sur- 
peed Mr. Chapelle knozked on 
the deo: ©: our classroom. He 
nave Mrs Nichol a Christmas tree 
ior cur We were happy. We 
id. “Thank you.” to Mr. Chapelle. 
ne next day we decorated the 
hiriktmas tree. It Was pretty. 

—Gera!d Wideman. 


out of 


Chap 


a 
he 
’ 


c 


A Sweet Potato Vine 
One day in autumn Miss Nicho! 
bought a sweet potato, She brought 
it to school. She cut it. She pu 
half of the sweet potato in a bowl, 
She put water in the bowl She 
Continued on page 6) 
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School Re-opened 
January 8th 

The pupils returned to s.hool 
a.ter the Christmas vacation ot 
Tue:day, January 7th, and classes 
rexumed on the morning of January 
bth. Only a few younger pupils wer? 
prevented by illness from return- 
ing on time. It was particular 
xratfying 
had an almost perfect 


record of 


punctuality and the new schosl term | 


got off to a very good beginnng. 
——_+ 


Greetings Appreciated 

Mrs. Demeza and I wish to ¢x- 
press our appreciation for the greet- 
ings and good wishes received at 
Christmas time from so many par- 
ents, pupils. friends. and former 
pupils of the school. We did have an 
enjoyable Christmas Day here at the 
school, including the  tradito.al 
dinner with the nine pupils and 
tneir houseparents who were here 
for Christmas Day. 

We want to say, "Thank you" 
also on behalf of the entire staff 
for the many words of appreciation 
expressed by parents for the work of 
\cachers, houseparents, and all other 
staff members in caring for their 
children. Such expressions of good 
will at Christmas time are a source 
of encouragement to us as we face 
our daily tasks in the new ycar 
ahead. 


JGD 
——$faes 


0.S.D. Christmas Family 

Nine girls and boys made up the 
OSD. Christmas Pamily this year 
tnd enjoyed the Christnas vaca- 
tion period at the school. Th+y were: 
Gladys Annable, Shirley ani Floyd 
Doxtator. Dovie Johnson’ Lilty Potts, 
Sammy Ash, Kenneth Mclntyre. 
Alex Ruperthouse, and Sandy Spoon. 


Christmas day began for them in 
the usual way w.th the opening of 
their many presents, followed by the 
fun of playing with new toys. try- 
ing on the new clothes, playing new 
games, and proudly showing their 
gifts to the rest of the school 
“family.” The highlight of the day, 
of course. was the delicious Christ- 
mas dinner, complete with turkey 
end all the trimmings served to the 
pupils, houseparents, end Mr. and 
Mrs. Demeza at brightly decorated 
tables arranged near the Christmas 
tree in the dining room. 


that our older students | 
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Skating Limited 

‘The mildness of the weather this 
month has had an adverse effect 
on the ice of the school rink with 
the result that only a few days of 
skating has bpen possible up to-the 
present. The Department of Public 
Works constructed a complete new 
rink this fall, but it was mid-Jan- 
uary before the ice was good en- 
ouzh for skating. Another mild 
spell interrupted skating, but the 
ice base has held and some further 
skating is expected. 

Sg 
Association Christmas 
Party 

Th> Annual Christmas party of 
the Association of Teachers and 
Instructors and their families was 
enjoyed on Tuesday afternoon, De- 
cember 10th. A large number of 
members and guests were welcomed 
by the President Miss Huffman. 

The provramme began with the 
singin of Chr.stmas Carols under 
the leadership of Mr. Graham and 
accompanied by Mr. Gordon 

Mrs, Chepeile. programme chair- 
nan. intvoduced Miss Judy McKnight 
of Prince Charles School who enter- 
tained w.th the Highland Fling. She 
was accompanied by Mrs. Warham. 
x rendered “The 
in solo. Miss 

played two piano 
nbers. Intermezzo by Brahms and 
e Maria by Schubert. Miss Judy 
MeKnight returned to do a very 
delightful tap dance 

Mr W. J. Morrison. former Super- 
jamtendent, expressed his pleasure 
at being present 

A delicious lunch was served by 
Miss Chapelle and the social com- 
initvee, 

Foiiow.nz words of appreciation 
and best wishes by Mr. Demeza, the 
| meet.ngz adjourned. 
ee 


Staff Changes . 

A. O. Dalrymple has jomed 
temporary teaching staff to 
teach in the Intermediate 
during the absence, due to 
of Miss Mora MacNe:l 

Two hourepavents have rece 
been added to our staff to 
possible a shorter work ‘eck 
houseparents in accordance 
cent!y announce poliey in th 
ario Civi! Service. We welcome Mrs. 
Bery! Welsh and Mr. Frank Moody 
to our family. Mrs. Welsh has charge 
of boys in the Junior Re idence and 
Mrs. Edna Royle lias moved to the 
Girl's Residence to work with Mrs. 
Mosre in car.nz 
dormitories 3 and 4. Mr. Moody will 
share reponsibil:ty for boys on the 
upper floor of the Boys’ Residence 

ee 

Superintendent Addresses 

Meeting 

Superintendent Demeza was ruest 
speaker et the January meetinz of 
the Home and School Association 
at St. Barbara's School at the army 
camp, Picton. Mr. Demeza was in- 
troduced by Major J. Reynolds. past- 
president of the Association. Using 
coloured slides. he described the 
work of the school and then con- 
Gucted a lively question period 


Mrz 
our 


—_-—_—__ 


ANNUAL SCHOOL PLAY 


Dates for the annual school play 
set this year as follows: 
Friday, April 18, Saturday, April 19, 
Monday, April 21. 


for the iris of | 
i they sre loyal to their schooi 


AMONG OUR VISITORS 


Business and Professional 
Womens’ Club 

Approximately 40 members of the 
Business and Professional , Women's 
Club of Trenton devoted their Jan- 
uary meet.ng to learning about the 
OSD. Mr. and Mrs. Demeza were 
quests at thejr supper meeting on 
January 15th, and Mr. Demeza, as 
guest speaker, outl.ned the work of 
the school. The entire sroup then 
proceded by chartered bus to the 
school where Mr. Demeza took them 
on a tour of the various classrooms 
and facilities. 

The guests were especially int 
ested in the Senior party which 
was in prozress in the school audi- 


toriura 


Medical Students 
A croup of some 60 fifth year 
medical students from Queens’ Uni- 
vers.ty in Kingston spent the dhy 
on January 21st visiting the osD 


The croup was im charge of Dr 
Alex M. Bryans, M.D., F.R.C.P, «C+ 
Depa:tment of Paedittrics. and in- 
luded senior intern, De. MeCture. 
as well as tie D.rector of Nursin: 

n arrival the group assembicd 


auditorium t> be addressed 
J G Demeza, De.nomstrat: 
auditory and mental 
vieted the morning p‘orra: 
afternoon was spent in ch 
tists followed by a cup 
nd suinmin: up in the .hu 
Lorian: 

—_+——_ 


Christmas Pageant 
The annual Chritmas Pagsant 
sented to a and @ 
public 
December 13. aid « 


house packed with students. 
staff members in the afternovs The 
compieve protramme apres. 0. 
Page 3. 
———g es 

Being Loyal to The School 

Just as boys and 1: * loyal 
to the members of the. shes. | 


fr 


to the: ds. and to th 
so they mut bs toyal te ther 


il they + i to be successful. 
Een: loy t> their school means 
that they yortalt 

the school: it :1so means th 

{do what Livat W.thout 
watched or told. Peop‘e say Unat 


a school ts a ood one wien tt has 
fine boys and xirls. 

Here are some of the in 
which boys and girls can show thit 


They obey the rules of the school 

They 
on the 
RO. 


use ;00d lanzuage in school 
vround. and wherever they 


They practice good manners :n the 
classrooms in the hall, in the d.ning- 


room. as well as when they are 
away from schoo) 

They are honest in all their 
school work. 

They are prompt in everythin‘: 
they do. 


They do not waste Uicir own tune 
or that of others. 

They play fair in all games and 
are “004 losers as well as rood 
winners. 

They take xood care of the school 
prope-ty and of their own 

—Reprinted from The 
Pennsylvanian. 


Western 


“hay 


St. 
Belleville in January 11. 
trict extends from Brighton to Iro- 
quois and is comprised of some 
twenty secondary schools and a few 
v 


Industrial Arts Teachers 
Visit O.S.D. Shops 
The Winter meeting of the teach- 


ers of Industrial Arts in the Quinte- 


Lawrence Zone was held in 
This dis- 


public school shops, 


The teachers assembled at Queen 


Mary Public schoo] where they were 
welcomed by Mr, L. A. Kells, ad- 
ministrator and inspector of Belle- 
vile Public Schools. Following their 
opening session they proceeded to 
the Ontario School for the Deaf to ff 
visit the shops there. 


‘They were welcomed to OSD. | 
on their first visit since 1950. by 


Mr. J. G. Demeza who briefly ex- jj 
plained the organization of our shop [ 
system. The Carpentery, Industrial 
Arts 
Pr.nting and Met+l work shops were 
then visited 
present to discuss with the men the 
prourammes 
| Shops. 
training 
sheets 
ork shop for appraisal later. Mr. 
A. J. Clare accompanied the group 
on their tour. 


and Crafts, Woodworking. 


All instructors were 
in their respective 
A display of metal trades 

proyects and instruction 
was examined in the metal 


he O.S.D. shops proved of parti- / 
cular interest due to the advanced 
prosects 
dong. 
Dnation of the Vocational and the 


and maintenance work 
Our shops are a unique com- 


Industrial Arts programmes. All five 
shop inotructors at the O.S.D 


savded by their fellows, 


Folow.nz a luncheon at the Hotel 
Qunt., a business session and dis- 
cus.ion of projects was held in the 


“Queen Mary School shops. 


Hearty approval was given to the | 


establishment of a library of shop 
pro:cct work and instruction sheets 
in thi, zone. The project sheets of 
all in tructors are beinz assembled 
fo. class fication by subject matter. 
urade and difficulty, It ts anticipat- 
ed that this growing file will be of 
treat assistance particularly to be- 
_Mnny shop teachers. Mr. J. W 
“son of OS.D., a member of 
e¢ zene group and contributor to 
* pian was named librarian to set 
up his proposal which 3 beiteved 
to be the frst tn Ontario, 


The next meeting is to be held 
in Kinesten Collegiate Shops in May 


eee SS 
AS 
A cmile costs noWing but gives 
mich 


I, takes but a moment, but the 
memory of it can last forever. 

None are so rich that can get 
along without it; and none so poor 
Lut Usat can be made rich by it. 

lt enriches those who receive 
without making poor those who 
rive. 

It creates sunshine in the home. 
fosters good will 
is the best antidote for trouble. 

Yet it cannot be begged, borrow- 
ed, or stolen, for it is of no value 
unless it is freely given away. 

Some people are too busy to give 
you a smile—give them cne of yours. 

The good Lord knows that ne onc 
needs a smile so much as he or 
she has no more smiles left to give 

—Pelican. 


long experience so that their | 
work and judgment are highly re- | 


in business—and | 


a, 


Boys’ Sports 


Mr. D. QUINLAN 


. BASKETBALL at 0.S.D. 

Our first practices this year were 
held during the fjrst two weeks of 
December. Several boys tried out for 
ihe three teams, bantam, Junior and 
yentor and O.S.D. should be well re- 
presented in all three groupings. 


In the bantam section which Is a 
new grouping for boys under 15, we 
had 25 boys turn out. It was very 
difficult choosing ten boys from s0 
many enxious players. Gilbert Lillie 
wos named captain and along with 
Adrian Ainsworth, Billy Conley, 
Richard Csabi and Romeo Fournier. 
should form the nucleus of a good 
team, 

Our junior team for boys 17 and 
under ts almost the same squad as 
last year’s team which went to the 
scmi-finals before bowing out Ww 
Albert College. Bruce Eynon and 
Eugene Fowler, ‘captains? as well 
as John Wright, Arnold Enman. 
Larry Armes and newcomer John 
Foley should bring O.S.D. its first 
boys’ championship in many years. 


Our third team the seniors for 
boys 20 and under has been weak- 
ened by the loss of several outstand- 
ing players from last year. Gone are 
Glen Hagedorn ‘last year’s captan,! 
Noward MacDonald, Cecil Martin and 
Normal Thompson. One of our best 
rcorers, Harcld Bradley, will also be 
missing from the lineup. This year 
we will build our team around Andre 
Bourget, Ronald Hartogsveld and 
Gerald Griffore. Newcomers Bruce 
Williams, Herbert Alton and Stephen 
Reeves will certainly help to 
strengthen the team. All in all. it 
shapes up as a very exciting raj 
perhaps winning season for all three 
(cams. 


The Teams 
PBantams—G, Lillie ‘capt?, A. Ain- 
:worth, R. Fournier, R. Csabi, B 
Conley, J. Learmonth, W. Grieve. 
1) Meany, J. Duggan M. DeLa- 
Franter. P Grant, H. Bossence 


Junior—B. Eynon ‘capt.'. E 
Fowler ‘capt.’. J. Wright, L. Armes. 
M. Brolley, A. Enman, J. Foley, J 
Hawkins, H. Willson, J. Cyopeck 


Senlor—R. Hartogveld ‘capt., A 
Bourget, G. Griffore, B Williams S 
Reeves, E. LeBlanc, H. Alton. A 
Dube, A. Barron, J. Wales, W. Good- 
child, K, Yates. 


Girls’ Sports 


Miss B. E, Witeur 


O.8.D. C.0.S S.A. TEAMS 
Beginning the first of last De- 
ember the girls basketball teams 
began their tryouts. The choosing of 
the teams was left until the first 
week that the girls were back in 
January. 


Many girls both Junior and senior 
came out for practices. This made 
the final picking of the teams very 
dificult. However the choice was 
made and following are the girls 
who made the teams. 


Junior: Beth Wright. Geraldine 
O'Dell, Margaret Munsie, Beverly 
Clayton, Ruth Masrsicotte, Jean 
Shaw. Donna Mosher. Lee Hunter, 
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Elaine Bennett, Carol Palmer, Lorna 
Gilders, and Elizabeth Spark. 
se : Marlene Caldwell, Evelyn 
Caldwell, Patsy Bishop, 
Bishop, Donna Roult, Betty Wil- 
ams, Nancy Moon, Liillan Kluba, 
Barbara Beaumont, Bernice Spence, 
Diane Lew and Margaret Schneller. 

The only “B” team in this area 
to play is Albert College. However, 
in the north Marmora, Madoc, 
Stirling and Tweed play off and in 
the east Campbellford, Brighton and 
Norwood play off. The winners of 
these tournaments will play off with 
the winner of this area for the 
Bay of Quinte championship. 

For practicé we are having ex- 
hibition games with teams from the 


“A” schools. \ 
a | 


0.S.D, SENIORS WIN EXHIBITION 
GAME 

The fr.t game of the baseketball 
season was held Thursday January 
16th at OS.D. and BC. senior 
girls played an exhibition game 
aust the O.S.D. senior girls 

‘The first quarter ended 4-2 in 
savour of O.S.D. At the end of half 
ume OSD. were leading 12-3. The 
third quarter ended with little scoring 
bein: done. The score was 14—4 for 
OSD. A cred.t to the O.S.D. guards. 
the four poi:ts gained by B.C.I. were 
four free shots. No baskets were 
made by B.C.I. during ine game. 

High scorer for O.S.D was Evelyn 
Caldwell with 8 points, next was 
sister Marlene with 7 points and 
,ollowing closely behind was Patsy 
Bishop with 6 points. 

Sentor Team—Marlene Caldwell. 
Evelyn Caldwell. Patsy Bishop. 
Bernice Spence. Diane Lew. Lillian 
a. Nan Moon. Donna Roult. 

Wlaums, Margarct Schneller 


O.S.D. Jrs. vs. Quinte 
Bantam 

On January 30th the O.S.D. jun. 
team piayed an exhibition game 
against the Quinte bantam team 

At the end of the first quarter 
OSD. was ahead 9—1 and by half 
tine had increased their lead to 
7—3. Qu nle did not score again for 
he rest of the rame., Three quarter 
ume score was 33—3 and the final 
wore was 49—3 for O.S.D 

Hugh scorer for OS.D. was Donna 
Mosher w.th 24 points. 

The junior team: Geraldine O'Dell 
10 points, Ruth Massicotte 7 points. 
Margaret Munsie 8 points, Beverly 
| “layton, Elaine Bennett, Donna Mos- 
her 24 points. Beth Wright. Jean 
Shaw. Elizabeth ‘Spark, Lorna 
Gilders, Lee Hunter, Carol Ann 
| Palmer. 


Girls’ Hebby Club 


Mrs. G. Srmpson 


The senior Girls’ 
mects every Wednesday afternoon 
from 4:00 p.m. to 5:15 p.m. in Mrs. 
Stmpson's classroom. The girls in 
the club are Sandra Drebit, Beth 
Spark, Mary Ann Jenkins, Phyllis 


Hobby Club 


Tools, Gloria Schneider, and Lucy 
Butcher. They made beads and 
smell animals out of clay before 
Christmas. Some of the girls gave 
them away for Christmas gifts. 
Now, they are making belts from 
different colours of felt. Plans have 
een made for other interesting 
and useful projects. 
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Marilyn Chis, Pageant 
O.S.D. School Auditorium 
Friday, December 13, 1957 
Programme : 
PART I 
Chairman's Remarks Mr. J. G. Demeza, B.A., B. Paed. 
Carol Away} in a Manger 
Picture The Nativity 


Rhythm PBand—(a) SANTA CLAUS IS COMING TO TOWN 
{b) FROSTY THE SNOWMAN 


Picture The Wise Men 
Picture Cn the Hills of Judaea 
Carol Silent Night 


PART II 


A Nativity Plap 


Adapted and Direct:d by 
Muse and Dt:loque 


MISS H. KEELER 
UR. S. ALEC GORDON 
Costumes MISS H. KEELER 
Make up MR. KEN GRAHAM 
This pageant is a portrayal of the everts leading up to the 
b:r.h of Christ as recorded in the Bible. Immediately pre- 
ceding each scene, the portion of scripture describing the 
scene that follows wall be road by Ronald Hartogsveld 
SCEXE I. THE ANNUNCIATION 
Mary 
Angel 
Music—AVE MARIA'—Mis. M 


SCENE II. THE ARRIVAL AT THE IN 
Inn Keeper 


Donra Roult 
Doune Clary 
Davidson 


Austin Barron 


Publicans Curtis Merrylees, James Hawk:ns 

Roman Soldiers Murray Bruiiey. Billy O'Neill 

Tax Payers Jack Cy,opecs, Eugene LeBlanc. 
Eugene Fowler 

Joseph Andr2 Bourget 

Mary Donra Roult 


Music—NO ROOM IN THE INN’ y 


SCENE III. ON THE HILLS OF JUDAEA 
Shepherds Herbert Altcn, Andrew Dube, Lynn 
Jarvis, Wayne Goodchild, John Wright, Jackie 
Wales. Stephen Reeve. 
Yeung Shephird 
Herald Angel 
Heavenly Host 


Gerry Sullivan 

Diare Warlow 
Patsy Bishop, ‘Anita Jackson; Cathe- 
rine McDona.d. Agres Galea, Beatrice Cater. 
Luev Kasia, Baro Eeaumont, Sharon Kil- 
breath, Eveiyn Caldwell, Geraldine O'Deli 


Music—WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED 


SCENE JV. KING HEROD'S COURT : 
K'ng Herod 
High Priest 


Bruce Gregory 
David Harvie 


Altar Boy Zenon Stus 
Scribes ms, R chard Salkay 
Roman Guards Neill, Murray Brolley 
Slave G'rls Ne.” Paula Reid 
Wise Men Harold Bradley, Geraid Griffore, 


Kenreth Yates. 
SCENE. THE NATIVITY 


Mary Donra Roult 
Joseph Ardre Bourget 
Guardian Angels Diane Warlow, Doune Clary 
Cherubs Stephen Byers, Roman Kazragys. 
Larry Smith, Harvey Reizgys. 
Shepherds Hercert Alton, Andrew Dube, Lynn 
Jarvis. Wayne Goodchiid, John Wright, Jackie 
Wales, Stephen Reeve. Gerry Suilivan. 
Wise Men Harold B-adley, Gerald G-iffore. 
Kenreth Yates. k 
Angels Patsy Bishop. 1a Jackson. Catherine 


McDonald, Agnes Galea, Beatrice Cater. Lucy 
Kasm. Barbara Beaumont. Sharon Kilbreath, 
Evelyn Caldwell, Geraldire O'Dell Mar-lyn Bi- 
shop, Betty Williams. Lillian Kluba, Beth 
Moore, Nancy Moon. Marlene Caldwell. 
Music—'Silent Night’. ‘We Three Kings’. ‘Adeste Fide‘is’ 
Stage Manager—Harry Willson Assistants—L. Armes, 
B. Eynor, B. Parliament. 
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‘Continued from page 3! 
put the bowl on a window-sill, One 
of us watered the sweet potato 
‘a little every day. After a long time 
we saw a_vine starting to grow. We 
were surptised. The vine grew and 
grew. Now.‘the vine is long. There 
are many leaves on it. It is pretty. 
We read a book about a sweet 


potato vine. 
Norman Frappier. 


A Trip Downtown 

Tuesday. December 3. after school 
Miss Nichol tock Gi! ‘ald, Norman 
and me downtown, We ww three 
funny fish in one store window 
We saw Santa Claus and reindeer 
in another window, We saw the 
aire chief's red car. We saw a Jame 


voy. We were sorry for him, Norman 
bought a red gun for ten cents. a | 
Superman bar for five cents and) 
fn candy cane for five cents. Gerald | 
and I bought viewers for ten cents. | 
Superman bars and candy can 
Muss Nichol bought hot dogs 0. 
Gerald. Norman and me We got in 
the bus. We waved to Miss Nichol 
We saw Miss Twigg in the bus 
—Douglas Basher | 


A Trip Downtown 
\rednesday, December 4th 
school. M.ss Nichol tovk Bobby. Rob- 
ert, Aleksander and me aowntown 
We saw Christmas trees. We look- 
ed at many things in the store 
windows, We saw Mrs. Forster and 
her Little boy. We went to Woo! 
worth’s. Aleksander bought a police 
car, a comb, and candy cigarettes 
Bobby bought a color book and 
bubble gum, Robert bought a comb 
and a bar I bought a Santa Claus 
coir book and writing paper Miss 
Nichol bought hot dozs with mus- 
We said. “Thar - 


after 


woman with a sore foot 
We were sorry tor her We rode 
back to the residence i the ou» 


to 
to go downto 
Less 


Sivohi 


Bulbs 
On? day in November Miss Nic- 
hol went to a store She bought 
five bulbs She broutht them to 
school. We planted them Suvann? 
put four shards in a flower pot 
Brend: and Norman put earth in 
it Gerald pounded the earth. Rob- 
ert, Leshe Bobby, Betty and Douz- 
las put bulbs on ut I put more 


¢arth on the bulbs Robert watered 


them Jercnnine and Les? took the 
flower pot to the shop The bulbs 
willysleep for ten weeks. They will 


We 


grow. shall ha 


Intermediate School 


LANGUAGE 


Mrs. A. WANNAMAKER 


My Christmas and New Year's 
Holidays at Home 
The day before Christmas I help- 
ed Mom get the turkey ready 
Christmas. She put it i the 
for one and a half hours. She 
ed off the stove and left it 


for 
oven 
rhe 
th: 
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the budgie’s cage. The budgie was 
not afraid of the hamster. The ham- 
ster can eat seeds. Her mouth and 
and throat were swoilen because she 
ate too much. I put it back in the 
hamster's box. My daddy went to 
bed at 10 o'clock because he was 


oven to keep it warm for Christmas 
day. After supper some people came 
to visit my family. Afterward we 
went up to Lorna’s boy friend's 
house. John’s sister and brother-in- 
law came up also, My mother and 
father went also. We diinced sal 


and we had lunch. We came home | working in the garage early in 
about 2:30 o'clock. Then we opened | the morning about 7 o'clock- 
some Christmas presents before we Tuesday, December ,31 in the 


went to bed. evening my daddy, mother and I 


watched television about New Year's 
and a movie about Crazy House, It 
was funny. 


Christmas morning we were happy 
to have our gifts. Dad got a very 
nice flash camera, so:ks, and other 


things, Mom got an electric floo"| New Year's Day 1958 my diddy cid 
roti he: and other things. Lorna| not work in the garage. He said. 
got a bedroom to:, sweaters, a) “Happy New Year" to me and I 


suit care and other things. I go: | 
a watch, a purse. tennis table game | 
and other things. We all got won- 
derful gifts. Mom put the turkey | 
in the oven for a few more hours | 
again. I helped her get the vege-' 
tables ready and other things for | 
dinner. Everybody had a big Christ- | 
mas dinner. We had turkey, turkey 
dressing, cranbcrries, potatoes, sweet | 
potatoes. peas, oljves, and other 
od food to eat. I went to visit 


said, “Thank you" My mother tele- 
phoned Aunt Mabel. Daddy told me 
that IT would back to schcol 
coon, —Clarke Ward, 2A2 Lot 


Holiday 

Before Christmas my mother, Tom, 
G Hart. Wanda,- Carole and 
I went downtown to buy some things 
for Christmas. We drove there in 
Diddy's car. 1 bought pyjamas and 
shppers for my brother, Bill, a small 


Christmas 


et 


ry girl friend. She showed her rifts bowl for my sister, Carole, two 
wo and I thought they wer: smal! black and white doss for my 
8 »: Bil's, girl friend. Shirley 
On New Year's Eve Leslie, Lorna, ' CTO? and two pink and rd 
Dolores aud I went to Shannonville 'air-r:bbons for my sister, Wanda 
ts. Weal ny euler nnd bromnepane + TES, Werk Bae te Tne “BSE and 
ine We stayed’ there until twelve Fe went home. Coweapped’ up the 
oclask We anced and playen Pees 


On Sunday morn: 
George and T went to th 


music and we had lunch, Then x 
went home. 


oan Qua Christmas tree 1 dro! 
Year's Day we did not have Uyctor He asked me if I won! 
because they were tired © 1m to drive the tractor I said 
J was not ured of wt becaus: sing Ge drove at very fst, I 


ed it very much. We had a ver 
nee dinner 


¥ at on a waron Soon he couldn't 


drive it because the biz tires Ww 

m the mud He drove and drove 
Lecaure I had to pack # The bis ures went down more in 
] washed some clothes and ironed the mud I taid G that - 
them and also Mom heljed me 1 wanteJ to 29 home because T was 
Was very Ured. After dinner Thad a to cold so he said “okay” 

h. wathed my har and curled i Op Christmes saorn.n we epened 
supper I was already to 2) our presents I had a brooch from 
to schoo! and I was slad t> unt Bessie. another brooh 

see the girls again. We talked about from Wanda, beads from Carole. a 
our holiaays before we went $0 purse and wallet from Mare. paw: 
Led Lois Smith, 2, mm 


der from my mom, vioves from Did 


—— and Mom, perfume from Sheila We 
My Christmas and New Year's had a br: Chr.stmas dinner We had 
Holidays at iome turkey, mashed potato: turn.ps. 
Tne day before Christmas my carrots. Christmas cake, jello with 
daddy worked in the garage My fut. tea, end milk 
mother and I went downtown to) On December 28 at ni ht Garnet 
Agincourt. She bought a new cup Hart, Lee Hart, Arthur Hart. and 
and a plate for Aunt Mabel. Ir wa Jimmy Parks c7me to our c 
very pretty, She bought a leather Lee Hart and Garnet Hart played 


purse for my daddy. Daddy 


came their gattars My mother 


home from the garage. Mothe: and. then Garnet sanz Afterwards Le 
I were surprised because he had sang. “Bye Beby Bye” I hiked to 
some beautiful spoons knives and listen very much We had lots of 
forks. He told me that h:s boss eave tun. 

then to him, Daddy did not buy on January ard C: telephoned 
them. After supper our fr.ends. Aunt 45 the other people and invite 


Mabel and Uncle John. Aunt M.lhe 

nd Unde Helier came to us 

‘they looked at our Christmas tree | 
and the electric lights. They 5 
me some Christmas gifts, My dud- | 
dy, mother and I opened our Chi birthday party. f saw many. pr 
mas gifts, Helen watched my train: sents for Wanda's birthday fron 
drying on the track cn the table | tne children. They played games. 
Then Aunt Mille and Uncle Helier. | They had iots of fun Wanda opencd 
rAunt Mabel and Uncle John went | 


some chitdren to come to o% 
for Wanda's birthday party 
wary 4th 

On Siturday some of the 
ren came to my house for Won 


ce 


child- 


the presents. She had a big box 

away. of paints. a biz story book, a box 

Chnstmas morning my daddy | with two pens. a black wallet, a 

up at 11 o'clock because he | cut-out clothes book. jeans and + 

red. He did not work in the | box with a comb and two hair 

My budgie's name is Lucky.| clasps She was very excited We 

fly all round the room in the | had sandwiches. cot a birthd- + 

houe It sat on my head. My jcake and fresh.e he was nie: 
‘sober and daddy laughed st sxe | years old 


After supper I put my hamster in —Beatrice Brennin, 2A: 


——_—— 


My Christmas and New Year's 
Holidays at Home 


The day before Christmas, we 
helped mum to work at home be- 
cause my grandmother and grand- 
father were coming to see us. We 
were happy to see them when they 
came. We had dinner ut 2:00 o'clock 
so it was late. In the evening we 
wrapped the presents and put them 
under the Christmas tree. We watch- 
ed Christmas programmes on tele- 
vision. At 11 o'clock my family 
went to church. I did not go to 
church so I went to bed. 


Christmas morning we woke up 
about 7:00 o'clock but my eyes were 
tired. We opened the gifts from 
cur family, grandfather and grand- 
mother, I had many presents, clothes 
and two toys. In the afternoon we 
had our Christmas Dinner. We had 
turkey, peas, cake with 
cream, juice and milk, In the 
evening we watched Dumbo on tele- 
vision, 


tee: 


On New Year's Eve we 
at 11:45 o'clock because it 
most Now Year's Day W were very 
heppy., We pop and cookies. 
My brother went to his school to a 
pa At clock I went to 
bed again because I was very tured 


woke up 
was al- 


I was lonesome because Grammy, 
Grampy, Aunt Gertrude and Uncle 
Bill went home. I shell see them 
later, In the morning we woke up 
late 


Tohad 
me 


a very nice hohday at 


~Susan Cooper. 2A2 Int 


My Christmas and New Ye tr's 
Holidays at Home 


« before Christmas Pat and 
t sho»pmy: for Christmas 1 


hit socks for socks for 
Potosteeknes for Grandia, a ro- 
tor my Mommy. bobby p.ns. 
” motor beat for Tom for 
c s 1 wrapped 2 in my 


roe 
mas 


nd put them un the Christ- 
tree TL went to bed at 9:45 

I woke up at 6 00 o'clock 
+ T wanted to see our Christ- 


xa 


ecw: 


v.fts My fam.ly opened their 
ait oT had two por of jeans, six 
pairs of socks, a puppet. a wooden 
potite-.un. runs, panty. six shirts. 
a ones bell. binso, a paint box, a 
wis of skates. a horsepower game 


Pho saws, tWo pens, a new rosary. 
a Water with a car, a jet. a Bible 
ae ond iy oth thin I 
put nd white shirt be- 


cause Gran 
and I went to chu 
mun on Jesu, 


on 


On Chnistmas mornins I changed 
clothes and I put on my blue 
- ny, White shirt. socks and sl:ppers 


I suns Pe; Pat and Peggy 
vent to church at 10:00 o'clock 
y tired and sleepy. I 

about our OS.D 


thanked me’ because 
-d very vood news Peay and 
rwent to soe Aunt Mary and Uucle 
Vincent We back home. I 
4. "HA" to my famity. Yr met 
Bun We had our dinner. 
d tur'ey, tomatoes. pickles. 
corn and freshie, or tea 
mommy, Tom. 
Grandma, Aunt 
and binzo. 
ful time 
La Franier. 


came 


at 
played 
rad a wonde 
Michael De 


2A2 
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Senior School 


Social Studies 
Mrs, V. PAIRMAN 
The Axtecs 
Before the white man™came to 
Mexico, there were several Indian 
Empires. The most famous and last 
Indian race from 1200 A.D. to 1519, 
was the Aztecs. They came from 
the dry north country and first 
settled near a lake. The ground was 
marshy. They invented and built 
floating gardens on which they grew 
crops. Their city was protected 
from enemies because it was sur- 
rounded by water. They built 
dikes around the city with draw- 
bridges connecting it to the main- 
land. 


‘The Aztecs made beautiful 
jewelry of gold and copper and 
painted pottery which they traded 
with other tribes. They became 
more and more powerful and they 
defeated the Toltecs who lived in 
the Basin of Mexico. 


Many families lived together in 
Pueblos, houses made of mud bricks, 
called adobes. Each tribe sent a 
chief to the council that ruled the 
Aztecs. The last ruler was Mon- 
vezuma. The Aztecs sent messages 
by drawing pictures. They were very 
religious. They had many gods and 
made human sacrifices to them. 


The capital city was built on a 
swamp. Another city, in the same 
place is now the capital of Mexico, 
Mexico city. 


—Mary Ann Oare, 2A2 Senl-r 


The Pyramids of Mexico 


Pyramids are found in two coun: 
tries in the world. They are found 
only in Mexico and Egypt. 


No one knows how pyramids wee 
built because there were no machin °s 
then. The pyramids were built ov-r 
3000 years ago, They must have be. n 
built by slaves who carried te 
heavy stones to the top of the p+ 
ramids. 


The pyramids in Mexico wee 
wut by the Toltec Indians. The-e 
are two pyramids. One pyramid ts 
'16 feet high and the other pyramid 
io 140 feet high. They are called the 
Pyramid of the Sun and the Py- 
ramid of the Moon. They are mate 
uf stone and dirt or clay 


The Indians used the pyramids for 
temples. They went there to pray 
w the sun and the moon. They 
thought the sun and the moon 
would make their crops grow better 
i! they prayed to them. The pyramids 
were places to worship. 

—Bruce Gregory, 2A2 Senior 
The Floating Island of Mexico 

The Aztecs ruled Mexico a long 
t.me ago. They lived in swamps in 
‘Mme parts of Mexico. The ‘Aztecs 
wanted to grow food to eat, but 
they could not make gardens in the 
swamps. They had a good idea. They 
cut the reeds that grew in the 
swamps and made huge baskets. 
Sometimes the baskets were 100 
feet wide. The Aztecs put the 
baskets in the shallow lake and 
filled them with soll from the 
bottom of the lake. They planted 
bardens in the floating baskets. 
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After awhile the island got bigger 
and bigger. A village was built on 
the islands. The village grew into a 
large city. Montezuma built beau- 
tiful temples and palaces in the 
city. 

Cortez came and destroyed the 
city. Then the Spaniards built a 
new city, This city ts Mexico city, 
capital of Mexico. 

—John Wright 2A2 Senior. 


The Chicle Tree 
The chicle tree grows in warm 
Southern Mexico. A thick gummy 
Juice 1s tapped from it. It is. celled 
chicle. The chicle tappers cut the 
tree with a machete. The juice flows 
into a bag. It is boiled in a kettle 
unul {t is hard gum. Then this gum 
is sent to factories in_the United 
States and Canada, It if*finde into 
chewing gum. Chiclets got their 

name from the chicle tree. 
—Bruce Williams 2A2 Sr 


The Henequen Plant 

The henequen plant grows in 
Northern Yucatan, It is warm and 
not tco wet there. The leaves of the 
plant are crushed at a mi!!, Then 
they are washed and hung up to 
dry. This is called sisal, The sisal 
is wound together to make twine and 
rope. It is sent to Canada. 

-Bruce Wiliams 2A2 Senior 

Home of the Mexican People 

Mexico is in the warm climate, 
theiefore the homes do not need to 
te well built. Most of the homes are 
made of adobe. Adobe is mud which 
ig made into bricks. Many famihes 
live in one place. Each family has 
oe room. They eat and sleep in the 
tame room, They have very htue 
rurniture, 

‘The people wear large straw hats 
called sumbreros to Keep the hot 
un off ther heads. 


ane food is mosty corn and 
beans. The coin is roiled tne and 
made into corn cakes caled lor- 
Ullas, 


Donkeys cre used to carry loud: 
‘They take things to market on (ne 
doikeys’ backs. 

—Bruce Eynun 2A2 Senicr 


Fishing in Newfoundlara 

Cod-lshing is the important in- 
dustry in Newfoundland. The season 
soy fihing lasts trom June unul 
October. ‘Ihe f.hing is done in the 
bays and along the coast and at 
the Grand Banks in the Atlantic 
Ocean, Cod-fish are sold to Sp.un 
the West Indes, Ttaly, und all 
parts off CanaJa. M of the 
aish is dried. Cod liver oil is an 
amportant product and is used for 
medicine. Herring and loosters are 
also found along the coast. Salmon 
is caught in the rivers. 


Seal fishing is also carried on. 
Every year thousands of seals are 
carried down to the shores of 
Labrador and Newfoundland on the 
ice tloes « large pieces of ige ) or 
icebergs. These come from the 
Arctic Region. The men go in boats 
to the ice floes and kill the seals 
They take the seal:kin and blubber 
(fat '. The skins are used for fur 
and the blubber is used for seal 
oil. The oil is used to make soap. 
Whales are caught on the coast. The 
oil and bones are used. and the rest 
of the whale is used to make 
fertilizer. 

—Elizabeth Spark. 2A1 Senior. 


The Maritime Provinces 
‘The Maritime Provinces of Canada 
are New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island. There 
is water almost all around them. 


The Maritime Provinces are the 
smallest of all the Provinces. There 
are not many people living in these 
provinces. 


Champlain was the first explorer 
to build a colony in the Maritime 
Provinces, He made the first colony 
at Port Royal across the Bay of 
Fundy. Nova Scotia was the first 
province to have colonies built. 


After Champlain left, the coun- 
try was given to a Scotsman who 


named it Nova Scotia ‘New Scot- 
land. 
Later the French took Nova 


Scotia and the country around Nova 
Scotia and named it Acadia. 


In 1713 Acadia was taken by the 
English and more people came. 
Meny settlers were the United 
Empire Loyalists. 
—Joan Ison, 2A1 Sr. 


The United Empire Loyalists 


The United Empire Loyalists were 
people who came to Canada from 
the United States. About 1783 there 
was a war or revolution in the 
United States. Some people wanted 
ty be loyal to England. Other 
people wanted to have their own 
government. Many of the loyal people 
fled to Canaaa. More than 80,000 
people left the United States. They 
came to Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. Canada was an 
English colony, 


Many United Empire Loyalists. 
'ULE.L's.) went to Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick by boats. Others 
rode in wagons drawn by oxen and 
many people had to walk, In On- 
tario many people stayed near Lake 
} Ontar.o and Lake Erie. They had 
to cut down trees and bu.ld homes. 
The goverment of Canada gave 
them farms and helped them 

—Jack Cyopeck, 2Al Sr 


The Tidal Bore 


The Petitcodiac River is in New 
Brunswick. It empties into the Bay 
of Fundy. All along the ocean, the 
tide comes in. The tide i the rise 
and fall of the water, This hap- 
vens every twelve hours. The tide 
1s caused by the sun and moon 
attracting ‘pulling’ the water. High 
ude is when the water is hizh along 
shore and Low Tide ts when 
the water has gone out 


the 


When the tide comes in the wa- 
ter rushes up the Petitcodiac river 
and makes large waves called a 


tidal bore. This gnakes the river 
took “as if it were flowing the 
wrong way. Many tourists go to 


see this strange river, 
—Lee Hunter. 2A1 Sr 


! The Wood Indians 


The Wood Indians lived along 
thé St. Lawrence River and Great 
Lakes. There were many tribes. The 
largest were the Iroquois, the Hurons 
and Algonquins. The Iroquois Ind- 
jans were the fizhters. 


They lived in wigwams or long 
houses. They lived close together 
and built a stockide (a high fence? 
around the house. 

The long houses were about 100 
“feet long and 30 feet wide. They 
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were made of brick and poles, There 
was a hall down the middle of the 
house with rooms. There were five 
fireplaces in the hall where the fam- 
ily cooked their food. There were 
holes in the roof to let out the 
smoke. There were no windows. 
There was a door at each end of the 
house. 

The walls were made of skins. 
About 20 families lived in each 
house. The Indians’ food was wild 
berries. strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, cranberries and huckle- 
berries. They dried ‘the fruit for 
winter. 

‘They made maple aly and susar 
by bolling sap from the maple treess 

They went hunt.ng and shot deer, 
bears and wolves with bows and 
arrows. They ate deer meat. It 13 
called venison. 

‘They gathered nuts from the treet 
and ate them in the winter 

They caught rabbits, racoons and 
squrrels in traps. 

They shot birds, wild ducks and 
turkeys. They ate the eggs of ducks 
and turkeys, They ate fish. turtles. 
clams and oysters. 

The vegetables they ate were 


turnips, parsnips, tomatoes. potato- 
es, Indians corn, peas, beans and 
pumpkins. Wild rice in) the 
swamps. 


The Indians’ clothes were m: 
the sk.ns of animals. The w 
took the hatr off the skins. Thi 
made leather. They sewed the skins 
to make clothes and mocca:ins. 

They decorated their clothins with 
beads, coloured hair. teeth. claws 
and porcupin: quills. 

—B.lly O'Neil 2A2 
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The People of Mexico 
The first people who lived in 
Mex:co were the Indians, The Aztec 
Indians conquered all the other 
tribes and became the md8t power- 
ful. Their ruler was Mcntezuna, He 
built beautiful temples and palaces 


In the year 1519 Cortez, a Span- 
ish soldier, w.th an army of Span- 
ish soldiers conquered Mexico and 


took it for Spain. 

Many Spaniards came to M. 
to hive. The people then were Ind:an 
and Spanish, Now the people in 
Mexico. are Indian, Spanish There 
Mestizo. The Mest:zos dre a mix- 
ture of Indians and Spanish. There 
are a few white people Lying in 
Mex:co. 

Most of the peop!e of Mexico are 
very poor. Many people have thei 
own farms but very poor implements 


‘tools! to works with. The peopie 
speak Spanish. 
—Beth W 
patois 


COLOUR VISION 

He Followed Instructions 
The Washington Biological Socie- 
ty, which puts metal bands on wild 
birds to study their migratory habits, 
recently ordered new bands with 
different and more detailed wording. 
The new metal bands now read, 
“Notify Fish end Wildlife Services. 


Washington, D.C.” Formerly, the 
bands said simply, “Wash, B.ol 
Surv.” 


Unofficial explanation of the 
change is that an irate citizen's let- 
ter complained: “Sir, I shot down 
one of your pet crows and followed 
instructions. I washed it, biled it. 
and surved it. It was terrible. Stop 
fooling the people!” 
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Efiect of Prolonged. Imma- 
turity On Education and 
Employment 
(Continued from page 1) 

Real life learning situations to af- 
‘Yord practice in the social arts will 
dontr.bute greatly to the maturing 
‘process. The use of a “social arts” 
roon wherein the social graces are 
practiced and discussed is desirable. 
Entortainments like socials, card 
parties, and so on, with teachers 
and pupils taking turns as hosts will 
be a pleasant and practical way of 

Jearning the social arts. 

But by far the greatest factor in 
the dezf pupil's development of 
the “grown-up” outlook 1s consistent 
revding. At all costs the reading 
habii must be established. The in- 
creasing tendency to neglect read- 
int in favor of TV and the movies 
must be firmly regulated. 

Students should have the broaden- 
ing benefit of more frequent tea- 
cher-pup.l contacts outside of the 
schcolrosm. Deaf pupils crave con- 
versation with adults, and informal 
discussions often have a ‘greater \:n- 
pact than classroom instruction. For 
this reason, the practice of teach- 
ers takinz the nocn meal with the 
itudents is recommended, and staff 
partic.pat.on in pupil activities 
should b> encouraged 

To. sum up. loo many students 
tend to drift with the tide and to 
make no serious effort in school and 
shopwork until graduation looms up. 
‘Their progress reports, and former 
students themselves, of wasted 
years in school as the result of an 
emotional inadequacy. This hendi- 
cap carried over into occupational 
life may become a serious deterrent 
to successful employment. Students 
definitely need instruction in the 
role that the emotions and person- 
ality play in their lives and should 
have every possible help in  out~ 
trowsng ch.ldish attitudes, Such 
wastruct.on offers a practical meuns 
of reducing wasted school years, and 
increasing the employability of the 
deaf This training in some form 
alregdy has a piace in the curricula 


of certain schools. It may become 

requiréd instruction for all decf 

pupils —The Tennessee Observer. 
Se  — 


The Handicapped 
Child In Your Home 


By Jonn Cuartes WYNN 

The young mother loved chiidren 
deeply. She always had. When he: 
own baby came, her joy was tre- 
mendous. The little one’s beautiul 
eyes, her unusally pretty features. 
her early signs of intelligence—all 
seemed to forecast a happy. useful 
life during the years ahead. As she 
grew through those early months 
of babdyhood, she was consistenly 
healthy and always good. She was 
the kind of child who drew mur- 
mured compliments from the 
complete strangers who were at- 
tracted to look into the baby car- 
riage. 

When it was that the baby ceased 
to grow, the mother could never teil. 
Ever so gradually she 
notice occasional signs of difficulty, 
The child was 
walk; she was not yet talking at 
the age of three; her span of at. 
venuon short. An incessant 
restlessness seemed to pozsess her. 
ron ty activity that ap- 
peared purposeless Her eyes 
though lovely, were unresponsive 


was 


began to 


slow in learning to | 
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When the pediatrician called @ 
consultation of doctors, the moth- 
er received their verdict with break- 
ing heart. The little girl was re- 
tarded. She was feeble-minded! 


‘Then began the long treks to 
other doctors, specialists, to clinics, 
to hospitals. But nothing ever help- 
ed. At last Pearl Buck (for that was 
the mother's name). sorrowfully ac- 
cepted the facts as they were, and 
set about adjusting to the crisis. The 
story of her disappointment and 
struggle is told in The Child Who 
Never Grew, published by John Day 
Company in 1950. 

Pearl Buck's pilgrimage from 
proud parenthood to despair, through 
scores of tests and consulations and 
interviews, is too famillar to count- 
loss thousand of parents. Atlhough 
they suffer in different degrees, the 
families who have hendicapped chil- 
dren understand the heartbreaking 
problem. Their child may be feeble- 
minded; cr he may be blind perhaps 
crippled ‘or deformed, deaf, spastic. 
or epileptic. The complications of 
handienps seem endless. But among 
the families that have experience 
<n them there is a common bond. It 
is the anguish of secing a loved one 
thwarted. 


For the parent of the handicapped 
child there ts a continual pain. He 
suffers from vistons of what the life 
of this son or daughter might have 
been. Often he is worr:2d over how 
the child would fcel if both the par- 
ents were to be remove! by death. 
Ov he notices the conco.nitant difm- 
cu.tes that sometimes develop: emo- 
tional strain, inferiority complex, or 
pessimism, 

The later—the secondary char- 
ucteristics—are those which com- 
pucate family life. The long, un- 
relieved care of an invalid can put 
a strain on marriage, can even lead 
to divorce. It is possible for the 
heeihy members of a family to 
become warped under the weight 
of their burden. Tempers grow short, 

miles disappear as the needs of 
one member whose disability seems 
to crowd othe; considerations aside. 

But harmony in the home ts 
imporant to the well-being of the 
disadvantaged child himself. Nor- 
mal family life will benefit him and 
his brothers, sisters, and parents. 
The necessity of serenity and love 

n the home can hardly be over- 
stimated. There are ways by 
wuich a family can make this all- 
mportant adjustment. 

1, Ignoring the problem. What- 
ever be the sorrow of the parent as 
watched a deformed daughter 
try to make her way of life, there 
{s no excuse for un attitude that 
would ignor the difficulty. It does 
| not help to pretend that the handi- 
cap does not exist. 


In The Gass Menagerie, by Ten- 
‘nessee Williams Laura once speaks 
of her crippled condition. “Non- 
rense! Laura," her excited mother 
rephes. “I've told you, never, never 
to use that word, Why. you're not 
crippled, you just have a little de- 
fect. When people have some : light 
disadvantage like that, they culti- 
sate other things to make up for 
-develop charm — and vivacity 
- and charm! That's all you have 
o do!” 


Est refusal to face the truth has 
been known to solve a pro- 
uiem, Quite the contrary, in this 
cense also, to know the truth ts to 


be set free. Medical men are often 
astonished at the ability of people 
to “take it” when they learn the 
truth. 

To know and to accept the reality 
of the situation are the first sure 
steps toward a remedy. But if lies 
have been indulged, then the road 
to real recovtry is double difficult. 
‘The discouragement is greater; the 
hurt seems deeper. To realize the 
nature of the problem opens the 
way to socving it. 

2. Finding the blame, Inevitable 
as it seems to be, it ts just as fruit- 
jess for the parent to bemoan his 
vate and ask, “What did I ever do to 
deserve this?" To presume that the 
handicap of a child must be the 
punishment of a parent's sin. 

When this same false impression 
came up in regard to the blind 
i n, according to John, ch. 9. Jesus 

ritiexzed the question. “Master who 
sin, this man, or his parcats. 
at he was born blind? the dis- 
ciples asked him. Jesus answered. 
“Ne.ther hath this man sinne 
his parents: But that the wo: 
God should be made manifest in 
hm.” 

There was a time when heredity 
was held to be the certain cause of 
any malformation in a child, Today 
this notion ts constdered by experts 
as an old wives tale. 

A great danger lies in this mis- 
“nding. A mother may be- 
.2 probe into her background. 
tung (hat she took this med- 
or went to that doctor. A 
.ath r may blame himself because 
sume past error, or perhaps even 
ng his wife at all, The upshot 
of thus self-torture too often is that 


narents can take it out on the 
inz_him for their self-incrim.na- 
tions, 

Unexplained though they often 


are, these misfortunes can ocear in 
family Perhaps four fine 
healthy childern are born into a 
home, and then an idiot, The dif- 
ficuliy may be traced to a hormone 
deficiency, to German measles in a 
mother-to-be. or to a dozen other 
causes, or perhaps only to mystery. 
The importent thing 15 not to fx 
blame, but to take steps to help 
the child. 

3, Expecting too muck. A third 
wrong approach to the child with 
a handicap is to push him to a per- 
formance beyond his abihty. Be- 
cause of family pride. he may be 
pressed to an effort of which he ts 
in incapable. Many an emotional 
disturbance in some disadvantaged 
youngster has been unnecessarily 
brourht on by the overstrenuous 
muistence of parents. To demand 
that a cerbral palsy case feed him- 
self neatly, or that a ‘cleft palate 
should pronounce words exactly, is 


any 


as unfair as it is senseless. 
The gross mistakes of unfeeling 
parents can severely retard the 


adjustment and can add further 
psychological difficulties to his* al- 
ready hard road. 

4. Pampering the hendicipped 
It is not kind hovever. to spoil 
the handicapped child with too much 
service and pampering. He needs 
Jove, but he also needs discipline. 
The parent who turns his back on 
the daughter who has falien may 
want dreadfully to help her up, but 
he knows that she must train her 
muscles to walk carefully and to 


Her reflexes were slow and weak. 


get up herself. The mother who 
straps her crippled son's foot to the 
tricycle pedal 1s not cruel; she is 
helping him. 


If the family waits on the child 
hand and foot, it is not unlikely 
that he will become a spoiled ty- 
rant. Aside from tne strain this 
puts on the family and on him- 
self, it fails to equip him for the 
days ahead when he must stand on 
his own. —The North Carolinian. 

— 


Are We Too Easy on Our 
Deaf Students? 

It is an elementary law that hu- 
man nature rises to meet the ob- 
stacle in Mfe. This trait 1s called 
adaptability, How well are we let- 
ung our deaf children adapt them- 
selves to their handicap? It has been 
proved that we cannot force upon 
them the false mantle of normaitty. 
Deaf they are and deaf they will re- 
main. They must be taught to rise 
again like the phoenix, from the 
ashes of their deafness. 


Sometime in reply to criticism. § 
of his language usage, a student 
has said, “I am deaf. I don’t kriow 
any better.” Where did he get this 
attitude? Surely he was not born 
with jt. Did some past teacher or 
person say to him. “You are deal 
o it will be hard for you to under- 
stand what I am talking about"? 


This szeaks of defeatism, Such a 
wacher defeats his purpose before 
he has begun. Deafne:s does make & 
1. hard for them to understand 
immediately, The byword is pa- 
tlence. Once o teacher admits to 
the student that she expe-ts less of 
him because of his handicap, he will 
do little better than her expecta- 
ons Let nature take :ts coure 
Let him rise to the occasion, Expect 
great things of your students and 
hey will do great things. 


This may sound 1. idvatism. In 
a wey it as, There are deaf :tucent 
and deaf students and there is ‘THE 
doaf student. It is of him I speak 


Undaunted, he will rise and leac 
or fol!o. We do not know them all 
when we see them, Eventually ihey 
will come forth.—Fred Yates, Re- 
printed from The Virrina Gulde 
ee: 


NATURE'S FIRST AID 

An example of “nature's first 
aid was seen here when a hunter 
brought in a bear he had killed 
was found to have been shot 
veht the body apparently some 
buliet had not 
struck a vital p in its passage 
through the body and the bear 
evidenuy had applied first aid to 
itself to stoy the blood flow. Each 
d had been coated with spruce 
ym which had dried black and 
hard and the wound had healed 
perfectly 
Handy addition to a aid kit, som: 
woodsnien suggest 

Department of Lands and Forests 

—_ 
PENSION DATE 

At school for the first time the 
sinall boy started to sob bitterly. 
‘What's the matter, Willle? asked 
the teacher. 

“Aw—I don’t like school, ani 
mother says I've got to stay here 
ail I'm fifteen.” 


hme 


“Don't Iet that worry you." 
the teacher. 
Um sixty-fve! 


said 
‘ve got to stay tl! 


—Ex. 
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The Four IQ’s 


by EDGAR A. DOLL 


Consulting Psychologist, Bellingham Public Schools, Bellingham, Washins- 
ton, Reprinted from Exceptional Children, October 1957, Vol. 24, No. 2 


i Raetrs is now used as if it were 

a household word which the users 

understand as well as m.p.h. and 

degrees Fahrenheit; as if it were an 
absolute; that given a high IQ there 
should, if the schools were adequate 
to their job, be high achievement. 

‘And, conversely, that given a low 

1Q, there is little hope for success. 

‘These are fallacies. There are in 

reality four IQ's which must be rec- 

ognized as factors in achievement. 

These are: 

1. The Intelligence Quotient: which 
is a measure of intellectual 
potential, a measure of bright- 
ness—not of capacity or ma- 
turity level. 

The Inner Quest: which is the 
individual's answer to “What am 
1” and “What am I living for?” 
Tt is made up of aspiration and 
values, not always in the con- 
sclous mind. It ts a strong 

lever for education. 

The Ideal Qualities: which are 
the traits of personality which 

evaluate and maintain a balance 

between the Inner Quest ond 
the Intelligence Quotient. 

. The Innate Quirks: which are 
the obstacles which lie between 
us and the fulfillment desired 
by our Inner Quest, made pos- 
sible by our Intelligence Quo- 
tient, to the extent determined 
by our Innate Qualities. Some 
of these quirks are In the per- 
son; some are environmental. 
The Intelligence Quotient is a rel- 

ative measure, indicating where the 

candidate stands among his age- 
peers in the performances called for 
by the test which has been chosen. 

These tests generally. call for (1) 

rational comprehension of a situa- 

ton, and (2) an effective response. 

In Dr, Doll's opinion, many of the 

tests used are heavily weighted to- 

wards the academic, requiring the 
verbal comprehension and response 
prized in education. For making 
the most of one’s self, other measures 
of rational comprehension and re- 
sponse are needed as in the following. 

1. of and to social situations—the 

intelligence which enables us to 
get along with other people. 
This is most certainly a factor 
in success or failure in school 
as well as in the world out- 
side 

2. of and to things—like machin- 

ery for example. 

These two factors of intelligence 
should not be relegated to separate 
fields and degraded, as many edu- 
cationists do. Nor should verbal 
intelligence be made a prerequisite 
for opportunity. 


Intelligence test results depend 
upon many variables—what test, 
Who administers, when, where, and 
why. Implicit assumptions are that 
the child hears (or reads) and 


ro 


understands, that there is no emo- 
Uonal interference, with either com- 
prehension or response, that there 
{s no malingerin@fthat there is no 
handicap. Dr. Doll pointed out that 
in testing situations severe impair- 
ments are obvious, and usually com- 
pensated for, but that mild impair- 
ments which are not observed can 
handicap a candidate considerably. 


It is a fallacy that the tests ac- 
tually measure true intelligence. The 
candidate's performance is measured, 
but it is always the minima. We 
can get no better than his best, 
but often get far less. What we do 
get might often better be termed 
Expressive Intellectual Performance 
—not Intelligence. Something more 
ts needed to determine potential. 


Hence, says Dr. Doll, the assump- 
tion that there {s a 1-1 relationship 
between intelligence and learning Is 
based upon a fallacy. Relatively 
large numbers of the intellectually 
gifted are under-achievers in school 
and out. The reasons for this under- 
achievement may be found by mak- 
ing @ study of the other three 10's 


The Inner Quest produces “drive.” 
Whence it derives, no one know. 
Some suspect the adrenals: some 
blame thyroid deficiency. We do 
know that it is highly variable. both | 
from person to person, and within | 
the same personality. We do know 
that it is sometimes more than we 
can stand, as parents or teachers: 
that it can be smothered by an 
over-enthuslastic parent or teacher 
as effectively as by one who is in- 
different. It is asfelusive as an 
instinct when we attempt to locate 
its origin, and quite as powerful 
To one who is born “goose.” water 
is for swimming, but not to one who 
is born “chicken.” To require swim- 
ming for both is as great a folly as 
to prohibit it for both. With this 
example, Dr. Doll asked us to con- 
sider the effects upan achievement 
produced by a blocking of the Inner 
Quest through the demands of con- 
formity in curricula. He pointed out 
that neither the duck nor the chick- 
en knows its attitude towards water. 
it only feels the rightness or wrong- 
ness. He then cited the case of a 
child whose infancy was spent in 
one of Hitler's concentration camps 
‘The child had no conscious mem- 
ory of the terrorsno words about 
the shattering experience, “. . ‘ but 
his nervous system remembers!” 


Children need assistance in deve- 
loping their selfconcepts— their In- 
ner Quests—discovering whether they 
are duck or chicken, or rabbit or 
squirrel, in their nature. and all who 
deal with children must appreciate 
the power. differences and the var- 
iabilities of Inner Quests. 

The Ideal Qualities: Observe Miss 
B. leaving her apartment at eight 


;and physical 


(Continued on page 8 Col.1/ 


Our De 


The following article was written by 


of the North Carolina School for the Deaf. It cont 


Number 4 


af Child 


Mr. Ben E. Hoffmeyer Superintendent 
ins much thought- 


ful advice which we are sure will be of interest to readers also. Ed. 


‘HE partnership between a School 

for the Deaf and the parents 
of deaf children should be a very 
close one. Literally and actually a 
Schoo! for the Deaf and the parent 
can say, “Our Deaf Child”. 

The school has the responsibility 
of the deaf child nine to ten months 
@ year for as many as twelve to 
fifteen years. Nearly all of the deaf 
child's formative years are spent at 
the school. That is a tremendous 
responsibility to accept since a school 
must provide ali the needs of a 
child such as medical, educational, 
social, religious and physical. It must 
take the place of father, mother. 
sister and brother. In fact it might 
be tempting for parents to wash 
their hands of all obligations. Some 
parents do. but most do not. 


The parents and the home, re- 
gardless of the relatively short time 
spent in it, play a very importent 
role. It is amazing how much in- 
fluence the home has on a child 
who spends only two to three months 
each year in that home. His emo- 
tional stability is usually parallel to 
nm” astounding degree to the emo- 
tional stability of the house. Nearly 
all of our emotional problem child- 
ren come from broken homes, homes 
where there is extreme stress and 
strain, or homes where the deaf 
child is lovingly over-indulged. Here- 
dity, of course, is still with us. It is 
sad but still true that we transmit 
some, if not all. of our personality 
weaknesses to the 
child. We so often are blind to our 
weakness and cannot understand 
the same weakness in the child's 
personality make-up. So often a 
deaf child is accused of having a 
quick temper because he is deaf. 
Usually after getting acquainted 
with the parents one can readily 
see that this temper was a gift 
passed on from the parents. an¢ 
not a characteristic of deafness. 
Often, however, temper in the deaf 
child has proven to be a successful 
weapon which the child uses to 
manipulate those around him. In 
other words temper gets his wants 
fulfilled. 

Our responsibilities are many if 
we are to make our deaf child a 
normal deaf child. Please note I 
did not say make our deaf child a 
normal child. Deafness is a tre~ 
mendous educational and social 
handicap. It is misleading and un- 
just to lead a deaf child or a par- 
ent of a deaf child to think that 
the deaf person can be completely 
normal. However, it is realistic to 
think that a deaf child with normal 
intelligence and no other handicap 
can lead a happy. useful and reward- 
ing life. To do this the deaf child 
must have good educational facilities 
and educational personnel plus par- 
ents who expect high standards of 
behavior at home and who expect 
the deaf child to share responsbili- 
ties in the home just as any child 


does. Our indulgence and Sity are 
adding the second handicap to many 
deaf children. This second handicap 


to say such things as: The deaf are 
temperamental; the deaf k the 
sense of responsibility; the deaf are 
slaves to their wants; etc. Some of 
these accusations made by the pub- 
lic and employer are just. Some are 
not. These attributes, if they have 
them, are not the products of deaf- 
ness but are products of the fact 
that we pity the deaf child both in 
school and at home, and therefore 
we do not expect all that we should 
expect of the deaf child. We might 
afford to spoil our normal child 
but we cannot afford to hand our 
deaf child the second handicap. 
The deaf citizen cannot afford to be 
just,as good as the hearing citizen. 
He must make up for not hearing 
by having a pleasing personality, 
dependability and all the traits 
respected by society. 

One of the critical areas where 
the citizenship in the school and 
home breaks downeis the lack of 
complete School-Parent solidarity. 
5, «3s # child can divide the 
school and parent the child will 
conquer. The school should never 
betray the parentybefore the child 
and the parent Should not betray 
the school. If the child does not 
like his teacher or house parent 
and the parent openly agrees with 
the child, it is fairly certain that 
this child will not like his or her 
boss on the job. Disrespect for 
persoris in authority’ is a habit 
forming act. Every one of us has to 
show respect for persons in auth- 
ority and those who do not become 
the unemployedy‘In the child's pre- 
sence the school and parent must 
present unity. If there is difference 
of opinion, and there certainly will 
be some occasionally, this should 
be discussed elsewhere. 

It is understandable that parents 
are tempted to feel that when the 
child is at home they must make 
up for all he missed while he was 
away at school. Vacation time is 
the tme to say “yes” to all requests: 
such as staying up late, attending 
daily movies, sleeping late, and 
wanting to g0, go, go. This is distor- 
tion of what a home really should 
be. This is not a normal home life. 
The parent owes a deaf child a 
normal home life during vacation. A 
good home has restrictions. It has 
delegated duties for the children 
and it has respect, for the parents. 
So often a parent brings the child 
back to school and says, “I couldn't 
get him to do a thing. All he wanted 
to do was run around, drive the 
car, ete.” So the school is handed 
the responsibility of making this 
child conform to rules and regula- 
tions. Study Hall becomes a dull pro- 
cedure in comparison to home. Go- 
ing to bed at 9:30 and getting up at 

1Continued on page 8 Col.2) 


is the one that has caused the public. 


Girls’ Sports 


Miss B, WitsuR 


0.8.D. vs Brighton 

An exhibition game was played at 
Brighton on February 4th. As 
Brighton has only a senior team. 
OSD. juniors played Brigh.on's 
second line seniors. 

O.S.D. seniors played the first 
games, At the end of the fizst quar- 
ter O.S.D. was ahead 11—4 rnd by 
half time had increased their lead 
to 24—11. By three quarter time the 
score was 33—14 for O.S.D. and 
when the final whistle blew the 
score was 40—17 for OSD. 


High scorer for O.S.D. was Mar- 
lene Caldwell with 24 points. 


The senior team: Marlene Cald- 
well 24 points, Evelyn Caldwell 1 
point, Patsy Bi.hop 13 points, Diane 
Lew 2 points, Bernice Spence, Mar- 
ilyn Bishop, Nancy Moon, Lillian 
Kluba, Betty Williams. Margaret 
Schneller, Donna Roult. 


In the second game O.S.D. juniors 
played the Brighton senior second 
line, At the end of the first quarter 
Brighton was ahead 3—0. By half 
time, O.S.D. had evened the score 
7—17. At three quarter time Brighton 
was ahead 11—10 and the final 
score was 12—11 for Brighton. 


High scorer for OSD. 
Geraldine O'Dell with 5 points, 


The Junior team-Geraldine O'- 
Dell 5 points, Ruth Massicotte 2 
points, Margaret Munsie, Beverly 
Clayton 2 points, Elaine Bennett, 
Donna Mosher 2 points, Beth Wright. 
Jean Shaw, Elizabeth Spark, Lorna 
Gilders, Lee Hunter, Carol Ann 
Palmer. 


was 


O.S.D, vs Tweed 


A welcome invitation was re- 
ceived from the Tweed basketball) 
team for an exhibition garie in 
Tweed on Wednesday, January 22nd 
This invitation was also to stay for 
supper with ‘them which the cirls 
enjoyed every much. 


‘The senior teams played first. At 
the end of the first quarter 0.5 D. 
was ahead 6—2 and by half tune 
were winning was 19—4 for OS.D 
and the final score 23—11 for OS.D 

High scorer for O.SD. was Mar- 
lene Caldwell with 20 points. 

The senior team-Marlene Caldvell 
20 po.nts, Evelyn Caldwell, Patsy Bis- 
hop 3 points, Diane Lew, Nancy 
Moon, Lillian Kluba, Betty Williams, 
Margaret Schneller, Donna Rvult. 

In the first quarter of the junior 
game OSD. lead 3—0 and at’ half 
time had increased their lead to 
7—1. At three quarter time the score 
was 17—2 and the end of the game 
found OS.D. the winner by a score 
of 19—3. 

High scorer for the game was 
Donna Mosher with 10 points. 

The junior team-Geraldine O'Dell 
Ruth Massicotte, Margaret Munsie 
9 points. Beverly Clayton, Elaine 
Bennett, Donna Mosher 10 po:nts, 
Beth Wright, Jean Shaw, Elizabeth 
Spark, Lorna Gilders, Lee Hunter! 
and Carol Ann Palmer. | 


0.S.D. vs Albert College 
A scheduled basketball game was 
played against Albert College on Feb- 
ruary 6th. The game itself was some- 
what penalty riddled with 18 fouls 
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committed by O. 
Albert College. 

High scorer for O.8.D. was Marlene 
Caldwell with 27 points. 

At the end of the first quarter 
O.8.D. was ahead 10—7 and by half 
time had increased their head to 
28—11. Three-quarter time score was 
40—26 and at the end of the game 
the score was 48—28 in favour of 
OSD. 

‘The senior team: Marlene Cald- 
well 27 points, Evelyn Caldwell 12 
points, Patsy Bishop 7 points, Diane 
Lew, Bernince Spence, Barbara Beau- 
mont, Nancy Moon, Lillian Klubs, 
Betty Williams, Margaret Schneller, 
Donna Roult and Marilyn Bishop. 


and 15 by 


0.S.D. vs Albert College 


A return basketball game was 
played at Albert College February 
1th. 

The scoring was see-saw during 
the first half of the game. At 
quarter time O.S.D. was ahead 


'10—7. By half time Albert College 


had caught utp and passed O.S.D. 
The half ended 14—13 for Albert 
College. By three quarter time 
OSD. again took the lead, The 
score was 23—17 for O.S.D. at three 
quarter t.me. O.S.D. won the game 
33—22. 
High scorer for the game 

Marlene Caldwell with 22 points 


The senior team, Marlene Cald- 
well 22 points, Evelyn Caldwell 6 
points, Patsy Bishop 2 points, Diane 
Lew, Bernice Spence 1 point,) 
Barbara Beaumont 2 points, Marl- | 
lyn Bishop, Nancy Moon, Lillian 
Kluba, Betty Wiliams, Mararget 
Schneller, Donna Roult. 


was 


0.8.D. vs Albert College 


The final game with Albert Coll- 
cge was played today at OSD. 


The first quarter ended a close 
13—9 for O.S.D. By half time OSD. 
was ahead 19—10, At three quart- 
er time the score was 32—13 for 
OSD. And at fuil time the score 
was 45—20 for O.S.D. 


High scorer for the game was 
Marlene Caldwell with 26 points. 
Barbara Beaumont also put in a 
creditable showing scoring 14 points. 
Much credit must go to the OS.D. 
guards who kept the Albert College 
forwards from scoring a great many 
times. 


The senior team, Marlene Cald- 
well 26 points, Barbara Beaumont, 
Evelyn Caldwell 5 points, Patsy 
Bishop, Diane Lew, Bernice Spence, 
Marilyn Bishop, Nancy Moon, Lil- 
lian Kuba, Betty Williams, Marg- 
aret Schneller and Donna Roult. 


Home Economics 


The Birthday Dinner 


Two Wednesdays ago, January 
15th, I was a hostess for a birthday 
dinner. The guests were: Sandra 
Drebit, James Hawkins, Harry Wil- 
son, Geraldine Emery, Andre Bour- 
get, Janette Morgan, Melvin Lapin- 


sky, and Betty Williams. 


We ate a delicious dinner. We 
had tomato juice, sliced ham, apple 
and cheese salad, hot potato salad, 
and moulded vegetable salad. Soon. 
I lighted eight candles on a plain 


birthday cake with white icing. The 


guests had vanilla ice-cream with 
butterscotch sauce and a piece of 

cake. 
‘These guests thought it a good 
dinner os some of them told me. 
—Donna Roult, Gr. 10. 


‘The Birthday Dinner of January 

22nd 

We had a birthday dinner prepared 
in the Home Eonomics room on Wed- 
nesday the twenty-second of Jan- 
uary for these Intermediate girls 
and boys:—June Piska, Gloria May, 
Clifton Carbin, Lillone Lortie, Bar- 
bara Caron, Ruth Guy and Paul 
Hinks. 

1 was the hostess and Beth Moore 
ynd Agnes Galea were the servers. 

I greeted these guests with “Happy 
Birthday to you" and they seemed 
happy to be invited. 

‘The menu was cabbage and radish 
salad, liver and bacon, mashed 
potatoes, carrots, baked apples with 
cranberry fiiling and some cookies. 
1 lighted the candles on the birthday 
sponge cake and passed It to each 
person for her or him to blow out 
the flames. 


I cut the cake and passed it 
while the servers prepared some tea 
for the guests. 


After serving the birthday dinner 
Mis3 Daly and I shook hands with 
the guests and said, “Good-bye” as 
they left. Everyone seemed to enjoy 
their lovely dinner 

—Nancy Moon, G.C. 


Birthday Dinner 


On the twenty-ninth of January, 
at eleven fifteen a.m., Jack Cyopeck 
Byron Parilament, Willie Levy. Ru- 
dolf Lacis, Ruth Andrus, Phyllis 
Toote, and Lee Hunter came to the 
Home Economics Room. I shook 
hands with them and sald “Happy 
Birthday”. I was the hostess and the 
servers were Catherine McDonald 
and Geraldine O'Dell. On the table, 
there was a Chinese garden which 
we had borrowed from Miss Rose. 
There were some coloured stones 
and some small figures, a man with 
a fishing pole, a bridge, and other 
statues in it. There were two red 
candles beside the Chinese garden. 


Then, the pupils had their delic- 
fous dinner which consisted of pine- 
apple, banana and cherry salad. 
beef stew, mashed potatoes, boiled 
cabbage, raisin pie and sponge cake. 
They drank tea, too. After they had 
eaten their dinner, Miss Daly and 
I, as the hostess, shook hands with 
them, saying “ Good-bye.” 

—Betty Williams, G. C 


Birthday Dinner 


We invited some Intermediate 
pupils to the Home Economics Room 
last Wednesday, February 5, 1958, 
at 11:15 am. The guests were 
Angela Vecchioni, Norene Mitchell, 
James Learmonth, Wayne Brady. 
Donna Mosher, Gerardus Martens 
Margaret Gregg and David Holoyd. 
‘They were served by Geraldine 
O'Dell and Marilyn Bishop. I was 
the hostess and we prayed saying 
“Our Father, we thank Thee for 
the good food.” 


We had vegetable soup with 
croutons, bacon, Spanish rice, boll- 
ed carrots, caramel pudding, cocoa- 
nut cookies, sponge cake and tea. 
I lighted the candles and they blew 
them out. I cut the cake and passed 
them some pieces. Maiilyn Bishop 
passed some cookles to them. 


Geraldine served the tea and it 
was very hot to drink. 
They left this room saying “Good- 

bye” to us. 
—Dounz Clary, G:C. 


Senior Sewing 


Mrs. Mary Vincent 


My name is Linda Rennie. I fin- 
ished my skirt in December. Some 
girls are sewing pillow cases. I shall 
be sewing a dress and blouse for [| 
Spring. —Linda Rennie, 3V, Sr. 


My name is Lorna Gilders. I ain 
fifteen years old. My class is 3V 
Senior. My classmates and I go to 
Mrs, Vincent's room for sewing 
every Monday, Thursday and Friday. 
I made my green skirt last Dec- 
ember. It 1s finished now. I shall 
mate a dress for the summer. Soine | 
girls made pillow cases for their 
mothers. I didn't make any pillow 
cases because I had no time. I shall 
try to make a pillow case for my 
mcther very soon. I like sewing very [ 
much. —Lorna Gilders, 3V Sr. | 


Every Tuesday and Friday after- 
noon my classmates, 3 girls, and I 
go to the sewing room. Barbara | 
Lewis made a jumper dress, Jean 
Lambert made a jumper dress. We 
four girls like the sewing room. I | 
made eheets, pillow cases, towels 
and bedspreads. 

—Gloria Schneider, 2V1 Sr 


In the sewing room there are thir- 
teen girls making blouses, skirts, 
Jumpers and pillow enses for them- 
selves, Pat Van Alstyne sewed her 
pillow case. Mary White and Diane 
Lew made their fillow cases. Beat- 
rice Cater made an apron. Maric 
Edmunds made a place mat, then /j 
she ironed it. Joan Casselman made / 
a cushion. 


Linda Rennie, Lorna Gilders and [7 
I have written this for the Canad- 
jon. I like to sew. 

—Marilyn Palmer, 2A2 Sr 


I made a skirt. It will be finished 
soon. It is ‘a reversible skirt. 


Last December the girls made 
bed spreads for junior beds. They 
were pink, yellow and light blue. I 
made a pair of pillow cases for Mon) 
‘and Dad at Christmas. 

—Pauline Tschirhart, 2A1 Sr 


At the first of the year in Sept. 
when we came back to\school ‘xe [ 
were busy making many be@ spreads. 
pillow cases and stieets for the resi- 
dences. 


Last fall I made a jumper o! 
black and white tweed. I had some 
material left so I am making a pet 
dog. I have not finished it yet. We 
are planning to make dresses, etc. 
this spring. We enjoy ourselves 1 
the sewing room. —Jean Shaw, 2A! 


In January 1958 I made bibs for 
the junior pupils. Now, Iam making 
cur place mats. My classmates and 
I will make spring dresses for our- 
selves. I hope my dresses will be 
lovely when I finish making them. 

—Patsy Smith 2A1 Sr. 


We enjoy making lovely things 
I made a jumper before Christmas. 


Now, I am making four place mats 
and one small place mat for sewing 
‘Continued on page 7. Col. 3) 
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Junior School 


PREPARATORY II C 
Miss M. M. ParRett 


December 18 my mother came to 
school. Mother and I went home on 
the train. I had fun at home. 

—Billy Chalmers. 

1 went home for Christmas. We 

had a pretty Christmas tree. Grand- 


ma and Grandpa came. 
—Sandra Mciver. 


Santa Claus came. I got a gun, 
a watch and brown mittens. I was 
happy. —Robert Peterson. 

Lynda, Doreen, Johnny and I went 
(> church, We saw Mary, Joseph 
and Baby Jesus. We prayed. 

—Judith Robinson. 


I rode my tricycle. Billy, Gre and 
1 played on the Jungle Gym. We 
jumped. —Pat St. Louis. 
I got a red and white doll-car- 
rage from Santa. Yesterday I push- 
ed it. I like tt 
—Sharlene MacDulf 
Patt! and I played with blocks. 
We made a big, brown house. We 
ployed tag outside, 


—John MacKay 


Yesterday I got a box from Moth- 
cr I got pink gloves, two hand- 
kerchiefs, a doll's dress and candy 
1 got a letter too. —Brenda Need 


1 wave Miss Farrell a pretty apron 
tor Christmas. Mary and I coloured 
in a book Mary is nine. She likes 
school. —Gloria Snider. 

I have on a new cowboy shirt 
It is blue, gray and white. Monday 
January 20 we shall go downtown 
in the bus. We shall go to some 
stores —Greg Crockford 


—_+—_ 
PREPARATORY IIT SR. A. 
Miss V. J. Fox 
Our Band 


Margaret ts the conductor She 
counts. Carol, Karen, and Ritva 
vlay the tambourines. Mary and 


Morilyn play the sticks. Anne and 
Mark play the bells. I play the 
drum Anatoli and Bevertey play 
the sandblocks. Mr. Graham plays 
the piano. I Like to play in the 
Sand. It ts fun. 

—Gwen Milligan 


My News 

One day after school we went to 

rym, We ran around and 
und it. We skipped. We skip- 
4d backwards. We played rope tag 
We play- 
cl outside in the yard. Ritva and 
1 played on the swings. We had a 
‘ood time. We watched cowboys on 
television, 


he 


Jean almost caught me 


Last night we got ready for bed 
watched news on television. We 
«ont to bed. 


‘s 
—Margaret Boscence 


At the Farm 

The name of the movie was “At 
the Farm." The farmer plowed a 
held. Two horses helped him. The 
farmer's wife fed the hens. One 
hen laid an egg. The farmer's wife 
picked up the eggs. She put them 
ma besket. The hens scratched on 
the ground because they wanted 
fuod. The horses lived in the barn. 


We saw many sheep. 
grass and salt. 
—Mary Michelson. 


They ate 


My Birthday 

Thursday November 21 was my 
birthday. I am cleven years old. 
In the afternoon we had my party. 
I opened my presents. I got a plaid 
skirt from my Mother end Daddy. 
a colouring book and some balloons 
from my Mother and a pair of mitts. 
from my Daddy. Miss Fox put a 
long string from one blackboard to 
another blackboard. We played 
volleyball with a balloon. Beverley 
and I were the captains. We chose 
our teams. Ritva was the referee. I 
was happy because my, team won. 
Then we bowled. Am@% and my 
scores were tied. My score was ele- 
ven. Muss Chapelle, Miss Faulkner. 
Mrs. Forster, Mrs. North and Miss 
Wilbur came to see our party. The 
teachers spanked me. They wished 
me a happy birthday. They sang. 
Happy Birthday” to me. I blew 
out the candles and they clapped 
—Marilyn Harrison 


Christmas Play 

Friday afternoon at 2:15 o'clock 
we went to the aud:torium. Miss 
Mann sat with us because Miss Fox 
busy. We saw the Christmas 
Play An angel sud to Mary “God 
will «ive you a baby.” His name will 
be Jesus.” Some shepherds watched 
sheep. It was cold A boy ran very 
fast because he saw a bright light 
An pngel came They were afraid 
The angel said, "Do not be afraid.” 
Jesu3 was born in Bethlehem. The 
shepherds tt to Bethiehem 
Three Wisemmen went to see King 
Herod. King Herod did not know 
where Jesus was born. The Wise- 
men went to Bethlehem They saw 
Baby Jvsus. They gave Him gifts | 
—Mark Cossey 


Tweenie News 
Yesterday afternoon I chenzed my 
shoes. We went to Brownies. Miss 
Pox went to sleep on the prass, We | 


learned a Dutch dance. Dutch gir 
sanz about Dutch boys. They 

in Holland. We looked at the Pro- 
muse. We learned the Profhise We 
wrote the Dutch girls and Dutch 
boys son: I 514, “Bye Bye” to 
Miss Fox. I ran to the residence 
We had a lot of fun. i 


—Anne McKercher 


My News 

After school Mark, Danny and 1} 
played on the sw.ng. Mark epushed | 
me. I hurt my face. Mark said. that 
he was sorry Loran, Cecil. Bruce and 
I pleyed a tag game. Peter found a 
dead mouse We watched “Cisco 
Kid" on televis.on. Last night I rot 
ready for supper. Miss Faulkner. Miss | 
Boyce and Mrs Graham came to| 
Cubs. We cave the Grand Howl I 
prayed rnd went to the residence 


Anatoli. Turbin. 
, 


My News 

Yesterday afternoon we rot ready 
for skat We went to the bay. T 
put on my skates. Patt, Mary. 
Elaine. Margaret and I played a tag 
game. Margaret fell. I laughed 
at her. One girl was dizzy. Margaret 
and I ran very fast. Miss Fox did 
not skate w:th me. We went lo the 
residence. We rot ready for supper. 

Last night we had a bath We did 


not watch television because it 1S 
broken We went to bed. 
—Ritva Soderholm. 


Skating News 
One day after school many girls 
got ready to skate. We walked to the 
bay. We put on our skates, Carol 
fkated with me. I learned to skate. 
Some girls made a train. Carol wan- 
ted lo improve. Miss Wilbur skated 
very well. She did not fall. The ice 
was smooth. The girls were not cold. 
We had a good time. Perhaps we shall 
skate again to-day, after school. 
—Karen Rogers. 


My News January 15 

Yesterday after school I went to 
the residence. I put on snow pants. 
Mrs. Cumbley gave me my two little 
chocolate bars and an orange. I gave 
Mark one bar. I gave Robert 
half of the other one. I ate the 
oranze. I piayed in the snow. Gor- 
don pushed me. My orange fell. I 
was sad. Mrs. Cumbley said to me, 
“Go and wash it.” 1 washed and ate 
.t. After supper I watched television 

and went to bed. 
ae ed Vekeman. 


A Story 
Yestorday afternoon Miss Fox told 
us a story. The name of it was Perri. 
It was about a baby squirrel. She 
lived in a tree. Father lived in an- 
other tree. One day. a bad animal 
came. Ills name was the Marten. He 
Lked to eat squirrels. Perri was not 
safe. The Marten chased father 
squirrel. _He killed him. 
—Beverley 


arm Animals « 


One afternoon we went to the 
auditoriun for movies. The name of 
it was “Farm Animals.” We saw hens, 
chickens, horses, turkeys, pi2s. sheep. 
‘ducks and cows. The chickens 2 
hens scratched on the ground for 
\food. The farmer's wife fed them. 
One white hen laid an esx. The 
| horses pulled the plow. The farmer 


My News | 3 
Fridty afternoon we went to Mrs ed) theme Tey wens beautiful 
The 3 drank water and 


Donothue's room. It was Marilyn's 

birthday She is eleven years old. |". usc ee 
behest gta Soe SINE re a A near ne 
Je was acleep. Marilyn was disap-' C? ‘¢ ™ suobbs-Ssnult 
ponted Miss Fox, Muss Chapelle 
and Mus Mann spansed her rc 
sens, “Happy Birthday" to her 
Maryn blew out the c-ndles and 
we clapped She gave us popcorn We 
mada snowflakes We folded paper 


Bowen 


The Queen 
Queen is Queen 


Our E azabeth. 


{fier husband is Prince Philp. They 
b Their: e 


names are 


i 
\ 
| 
| 


nove two cuhdren 
Prince Charl 


Miss Fox put them on the blaek- Th live ff Engiand. Queen El 
boar! They were very nce. | beh and Pri p came to 
—Caroi Cleary | Ottewa on October i2. ‘ine children. 
—+— ad not com: Quen Eutaaeth and 

Pane Phila came bs 
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Miss B Cwarez.e 
My Class 


There are eleven boys and g.tls in -“ 
| my class. The rls are Connnie agenews 
Hoche). tena.) Coovby), Path: Fast Yevverday after school we walked 


taine Clark and Nancy Parkins. 
The boys are Peter Vekemon, Bo- 
ty Schultz, Bruce Watson. 
Wilder, Paul O'Connor and I 
teacher :s Miss Chapelie 


to the bay We put on "Bur skat 


Jolin 
My 


fiss Fox 
sur went with us Miss 


Where We Live PL went: 5 
jme. We 
Patti lives in Parts. She traseiled | poekey 1 uhed and iat 
to school by car. ‘Gwen fell on a stone. She ait 


Peter lives in Ottawn. ie 1.0 cry. We had a good ume. W 
led to school by train off our skates. 

Nancy lives in Thomas. She After supper I went¢f0 the rede 
travelled to schcol by car dence and % 

Connie lives in Whitncy She 2 bie bal T went to teu 
travelled to school d¥ ee a 

Loran hives in Camp By dea ile | =. 
travelled to school vy tra.n. \ My Birthday Party 

Bobby lives in Waicerwa He | 4 was my birth 
travelled to school by train. ren” years old. December, 


Soe Gavel a party 
| Mrs. Forster, Mrs. Donoghue and 
their classes came to see the pariy 
‘The teachers spanked me. The boys 


Jean lives in Moss!cy 
led to school by trai 

Paul lives.in Hamilton He travel- 
led to schoo! by frain 


I live in Port Stanley. I travelled and 6! g “Happy Birthday.” 
to school by train. ito me There were ten candles 0 
lthe cake. I blow t the candiys. 


Bruce lives in ‘Toroito. He travel- 

led to school by train 
Elaine hves in Oakville 
travelied to school by Ua.n. 
—John Wilder 


we played ring tos, Bobby. 
John and Loran won Loran’s score 
was 18. Bobby's score was John’s 
| score was 10. My score was nothing. 
\ Next bowled. Nancy won. Her 
iscore was 21. My score was 14. The 
| prizes were candies. We had birth- 
day cake, two tiles of Fo; orange: 

| peanuts and candy for lunch. Yum 
putts {swat It was good. The boys and 
girls thanked Muss Chapelle and me 
for a nice party. 


| First 
She 


we 


My News 
Yesterday after school Paul. Cly-te 
and Michael pretended to b* bulls 
John, Anatol, Loran. Michael snd 
I pretended to be sheep. The 
chased us. They pretended to ett 
us. Paul pretended to be dead. The 
sheep pretended to be dead tos We 
played for a long time. We had ee 
lots of fun. After supper I slid on | The Santa Claus Parade 
the ice. Then I went to the resi- | One Saturday morning we went 
dence and watch television “downtown to see the Santa Claus 
—Bruce Watson | ‘Continued on page 6! 


—Connie Roche. 
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Belleville, February: 1958 


EASTER WEEK— 


School will be closed for the 
Easter week-end this year from 
Friday, April 4th to Monday, April 
7th, inclusive. Older children whose 
parents request it will be permitted 
to travel home unaccompanied. De- 
tails of arrangements will be sent 
to all parents on a printed form. 
Parents of children who are to ¢o 
home should complete the form and 
return it as soon as it is received. 
Parents of younger children who are 
to be called for should complete 
the form also, indicating when they 
plan to call for their children. 


It should be noted that this school 
is not closed during Easter week 
and pupils who go home for the 
Easter week-end must return by the 
Monday evening ready for classes on 
Tuesday morning, April 8. Parents 
who are not able to conform to this 
arrangement should not plan to have 
their children home. About 200 of our 
pupils usually remain at school. Our 
school closes earlier in June than the 
local schools instead of closing for 
Easter week. 

—+—_—_. 


Mrs. Donoghue Ill 

We are very sorry too report the 
illness of Mrs. Margaret Donozhue. 
a teacher in our Junior School. Mrs. 
Donoghue suffered a heart attack 
following a fall in the school audi- 
torium on February 7th. She has 
been a patient in Belleville General 
Hospital since that time. We are 
v pleased that she is making good 
progress. Her class was taken over 
by Mrs. Geraldine Hoey for two 
weeks and now Mrs. Bertha Lynch 
has rejoined us to carry on until 
Mrs. Donoghue is able to return 
Both Mrs. Hoey and Mrs. Lynch are 
former teachers of this school with 
experience in teaching junior class- 
es. We are fortunate that they, are 
able to help out in the emergency. 
We wish Mrs. Donoghue a speedy 
recovery and look forward to her 

return to health and school. 

as 


School Rink Popular 


‘The cold weather in February made 
Possible good ice on our school rink 
for a much longer period than was 
expected earlier. Skating has con- 
tinued until Saturday, February 22. 


THE CANADIAN 


Ice conditions were excellent for 
both the Skating Party on February 
5 and the Ice Sports on February 7. 
Accounts of these activities appear 
elsewhere in the paper. 
—e——_ 


Among Our Visitors 


Rev. R. Rumball 

Rev. R. Rumball, minister of the 
Evangelical Church of the Deaf in 
Toronto, addressed our older Protest- 
ant students at their regular Sunday 
afternoon service on Febuary 16. The 
service was in charge of Mr. S. A. 
Gordon and Mr. Rumball was intro- 
duced by Mr. Demeza. Mrs. Demeza 
accompanied at the piano for the 
hymns. Mrs. Rumball spoke to the 
students on the subject of “Faith.” 
using many interesting examples of 
faith in every day livins. 


Tweed Players 
The girls of both the Junior and 
Senior girls basketball teams from 
Tweed High’ School were entertained 
to supper in our recreation room on 
Wednesday, February 19th, folle 
basketball games with the O.S.D. 
girls. About 50 girls from both schools 
enjoyed supper and a socia] time 
together. The supper wes prepared 
by Mrs. Quinn’s staf! and served by a 
committee of senior girls under the 
direction of Miss E. We'ls, and Miss 
D. Little. Mr. and Mrs. Demeza, Miss 
Burtchael of Tweed, and Miss Wilbur 

enjoyed supper with the girls. 


Canadian Hearing Society 
Placement Officers Will 
Visit 
Mr. Larry Parker. Placement 
Officer of the Canadian Hearing 
Society will spend Monday, March 
10 at the school interviewing stu- 
dents whose parents Wish the as- 
sistance of the Society in obtain- 

ing summer employment P 


Any parents of students over 16 
years of age who desire this assi- 
stance should write to the school 
requesting it, if they have not al- 
ready done so. Mr. Parker will work 
closely with our guidance teacher, 
Mr. Arthur Clare, in discussing the 
matter of individual placement of 
the students concerned 

ES 


Toronto Teachers Train 

During the month of February 
we have had eight teachers from 
Toronto doing observations in 
our school as part of their training 
to teach deaf children. All are 
experienced teachers who are train- 
ing to teach the deat by means of 
summer courses and subsequent 
Practical work in Sunnyview School 
and this school. The teachers who 
have been with us in pairs for one 
week at a time are: 


Mrs. Sheena Cooke. Mrs. Clarice 


Madigan; Miss Nora Br Miss, 
Louise Robinson; Miss Betty Brown, 
Miss Eileen Prettyman: Miss Ruth 
Allen, and Miss Frances Chambers. 

While here they have been work- 
ing very hard observing classes, 
writing reports of their observations, 
and preparing and teaching prac- 
tice lessons. 

eS eae 


Party For Baptist Pupils 


The Young Adult Fellowship of 
Victoria Avenue Baptist Church 
entertained all the pupils from this 
schoo] above dormitories 1 and 2 
who regularly attend the Baptist 


Church at their annual party on 
Saturday evening, February 22nd. 
‘An enjoyable evening of games and 
stunts was arranged by the group. 
Following a delicious lunch, Harry 
Willson expressed the thanks of our 
students. = 
——— 


S 
O.S.D. Scouters Receive 
Certificates 
To Scouting all over the world 
February 22 is a red letter day. In 
Belleville the birth of the founder 
of Scouting, Lord Baden-Powell of 
Gilwell, was commemorated by the 
second annual Get-Together of uni- 
formed and civilian scouters. O.S.D. 
leaders were present at the supper 

gathering in Christ Church Hall. 


Among the highlights of the even- 
ing was the presentation of various 
training certificates by the District 
Commisioner arid his staff. Assis- 
tant Akelas Misses Shirey Boycey| 
and Joan Faulkner and Scout 
ter Wm. Williams of the O.S.D. 
‘oup received recognition of the 
successful completion of thelr res- 
pective Preliminary training courses 
attended during the winter. 


To scouting the Preliminary 
course is the first training step. 
Further training, known as - the 
Woodbadge Course, can lead to re= 
ceiving the famous Gilwell scarf 
and beads. a distinguished sign in 
Scouting. and a parchment signed by 
the Chief Scouter for Canada, the 
Governor General. 


Akela Mrs. K. R. Graham received 
{raiming with an earlier group, while 
ASM. Mr. E. A. Vader. a former 
scout himself. will qualify at the 
next course 


Participating also in the evening 
activities were Mr. S. A. Gordon, who 
provided piano accompaniment for 
sinj.ng and musical numbers, and 
Mr J. W. Hodgson. Secretary of the 
Belleville District Council. 


There are some thirty groups of 
“Handicipped” Scouts in Ontario. 
The work being done by OSD. 
Scouters has received much pratse 
from the Commissioners and fellow 
Scouters. Their is the task of “put- 
ting across” all that is fine in the 
movement through translating the 
work into steady “steps” which meet. 
the particular needs of each boy. 

—J.W.H. 
——_4~—___ 


Juniors Win the Right to go 
to Barrie 

The Bay of Quinte junior “B" 

final girls basketball game was play- 

ed at OSD. February 26th between 

OSD. and Stirling. OSD. juniors 


had a 19 point lead from the first 
game in Stirling. 


At the end of the first period 
OS.D. was leading 9—4. By half 
time O.S.D. had increased its lead 
to 14—S. Three quarter time found 
OS.D. still ahead 24-11. Final score 
Was 30—15 for OS.D. 


Hish scorer for O.S.D. was Donna 
Mosher with 19 points. A great deal 
of the credit goes to the guards who 


kept the Stirling forwards from 
scoring. 


The junior team, Geraldine O'Dell 
2 points. Ruth Massicotte 6 points, 
Margaret Munsie 2 points, Beverly 
Clayton 1 point. Elaine Bennett, 
Donna Mosher 19 points. Beth 
Wright. Jean Shaw, Elizabeth Spark. 
Lorna Gilde: Lee Hunter, Carol 
Palmer. 


Annual Association Formal 
Party 


The annual formal party of the |) 
Association of Teachers and In- 
structors of the Deaf was held in the § 
auditorium on Friday evening Feb- 
Tuary the seventh. 


Miss Huffman, Mr. Chard, Mr. |) 
and Mrs. Demeza and Mr. and Mrs. 
Stinson were on hand to receive the [ 
guests. 


The auditorium was cleverly de- | 
corated with memo pad scrolls 
which depicted school activities 
typical of the special seasons of the 
year. These were enhanced by |) 
streamers, balloons and ticker tape. 


A delightful dancing programme |; 
had been arranged by Mrs. Chapelle |/ 
and her programme committee in | 
co-operation with the R.C.AF. | 
Streamliners, Their music was very 
much enjoyed by all. 


At midnight a delicious buffet | 
luncheon was served in the dining | 
hall amid gay streamers and bright 
balloons. 


After lunch dancing was resumed | 
In the auditorium. 


Many thanks are to due Mrs, Simp- | 
son and her decorating committee, 
Mrs. Chapelle and her programme 
committee, Miss Chapelle and her 
social committee as well as the de- 
Ughtful evening possible. 


—_+—_ 


Alexander Graham Bell 
Association to Meet 


The 23rd summer meeting of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association | 
for the Deaf will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., June 22-27. Dr. Sam B. | 
Craig. superintendent of Western 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, is 
chairman of the general advisory 
committee. School and other fact!- 
Uties for the deaf in the Pitt.burgh 
area are cooperating with the Assoc- 
fation in making the program a 
Significant one, and will welcome % 
vistors. Miss Josephine Carr, of the || 
New York School for the Deaf in 
White Plains, is chairman of the | 
Program committee. 


The meeting will include sessions { 
of interest to educators, parents. 
Otologists, audiologists, sycholo- 4 
gists, speech and hearing therapists | 
and others interested in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Of particular inter: 
est to parents will be the organization | 
meeting of the newly-formed Par- 


ents’ Section of the dation. 
Pittsburgh, long k wn as the 
center of the American steel industry. 


1s becoming equally well known for | 
its urban rehabilitation program 
which has resulted in extensive face | 
lifting. The Hotel Webster Hall. 
headquarters for the meeting, 1s loca- 
ted near the Civic Center in the 
Oakland District, where guests may 
visit the University .of Pittsburgh. 
known as the skyscraper university. 
Melion Institute’s “Laboratory of 
the World", the Carnegie Museum. 
“Theatre Under the Stars” at Pitt 
Stadium, and Forbes Fieia, home of | 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 


It is possible this year for the 
first time to pre-register for the 
summer meeting. Further informa- 
tion concerning the meeting, and |, 
advance registration blanks can be 
obtained from the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, 1537 
35th Street, N.W., Washington 7, DC. 

—The Volta Bureau 
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Winter Sports Winners 

‘The Winter Sports which took 
place on the OSD. rink, Friday, 
February 7th, were held under per- 
fect conditions. 

The results of the different events 
were as follows: = 


Relay Games-Junlor:A. Ainsworth’s 
team Intermediate:M. Munsie’s team, 
Senior: H. Bradley's team. 


Youngest Girls, (with skates) 1 
Jength: Carole Cleary, Marilyn 
Fisher, Elaine Clark. 

Youngest Boys, no skates 2 lengths: 
Miles McDonald, David Carson, F. 
Singleton. 

Youngest Boys, (with skates) 2 
rounds: Herbert Cripps, Terry 
Stewart, Michael Mooney. 

Juvenile Girls, (no skates) 1 
length: Anita Villa, Jackie House, 
Ruth Shepherd. 

Juvenile Girls, (with skates) 1 
round: Susan Cooper, Nancy Yuli, 
Donna Burford. 

Juvenile Boys, (with skates) 4 
rounds: Floyd Doxtator, Gerardus 
Martens, B, Fisher & M. De La 
Franier. 

Girls, (open) 1 round: Patsy Bis- 
hop. Margaret Munsie, Beth Wright. 

Boys (open) 2 rounds: D. Earle, 
H. Bradley, J. Hawkins. 

Juntor Girls, 2 rounds: D. Mosher 
E, Spark, L. Smith. 


Junior Boys, 3 rounds: G. Lillie. 
Z. Stus, A. Ainsworth. 
Intermediate Girls, 3 rounds: 
P. Bishop, B. Wright, M. Munsie. 
Intermediate Boys, 5 rounds: 
D. Earle, J, Hawkins, G. Gemmell. 
Senior Girls, 5 rounds: B. Williams, 
M. Caldwelll, L. Kasm. 
Senior Boys, 5 rounds: H. PBrad- 
ley. R. Hartogsveld, J. Wales. 
Obstacle Race, Girls & Boys: 
Betty Williams and H. Bradley. 
—-— 


Teachers-Students Hockey 
Games 


On Friday, Febraury 7 the tea- 
chers and students of O.S.D. staged 
a hockey game before a crowd of 
cheering pupils. Only six teachers 
were in armor for the contest and 
the younger, more experienced 
students romped to an easy 5--1 
victory. However, bashing defense- 
man Vader and free wheeling Wil- 
liams provided the O.S.D. goalie A. 
Bourget with some tense moments 

The never-say-die teachers chai- 
lenged the boys again and on Wed- 
nesday, February 19 the return 
game was played. It was sweet re- 
venge for the professors a; they 
skated to an easy 13—9 victory and 
thus regained some of their pres- 
uge. W. Fox pumped in six goals 
to lead the attack. A. Enman, R. 
Hartogsveld and H. Bradley were 
best for the some what shocked 
“eleves.”” 


—_—<—<—<——— 


Boys’ Sports 
Mr. D. QUINLAN 


0.S.D. 

‘This year O.8.D. has three basket- 
ball teams; bantam, junior and sen- 
ior. These three groupings include 
all boys ages twelve to twenty. Be- 
cause of the lack of “B” schools 
in the Quinte district, our teams 
have been playing several of the 
* schools to keep in shape for 
the coming “B” C.O.S.S.A. finals. 


Basketball News 


Bantams 


Our bentam boys, all of them 
playing their first year of basket- 
ball started off the season in a 
rather disappointing fashion. They 
dropped two games by lopsided 
scores to Picton and Belleville Colleg- 
late, both “A” schools. In the return 
games however, our. boys defedted 
Picton quite easily and only lost to 
Belleville by two baskets. They also 
played a strong Quinte team and 
came out on top by fifteen points. 
Gilbert Lillie, Adrian Ainsworth, 
David Meany, Richard Csabi and 
Romeo Fournier, have been largely 
responsible for the team's success. 
‘The boys are eagerly awaiting the 
C.OSS.A. playd which will 
take place during’ the first week 
of March. 


Juniors 


This team is perhaps one of the 
strongest squads to ever represent 
the blue and gold colors of O.S.D. 
Already they have defeated Picton 
(twice,) Trenton, and B.C.1.. all of 
which are "A" schools. They have 
met and defeated St. Michael's of 
Belleville which is a “B" school by 
scores of 95—33 and 87—49. The 
only schodl to hand the juniors a 
taste of defeat was Quinte and 
even then, the score was close. 
Every player on our junior team is 
capable of scoring, thus making 
the squad even more dangerous. 
Eugene Fowler, Bruce Eynon, John 
Wright. Larry Armes and Arnold 
Enman have all been scoring quite 
easily and Jim Hawkins, George 
Gemmell, Murray Brolley and Jack 
Cyopeck have all come up with 
a good game when needed most. 
This team has speed. height and 
scoring ability all of which should 
be enough to bring O.S.D. its first 
boys’ basketball championship. Let's 
keep our fingers crossed. 


Seniors 


Our senior team lost many of 
its regular players through gradua- 
Uon. As a result, we have had to 
recruit a few of last years over- 
aged juniors and try to form the 
nucleus of a good team. Andre 
Bourget, Gerald Griffdre and Roa- 
ald Hartogsveld were back from 
last years squad and they have more 
or less carried the load so far. How- 
ever, Bruce Williams in his first 
year of C.OS.S.A. basketball has 
‘been a pleasant surprise as has 
Stephen Reeve. Eugene LeBlanc and 
Andrew Dube have improved con- 
siderably and provide «s with two 
good guards. 


In our first game. we pulled an 
upset 38—37 last minute over Pic- 
ton’s “A" entry right in Picton. The 
boys dropped a close one to Quinte. 
last year C.O.S.S.A. Sr. “A” winners 
and then were trounced by B.C.I. 
strong quintet. Another close game 
saw Trenton snatch a 37—36 last 
second win. However all this com- 
petition has come from schools of 
“A” calibre and its up to the boys 
to show what they can do against 
schools of their own rating in the 
quarter finals. Albert College is the 
only “B” school that blocks our 
path from a trip to the C.OSS.A. 
finals. Let's wish the boys the best 
of luck in the forth coming play- 
offs. 


—_+——_ 


Have you Renewed your 
Subscription to The Cana- 


dian? 


Girls’ Sports 


Miss B, WILBUR 


0.S.D. vs Tweed 

A return exhibition basketball 
game was played against Tweed at 
OS.D. by both the junior and 
senior teams. 

After the game, O.S.D. entertain- 
ed Tweed for supper in the snack 
bar. The OS.D. girls mixed with the 
Tweed girls for supper and after- 
wards had a social hour talking and 
showing snapshots. A good time was 
had by all. 

In the first quarter of the senior 
game O.S.D. led 4—0. At half time 
the score was 16—0 for O.S.D. By 
three quarter time O.S.D. had in- 
creased their lead to 25—3. The 
final score was 32—5 for O.S.D. 

High scorer for the game 
Marlene Caldwell with 17 points: 


was 


The senior team: Marlene Cald- 
well 17 points, Evelyn Caldwell 4 
points, Patsy Bishop 3 points. Diane 
Lew, Bernice Spence, Barbara Beau- 
mont 8 points, Marilyn Bishop, 
Nancy Moon, Lillian Kluba, Betty 
Williams, Margaret Schneller. 
Donna Roult. 

Credit goes to the OSD. guards 
who kept Tweed from scoring. 

A shut-out was gained by: ‘the 
O.S.D. juniors in the junior game. 

‘The score was an even 0—0 at 
the end of the first quarter. By half 
time the score was 4—0 for OSD. 
At the three quarter time the score 
was 8—0 for O.S.D. Final score was 
11—9 for O.S.D. 

High scorer for O.S.D. was Donna 
Mosher with 9 points. 

The junior team: Geraldine 
O'Dell ‘2 poipts, Ruth Massicotte 6 
points, Margaret Munsie, Beverly 
Clayton, Elaine Bennett, Donna 
Mosher 9 points, Beth Wright. Jean 
Shaw, Elizabeth Spark. Lorna 
Gilders, Lee Hunter. Carol Palmer. 


0.S.D. Juniors Win Frist 
Game of Finals 
The first game of the junior “3° 
Bay of Quinte District playoffs was 
played at Stirling February 20th. 
OSD. juniors were out to win 
this game and there was no doubt 
about it from the very begining of 
the game until the end. A win on 
the floor of the opponent gives a 
definite advantage for the return 
game on their own floor. Cheers 
must go to the O.S.D. guards who 
fought all the time to stop the 
Stirling forwards from scoring. 


School Concert 


The Princess Who Never 
Smiled 


9 be presented by 


The Pupils of the O.S. 
Bridge St. United Church Choir “Assisting 
in the School Auditorium 


Apri 18th, 19th and 21st, 1958 


= 

At the end of. the first quarter of 
the game OS.D. was leading 10—5. 
By half time the score was 16—12 
tor OSD. During three quarter 
forwards put on 
pressure to end the quarter 
30—13 for OS.D. Final score was 
36—17 for OSD. 

High score for OS.D, was Donna 
Mosher with 20 points. Close be- 
hind her and playing a magnificent 
pame was Ruth Massicotte with 10 
points. 

The junior team: Geraldine O'Dell 
4 points, Ruth Massicotte 10 points. 
Margaret Munsie 2 points. Beverly 
Clayton, Elaine Bennett. Donna Mos- 


ena | 


tume the OSD. 
the 


Shaw, 
ders. 


Elizabeth Spark. Lorna Gil- 
Lee Hunter. Carol Palmer. 


0.S.D. vs BCI. 

An exhibition senior girl's basket- 
fame was played against BCI. a: 
OSD The game was penalty rid- 
Gled by O.S.D. as they received i5 
fouls with 9 fouls gging to BAL 

At the end of the first quarter 
OS.D was ahead 10—5. By half 
tame she score was 17—9 for OSD. 
Three quarter time found O.S.D. still 
chead 25—16. The final score was 


32—27 for O.S D. 
High scorer for the cam* and de- 
finitely the star of the game was 


Mar‘ene Caldwell with 29 points. 


The senior team: Marlene Caldwell 
29 points, Evelyn Caldwell 2 points. 
Patsy Bishop. ecnice Spence 1 
Diane Lew, Barbara Beaumont. 
Lillian Kluba. Betty Williams, Mar- 


ilyn Bishop, Donna Roult, Nancy 
Moon. Margaret Schneller. 
plata 
Seniors Win First Game of 
Finals 


The first game of the final Senior 

B" piayoffs was won by the OSD. 
senior team. 

At the end of the first quarter 
OS.D. had a siim lead of 8—6. By 
half-time the score was 13—7 for 
OS.D. During three quarter time 
OSD. went ahead 28—8. The final 
score was 36—14 for O.S.D. 

The guards were at their best al- 
lowins only three baskets in for 
Madoc during the game. The rest of 
the points were gained on free shots. 

High scorer for the game was 
Evelyn Caldwell with 17 points. 
Sister Marlene was close behind and 
in on every play. 

The senior team, Marlene Caldwell 
9 points, Evelyn Caldwell 17 points. 
Patsy Bishop 8 points, Barbara Beau- 
mont 2 points, Bernice Spence. Diane 
Lew, Lillian Kluba, Marilyn Bishop. 
Betty Williams, Margaret Schneller. 
Nancy Moon, Donna Roult. 


20 po.nts, Beth Wright, Jean’ 
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parade. Some clowns gave us candy. 
We saw many bands and drum ma- 
jorettes. There were many pretty 
tloats. We\~saw The Three Bears, 
The Old Woman In a Shoe, Indians 
and Davy Crockett. Humpty Dum- 
ply, Old King Cole, Jack in the 
Box and many others. A man drove 
a train, There was a big snow man. 
We :aw Mary, Joseph and Baby 
Jesus with two angels. A big clown 
shook hands with us. Santa Claus 
and his six reindeer came on the 
last float. Santa Claus said. “fia ho, 
ho, Hello boys and girls.” We waved 
at Santa Claus. —Elaine Clark. 


Patti's Birthday Party 


Patt's birthday was December 20 
She was ten years old She had a 
party December 17. We pliyed top- 
score. Connie won the first game. 
Her score was 25 ‘e won the 


second game. His score was 10. Paul 
the third 
The 


and Miss Chapelle won 
pame, Ther score were ted 
prizes were candies Muss Fox. 
F.ulkner, Mrs. Forster and 


c.asses came to ses the pany The 


teachers spanked Patt, All of us 
Happy Birthday,” to her. 
were ten cond on tie cake 


Patt: bew out the cvndies. Then we 
went to the auditorium to see Santa 
Claus. We were happy and excited. 
We had birthday cake. pop. choco- 
late bars, erndy canes and other 
candies for lunch. Ii was delicious. 
Inen we opened our Chr.stmas pre- 
sents. We thanked Miss Chapelie and 
Patt. for a mice party 
—Jean 


My Birthday Party 


Lirthday was December 6. 1 
ears old. Friday afternoon 


party. Miss Fox. Mrs 

er, Miss Taulkner and the 
to. s and giris came to see the party 
The teachers s:anked me. The boys 
and gils ang “Happy B.rthday” to 
me There wore ten candles on the 
cake I blew out the candles. First 


e played bingo) Peter and I son 
We had birthday cake. apples, 
tangerines. candy and freshie for 
tunch. Yum. Yumi! It was good After 
lunch we d.d not play pin the tail 
on the donkey because we did not 
have ume. Bruce and John helped 
‘M Chapelle wash the dishes. 
boys and girls thanked Muss 
Chapelie and me for a nice birth- 
day party 


—Pau! O’Connor 


Intermediate School: 


History 


Mr. K. Ro Gaanaat 


Our Day at O.S.D. 


We go to Mr. Graham's room at 
63u in the morning for Speech. 
At nine o’clo.k we go to Miss Van 
Alien for Art. At 9:35 we go to Mrs. 
Ryan for Geography. At 10:10 we 
0 to Mrs. Simpson for Reading At 
10:45 we go to Mr. Graham for His- 
tory. At 11:20 we go to dinner. At 
1-00 the girls go to Miss Norman 
for Sewing. The boys go to Mr. 
Stratton for Woodworking. At 
2:10 we go to Miss MacNeil for 
language. At 2:45 we go to Mr. 
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Vader for Arithmetic. At 3 
go to the residence. 
—Donald Russell, 1V2 Int. 


10 we 


Our Day at O.S.D. 

Every Tuesday afternoon, we g0 
to Mr. Graham for rhythm in the 
assembly room. We go to one o’- 
clock and finish at one-thirty. 
Then we go to the shop. 

Every Friday at one o'clock we 
have religious education. My teacher 
is Mr. Graham. All the boys in my 
class but Roger never have gym. 
The girls in my class have gym 
.rom lour to five-thirty. 

—Judith Ewen, 1V2 Int. 


Our Day at 0O.S.D. 

There are three men teachers in 
the boys’ gym. The teachers’ names 
are Mr. Quinlan, Mr. Webb and 
Mr. Fox. 

There are three women teachers 
an the girls’ gym. The teachers’ 
names are Miss Wilbur, Miss Wells 
and Mics Litue 

‘There are two nurses in our hospi- 
tal. Their names are Miss Fitz~ 
gerald and Mrs. Lally. There is one 
doctor. His name is Dr. Stock. 

There is one dentist 
is Dr. Cla 


His name 


Ralph Martin. 1V2 Int. 


A Doll's House 


There 1s a doli's house in Mr. 


Graham's cla:s:oun. It 1s a pretty | 


doll’s house. The tof of the house 
red white. The house ts 
cn windows are white. It 
is a doli's house. 


Th 
be 
There are nine rooms in the doll's 
house. There are three bedrooms. 
There is one bathroom. There 1s 
one living room. 
Ronald Baumhour 1V2 Int 


A Doll's House 

In the doll’s house there is a 
ku hen. There is one dining room 
Vhere are two halls. In some homes 
there an atic. Under some 
homes there is a basement. Th: 
Jurmiture in the bathroom is a toilet, 
a bathtub, a ccales, a curtain, a sink 
and a shower. 


as 


Paul Durand 1V2 Lat 


The Parts of a House 
There are walls in a home. There 
are walls in a room. There is a 
tloor and a ceiling in every room. 
There is a roof on every home 
There is a chimmey on every roof 
Under some homes there 1s a base- 
ment. In some homes there ts an 
attic. Behind some homes there is 
a girage. 
~-Gerardus Martens 1V2 Int 


The First Fires 


The ci caveman did not have 
The first fires began from 
he ughtning from storms 


wtres, 


Ezrly men were afraid of a fire 
The fire was hot and it burned 
chem Then the pzople found out 
that animais were afraid of 
too. The people became a 
more clever. They put a burning 
suck in front of the home. The 
are kept the animals away from 
he home. 


fre. 
little 


a rain would put out 
‘Then the people 
tem the animals 

—Gloria May 1V2 Int. 


the 
re not safe 


Another Early Fire 
When the rain put out the cave- 
man’s fire, he would have to wait 
for a long time until another storm 
came, to make another fire. 
Perhaps, one day. O caveman 
threw a small hard stone at a wild 
animal. The stone may have missed 
the animal. The stone may have hit 
another hard rock. The stones would 
make sparks when they hit. The 
sparks would make & fire in dry 
leaves, bark, grass and wood. Cave- 
men learned to make a fire by hit- 
tung two stones together. 
Herbert Bossence 1V2 Int. 


‘The Ways that Indians Sent 
Message 
Some Indians sent messages by 
smoze signals. They made a fire 
of camp grass or weeds. They un- 
. ed the fire with a blanket to 
make a puff of smoke. 
‘The Indians used a fire at night 
to tell of danger. 
They used ther 


hands and a 


l blanket to tell a message quietly. 


The moved a blanket slowly for 
no danger.” 

Some Indians gave a message by 
marking a trail (a road), They: 
pied siones or burned or cut some 
trees. 

Indians carried Unings for a mes- 
_age. ‘Arrows in a snake skin meant 
tha, they wanted to kill 

Some Indians sent belts to other 
Pictures on a belt were 


dushate 
sages. 
hey drew p.ctures on birch bark 
to make a calendar. The pictures 
meant the days and the seasons 
-Noreen Mitche!l, 2V2 Int 


Py 


Stagecoach to the Stars 
We saw a movie in Mr. Graham's 
ro-m It was called “Stagecoach to 
the Stars.” An airplane came down. 
A mailman carricd all the boxes, 
letters, parcels. cards and other 
mail from the airplane to a truck. 
He drove away 
Then we saw the mail a long time 
ago. A stagecoach and six horses 
carried the mail. The driver stopped 
at an inn. He gave the mail to a 
man, One man opened a letter. He 
threw it in a fire 
Peter Morden 2V2 Int. 


An Apartment Home 

An apartment home 1s a big 
building. It is bigger than a home 
‘There are many homes in an apart- 
ment home. The homes are small 
Ma: of the apartment homes have 
no yards or fences. There are no 
attics in the home in apartment 
hemes. There is a big basement 
under an apartment house. Many 
homes in a apartment house have 
one bedroom, a living room. 9 

‘utehen and bathroom 
—Robert Gow, 2V1 Int. 


How the Caveman Caught 
Animals 
The cavemen threw a ston? at 
seme animals to kill them. They 


also used a club. These were al- 
right for small animals. 
The people killed big animals 


ano'her way. They covered a big 
hole in the earth with trees, leaves 
and grass. They frightened the biz 
animals with :ticks afire. The 
animal ran from the fire and fell 
into the hole. It could not see the 
hole. They killed the am:mals with 
stones and clubs. 

—William Conley, 2A2 Int. 


Another Early Home 

Many years after the cavemen 
other people lived on the earth. 
They were called “The people of the 
Old Stone Age.” They lived in Eu- 
rope. These people were a little 
more clever than the cavemen. 
They knew that o cave was very 
warm in the summer. 

The people wanted a cooler cum- 
mer home. They ‘made a home of 
trees. They put one big tree up in 
the middle. They pushed smaller 
trees into the ground around the 
big trees. They tied the trees to- 
gether at the top with strips of 
skin. They made a door. The door 
was made of skin. The home was 
cooler. 

—Angela Vecchioni, 2A2 Int. 
Sending a Letter Long Ago 

Many years ago, before there were 
trains and cars, people had to send 
a meSsage ancther way. They wrote 
letters. They had no envelopes or 
paper stamps. They folded the 
letter. They lit a candle. Wax from 
the candle fell on the letter. When 
the wax on the letter was warm, 
they put a mark on the wax with a 
ring. No other people could open 
the letter because no other people 
had the same ring to make a mark 
in the wax 

One man on horseback carried 
the mail. He was called a messenger 
The horse was slower than a car, a 
train or an airplane. When the man 
and the horse were tired, at night. 
they stopped. The man slept in an 
inn or a hotel. There was a stable 
near the inn for the horses. The 
man gave the mail to another mess- 
enger who had another horse. The 


mail never stopped. It must go 

quickly, —Susan Cooper, 242 Int 
—— 
READING 


Mrs. G, Smpson 

T got a book from the Norary at 
school. The name of it was " Look- 
ing at History", I read the book in 
the residence, The book was about 
men and women who lived lonz ago 
It was a "ood book. I learned about 

clothes, houses and food long ago. 
—Robert Gow, 2¥2, Int 


I got a book from the library at 


school. The name of it was “T 
First Book of Fishing". I read the 
book in the residence. The book 


was about a little boy who had a 
fishing rod. It was a vood book, I 
learned about how to catch fish and 
how to clean and cook fish 
—Peter Morden, 2' Int 

The name of a book I read was 
“The Life of Christ." The book wos 
long. The names of the people in 
the book were Mary, Joseph and 
Jesus. It was about Jesus when he 
was a litle child. I liked the book. 
—Herbert Bossence, 2V1 Int 


The name of a book I read was 
“Little Folks from Other Lands. 
The book was long. The people in 
the book lived far away. It was 
about women making clothes. men 
working for food and people's homes 
1 lon time aso, I liked the book. 

—Noreen Mitchell, 2v2 Int 


The name of a book. I read was 
“A child's Garden of Bible Stories.” 
The book was long. The names of 


‘Continued on page 7) 
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Martens and Bruce Fisher won the 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 6) 


the people in the book were God, 
Adam, Eve, Mary, Jesus and Angels. 
It was about God making the world, 
birds, food, water, the sun and ani- 
mals, I liked the book. God made 
first a bright day. Then he made 
the night. He made heaven and 
earth. 

—Jacqueline House 2V2 Int. 


‘The name of s book I read was 
“on Cherry Street.” The book was 
long. The name of the people in the 
book were Tom and Betty. It was 
about a girl, a boy, their Mother and 
Father, a dog and a cat. I liked the 
hook —Gloria May, 2V2 Int. 


1 got a book from the library at 
school. The name of it was 
-Chailenge to Lassie.” I read the 
ook in the residence. The book was 
about a beautiful dog, a little girl 
and her grandfather, A man found 
the grandfather dead. I liked the 


Look —Margaret Gregg, 2V2 Int. 


I got a book from the library at 
school. The name of tt was “Nancy's 
World.” I read the book. It was 
about a cat, a dog, Mother, Father, 
uri and boy. The girl's was name 
Nancy. The boy's name was Johnny. 
i ked the book. 

—Roberta Ferguson, 2V2 Int. 


I got a book from the library at 
school. The name if it was “Stories 
We Like.” I read the book in the 
residence. The book was about ani- 
imals, birds, fairtes and fish. I liked 
the book. —Lance Huff, 2V2 Int 


The name of a book. I read was 
Friends and Fun.” The name of 
tie peopte in the book were Dick 
und Nancy, It was about horses, 
fireman, a fire and a dog. 

—Shirley Fountain, 2V2 Int 


Intermediate Language 
Mrs. A. WANNAMAKER 
The Skating Party and the Ice 
Races 

Wednesday evening, February 5 
% had our skating party at the 
school rink. After supper we went 
to the residence and put on warm 
cothes. 

At 7°30 
monk, We 
with our 


o'clock we all went to the 

skated around the rink 
friends. Then some girls 
und boys played games on the rink. 
Judy Ann Wilson, Stevua Reeves, 
Mary Hummel and Rolland Dude 
‘won the prizes. It was not very cold, 
tut Mr. Vader made a big bonfire 
near the rink. We stood near the 
and watched the sparks flying. 
‘ was too warm near the fire. 

At 9:00 o'clock we went to the 
basement and we took off our 
skates, Then we went to the as- 
sembly room for our lunch. We sat 
down for lunch. Then we lined up 
and the teachers gaves us twelve 
inch hot dogs. They gave us must- 
ard or relish for the hot dogs. The 
hot dogs were very good. Some 
boys ate two or three of them. The 
tirls gave us hot chocolate and ice 
cream bars. We liked the lunch 
very much. 

Friday afternoon we had our Ice 
Taces so we did not come to school. 
We raced and many boys and girls 
tned to win. Susan Cooper, Nancy 
Yull, Donna Burford, Floyd Dox- 
lator, Michael De La Franier, Gerry 


ribbons. The men teachers and deaf 
boys played hockey. The boys won 
5 to 1. The teachers were disap- 
pointed, -—Peter Morden 2V2 Int. 
Class composition by : Margaret 
Gregg, Roberts Ferguson, Gloria 
May, Norine Mitchell, Shirley 
Fountain, Robert Gow, Herbert 
Bossence, Jacqueline House. 
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Senior School, 


Senior Science 
Mr, B, WILLIAMS \ 


The Amoe! \ 


We distinguish living ings oh 
seven characteristics. That 1s: repro- 
duction, assimilation, growth, res- 
pirat.on, excretion, movement, and 
irritabluty. Reproduction is that all 
life comes from life. Assimilation 
means that living things get food 
from their envronment for growth 
and energy. Respiration occurs in 
all living things, as one gas !s ab- 
sorbed, another is given o.f. Waste 
minerals must be put out of the body. 
Growth ts found in all living things 
until they attain maturity. Move- 
ment may be defined as either lo- 
comotion or growth. Living things 
respond to other things in their 
environment. ‘rhis is called irritabl- 
lity. 

All living th.ngs are made up of 
tiny cells. Each cell is surrounded 
by a “cell wall" and inside the wall 
ts the protoplasm, the part of the 
cell that ts alive. Within the pro- 
toplasm, is a darker spot called a 
“nucleus.” This might be described 
as the “brain” or “nerve headquar- 
ters” of the cell. 

An amoeba ts an example of an 
animal that 1s entirely made up of 
only one cell. It can be found in the 
scum on dirty water where water 
plants are growing. 

When full grown, it may be only 
1100 of an inch long. Yet it pos.es- 
es all seven distingu.shins charac- 
teristics of Hving things. 

When the amoeba ts mature, it 
begins to divide into two cells. First 
the nucleus divides; then the pro- 
toplasm surrounds each nucleus and 
separates into two complete cells. 
These cells develop until they are 
mature, when each divides again. 
At any point on the cell wall a 
pseudopodium (imitation foot? 
may appear. In order to move, the 
protoplasm flows into the ‘hewly 
formed foot. When the amoeba 
senses a food particle, it extends 
two imitation feet to surround the 
food which then becomes part of 
the cell. The particle becomes Oo 
temporary stomach which absorbs 
the food value. The amoeba reacts 
to cold weather by making Itself 0 
hard coat. It withdraws into this 
shell for the winter. When the 
warmth of spring returns, the 
amoeba sheds its coat and continues 
to grow and reproduce itself. It 
must breathe like we do. It absorbs 
oxygen from the water and gives 
off carbon dioxide. 

Imagine! it 1s only a tiny cell 
yet It functions like a big animal 
or plant. —Donna Roult, Gr. 10. 


Electricity 
Electricity can be produced in 


different ways. The simple ways to” 
make electricity i school are by! 


rubbing glass with silk which pro- 
duces a positive charge or rubbing 
ebonite or sealing wax with fur or 
flannel which produces a negative 


charge. 


Another method by which elec- 
tricity is made is by a wet cell or 
copper 
4s immersed in a dilute solution 
of sulphuric acid which produces a 
positive charge, When zinc is put 
in this solution, it produces a nega- 
tive charge. When these electrodes 
an 
Tt has 
one big disadvantage; the acid so- 
lution will spill if it is tipped over 
so a similar cell can be made by 
chlo- 


@ dry cell. For wet ones, 


gre connected by a conductor, 
electrical circuit is made. 


substituting the ammonium 
ride solution with a mixture of 


ammonium chloride and manganese 
dioxide. Since no liquid is used this 
is then called a dry cell. Cells can 
b2 made several ways using different 


material for electrodes. When severa! 


cells are connected by conductors 


at ts cailed a * batter 


Electricity used in homes or in- 
dustry 1s generated by water power. 
Electrical power ts changed to light 
by o filament, that ts made of the 


metal tungsten, in a light 
Sieircal energy Ls changed to heat 


bulb. 


by an element which Is made of an 
is a mixture of 
Electricity is also converted 
miw magnetic power used in many 
ways including electric bells, loud- 
speakers, telephones, and telegraph 
ents. To make a simple elec- 
an end of the copper 


alloy. 
metals. 


An alloy 


instrur 
tromagnet. 
ware 45 connecced to 
electrode of a cell. 
around a boit. 


the positiv 


vive electrode of the cell 
simple electromagnet can pick ul 
bits of iron, nails, tacks etc, 


Electricity ts measured in different 
ways. ‘The volt is the unit of pres- 


sure or force, which will 
current of one ampere 


cause 
to 


a unit of quantity, This 1s use. 
to measure electricity just as w 


use degrees to measure heat or feet 
A 
watt ts the unit of measuring power 
A kilowatt ts 

A kilowatt 


and inches to measure distance. 


for electr.cal energy 

one-thousand watts. 
hour is one-thousand watts for on 
hour. Example: 
hundred watt bubl for ten hour: 
we use 1 kuowatt hour of electri 
caty. 


probably cost less than 2 cents, 


Even though electricity is very 
important 


cheap it plays a very 
part in every day life both in th 
home and in’ industry. 
—Marlene Ealdwell, Gr 
Soe gS 


Senior Sewing 
(Continued from page 2) 


at the table. Mrs. Vincent told the 
a summer 
finish =makin3 


girls they could make 
dress when they 
place mats. —Elizabeth Spark, 2A1 


Mrs, Graham told Mrs. Bray tha! 


she would like me to come to her 
room. I went into her room and she 
gave me some material for a skirt 
I have finished the 
skirt. It is very lovely. Mrs. Vincent 
told me that she would like me to 
see Mrs. Graham when I finished 
making the skirt. I showed it to 
Mrs, Graham and she liked it be- 


in January. 


cause it looked lovely. 
—Lee Hunter, 


A helix is made 
The other end of 
the wire is connected to the nega- 
This 


flow 
through a conductor aga.nst a re- 
sistance of one ohm. The coulomb 


If we burn a 


This much electricity would 


10 


Classmates oj girls come to Mrs. 
Vincent’s room every Monday and 
Wednesday afernoon at 1:00 o'clock 
to 2:30 p.m. I made my dress before 
Christmas; I wear it sometimes. 


Now, Iam makinz a cushion and 
the work goes clcwly. J shall make 
my spring dress maybe in March. 

—June Braden 241 Sr. 


Every Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday the 3V girls go to the sew- 
ing room. I made bed spreads for 
the Junior Residence. Many girls 
made pillow cases for tHeir parents 
for Christmas. I have finished my ¢ 
cushion. I shall send the cushion to 
my mother for Christmas. I like 
sewing very much. I shall make a 
{| summer dress or skirt for myself 
after Christmas. 

—Beatrice Cater, 3V2 Sr. 


CUB NEWS 


The 16th Belleville Cub Pack are 
enjoying a very successful year, of 
cubbing. Much has been happenins 
that will be of interest to our many 
friends. 


1 


On Monday, January 20, f.ve new 
, [cubs were invested into the pack. 
| These are Loran Mosher. Anato:i 
Turbin, Peter Vekeman, Bruce Wat- 
son and Brian West. 


The first star test has been passed 
by eighteen hiembers of the pack: 
[van Beer, Clifton Carbin, David 
Carson, Merk Cossey, Herbert Cr.pps. 
Bruce Duntell, Paul Durand, Gerry 
Martens, Carl Masters. Joe McDon- 
| nell, Michael Mooney. Cecil Pickard, 
Douglas Rowe, Donald Russell, Peter 
Sicoll, Bobby Schutz, Terry” Stew- 
art and John Wilder 


On Monday, February 3, Miss 
Joan Faulkner was invested as an 
assistant cub master 


By May 1958 the cub leader 
expect to have tive second star cubs 
ready for the gomg up ceremony 
which wiil make them scouts. These 
will be Clifton Carb.n, David Car- 
| 50n, Gerry Martins, Donald Russell 
and Peter Sicol. 


ip 


a 


e F 

At present the Cubs are prepar- 
ing exhib.ts to enter in the Cub 
Scout Hobby Show to be held Wed- 
nesday February 19 Weed orks ‘ 
plasticine modelling, stamp collect- 
e|ing and art work are among the 
many types of entrizs that may be 
—BC 


's | made. 
4 a 
“YOU THERE, MR. MOTORIST” 
There’s a little boy that's rony 
to that school int down the strect. 
And a little girl besite him 
e skips along on happy feet: 
Their whole ives still Ke before ther, 
take it easy ant drive slow. 
Keep somebody mighty happy 
as th-y watch their babies grow— 


In that juggernaut you're driving 
lies the power to maim and slay. 
Won't you do your best to sce thit 
it's not exercise? tovay” 
Whu, the little bit that's added 
| to the time you have to take. 
Is a guarantee you're girin? 
that some mother's heart won't 
| break— ‘ 


Give those kids their chince at 
living. 
let their happy laughter ring, 
It’s the sweetest music ever. 
and it won't cost you a thing, 
And that extra bit of caution 
when you're going by a schoo!, 
Is the difference in driving 
and in driving like a foo!— 
—Barney O'Donnell. 
—Reprinted From The Oh.o 
Chronicle. 


The Four IQ’s 
(Continued from page 1) 

in the morning, tastefully but rather 
plainly dressed, her expression in- 
terested, but rather prim and quite 
virtuous, of her way to be & teacher. 
The ideal qualities are evident; 
there will be interest, work, and no 
nonsense in her classes. 

Observe Miss B. leaving her apart- 
ment at eight in the evening, on 
her way to be a “date”. Are the 
same qualities now ideal? If she 
goes out prim, plain, and in no 
mood for nonsense, she might better 
stay home and put her feet up, for 
she will be on them in the class- 
room for another 40 years. 

Dr. Doll then cited his own case. 
To a teacher whose pupil he ts 
examining as a psychologist, he ap- 
pears as a source of help and a 
fount of wisdom. But when, on 
Parents’ Night, he goes to the 
school where his children attend, 
he is “just another parent, to whom 
incompetence is imputed as a mat- 
ter of course!" 

‘The Ideal Qualities which main- 
tain a productive balance between 
Intellectual Capacity and Inner 
Quest are those which enable the 
individual to achieve peace of mind. 
They protect the ego and the sense 
of dignity and worth. They enable 
one to achieve enough acceptance 
to satisfy the gregarious drive. They 
provide a sense of status, neither 
overestimating nor undervaluing 
either the capacity or the quest. 

In school we recognize this need 
for status and acceptance when the 
reactions of a child are dramatically 
evident. We cannot teach the sick 
child, the unruly child, the unhappy 
child, or the disturbed child. They 
have no peace of mind, no inner 
quietude which will permit learn- 
ing. When there are no dramatic 
evidences, we tend to think that all 
is well when we may well be faced 
by a lack of balance, soon to erupt 
in a dramatic scene. Dr. Doll urged 
that teachers, being more mature, 
fo more than half-way to bring 
about that sense of tranquility which 
comes from status. Without this 
inner quietude there can be no con- 
centrated effort at learning. 


In some areas of our curriculum, 
Dr. Doll thinks we tend to be hide- 
bound ritualists. especially in sub- 
jects like arithmetic. There, he be- 
lieves, we often let the “training” 
aspect of the work inhibit “the 
spontaneous learning which should 
characterize the school performance.” 


The Innate Quirks: These are the 
handicaps and the obstacles which 
stand between us and the goal set 
by our Inner Quest, within our, 
Intellectual Capacity. kept in bal- 
ance by our Ideal Qualities. Some 
of these obstacles are in the person; 
some in the environment. Dr. Doll 
pointedly reminded us that the 
teacher is part of the environment. 

In general, Dr. Doll thinks that 
we tend to pressure pupils toward 
the typical; that we are so concerned 
with scholastic achievement that we 
are, in effect punishing the handi- 
capped child for his handicap; that 
we are so concerned with our plan- 
ned program of progress for the 
class as a whole we punish the gifted 
child for his giftedness. 

Quirks may be points of view, 
attitudes, values, or prejudices. They 
may be common to our family, our 


social group, or our community, or 
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we may be mavericks in these res- 
pects. 

Quirks may be in our physical 
environment. Barren or lush, it is 
@ factor which must be” considered 
and compensated for. We must not 
as teachers, think of environment as 
only that of the home. The street, 
the playground, the community, and 
the general social climate are all 
important factors making for suc- 
cess or failure. Above all, let us 
consider the environment of the 
school and the classroom. Is it lush 
or barren—in space? in numbers? 
in staff? in equipment? in services? 


These then are the four IQ's— 
Intelligent Quotient, which is not 
an absolute; Inner Quest, which is 
the most potent factor in achieve- 
ment; Ideal Qualitites, which main- 
tain balance; Innate Quirks, of 
which we all have our share. Educa- 
tors, then, should not glibly com- 
pare achievement and intelligence 
quotient. Each individual's progress 
is the product of a’ great array of 
factors, often hard to identify, and 
often still more difficult to influence. 


This does not mean that we must 
adopt a laissezfaire attitude to 
achievement. Rather, it emphasizes 
the need for continuous and greatly 
expanded research which will, in 
time, enable us to act with more 
assurance than we now can do. 

Conclusion 

Edgar A. Doll warns: 

“The IQ is now used as if it were 
a household word which the users 
understand as well as m.p.h. and 
degrees Fahrenheit; as if it were 
an absolute; that given a high IQ 
there should, if the schools were 
adequate to their jobs, be high 
achievement. And, conversely, that 
given a low IQ, there is little hope 
for success. These are fallacies.” 


Abstract (prepared by T. H. W. 
Martin, Inspector of Special Educa- 
tion, Toronto, Canada? of an address 
delivered at the Southwestern Re- 
gional Conference for the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional 
Children, Phoenix. Arizona. The 
author is indebted to Paul Yaffe's 
brief note in the Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education, March, 1956, Volume 
XXXII, No. 2, p. 9-11, on the signi- 
ficance of “inner quest.” This cue 
induced the present dynamic philo- 
sophy. The reader should not per- 
mit the whimsical alliteration, nor 
the setting of special education, to 
obscure the seriousness of this 
homely formulation and its timely 
import.—E.A.D. 
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Our Deaf Child 


(Continued from page 1) 


6:00 a.m. is far from appealing but 
there is no way that has been dis- 
covered yet to run a school without 
a schedule. In a week or so after 
school starts these few pupils who 
have been unrestricted during the 
summer write home that they are 
unhappy at school. Most of the time 
they are not too unhappy about the 
classroom, but the dormitories are 
tog strict to suit them. They have 


have to eat on time and go to school 
on time. They even have to do some 
cleaning which seldom exceeds 30 
minutes a day. The ones who write 
these letters also say they do not 
have such restrictions at home. 
These children get demerits for not 
conforming. They are unhappy. 
Even though the house parent wakes 
them twice and gives them demerits 


because they still do not get up, the 
house parent is unfair. This attitude 
follows the boy or girl in his life's 
work. The parent occasionally gets 
quite’ disturbed and sympathizes 
openly with the child. In such a case 
the parent is encouraging the child 
to break the rules which later in life 
will become laws. The ‘school and 
individual staff members must en- 
force the rules of the school when 
these rules have proven to be the 
best for all concerned. Every organi- 
zation must have regulations and 
certain procedures. If we relaxed to 
the point that some pupils and a 
few parents would wish, the efficiency 
of the school would suffer tre- 
mendously. 

Yes, sadly enough, staff members, 
superintendents and principals make 
mistakes. We are only human with 
human weaknesses. House parents 
have one of the most difficult jobs in 
the school's organization. They have 
long hours and confinement. They 
have to be father or mother to 
twelve to thirty-five children: they 
have to keep up with children’s 
clothes. Occasionally parents of thir- 
teen and fourteen-year-old children 
expect the house parent to know ex- 
actly where their child laid down 
his jacket or threw his cap. We ex- 
pect the impossible of house parents 
and this goes for the superintendent 
as well as the parent. Finding per- 
sonnel who are willing to work long, 
nervewracking hours with children 
at a small salary is not easy. 
These people are not standing in 
line for employment. 


A major cause of unhappiness a- 
mong our older children is the fact 
that they have disagreements among 
themselves. Often an older child 
wants to go home. He claims to be 
unhappy, and after investigating it 
is found that the trouble stems from 
such things as “so and so teases me, 
or John Doe bothers me.” The word 
“bother” covers a multitude of acts. 
The school should counsel, and tries 
to do so in these cases. The school 
can handle these cases only if the 
parents turns a deaf ear to the idea 
that the child can quit school. If the 
child is advancing in school work 
and if his health is good, then the 
parent should never give him the 
slightest hope that he can quit school. 
If the parent is a dedicated parent, 
he will stand firm as far as school 
attendance is concerned. In the world 
of slang: “some children can dish 
out teasing, but cannot take it.” 
When other students find a child 
who cannot “take it" they are prone 
to tease him just to see the explosion. 
We must let the child get himself 
out of some of these difficulties alone. 
Living with others and gettin, along 
is a must, and if the child has some- 
one to whom he can always rua. then 
he feels more prone to get into 
trouble with fellow students or with 
people in authority over him. 


Schools for the deaf are becoming 
more aware of counseling and guid- 
ance. Schools need more trained 
personnel in this field. At  pres- 
ent trained personnel or funds 
are not always available. We cannot 
and do not blame the parents for 
our failures. 

The deaf child will soon be an 
adult. You and I will not be with 
him. The world is a fast moving 
world with no time to nurse the feel- 
ings or weaknesses of its citizens. 
We must accept the responsibility 
and start forming the deaf child 
into a world citizen. It must start 
in the home as soon as the parents 


know the child is deaf. Pity is a 
salve for parents and should not be 
applied to the child. Society has 
rules and if we are to succeed, we 
must follow them. There are no se- 
parate sets of social rules for deaf 
children, and there cannot be lax 
rules for them at home or school. 

The happiest students in a schoo! 
for the deaf are the ones who con- 
form and the ones' who conform at 
school are the ones who have been 
expected to conform in the home. 

Nearly all parents are united in 
all school efforts. Our deaf child de- 
serves a united school-parent effort, 
for his life is passing through our 
hands. We have the responsibility 
of molding a future deaf citizen. 
Are we going to add another handicap 
or are we going to be able to say: 
“Here, world, is an asset to your 
society, give him a chance and he 
will not fail you?" —Ben E. Hoff- 
meyer dn The North Carolinian, 

pean 
History Lesson 
(If We'd but Learn) 
by F. L. Hall 
is said that the only thing 
we learn from history is that 
we learn nothing from history. This 
doesn't always hold true. Search- 
ing. through the historical journals 
of some of Canada's explorers, 
many small observations afford us 
useful clues which help us in our 
present-day forest management 
problems. 

For instance, Dr. Charles Cam- 
sell, in his book, “Son of the North’ 
tells of travelling to the shores of 
James Bay in 1901 in order to. in- 
vestigate possibilities of a deep-water 
harbour there. From Biscotasing 
On the railway, his route led him 
down Mattagami Lake and River. 
past what's now the town of Tim- 
mins. 

On the way back, Dr, Camsell 
came up the Abitibi and Freder- 
ick House Rivers, past what is now 
Cochrane, to Nighthawk Lake where 
he portaged to the Mattagami by 
way of Porcupine Lake on a trail 
which is now covered by the busy 
streets of Porcupine, Schumacher 
and Timmins. He mentions that 
the season was dry. Throughout 
the area, forest fires were burning. 
Many dead fish were seen in the 
eddies and on the banks of the 
river. Two men working with him 
were caught in a forest fire and 
lost nearly all of their outfit. 

From his description, the year 
1901 must have been, as far as 
burning conditions were condgrned. 
similar to 1955, and may nay 
support the 


theory of dry cycles. 
Many of the pulpwood stands now 
approaching maturity in this district 
must have originated as a result of 
the fires which Dr. Camsell ob- 
served. 


Of interest to those engaged in 
wildlife management, is mention 
that throughout the trip, no big 
game of any kind was seen. To-day, 
this area, in spite of much greater 
hunting pressure and easier access, 
is considered to be well stocked, 
Particularly with moose. 

Dr. Camsell mentions that near 
the mouth of the Porcupine River 
there was evidence of mineralization. 
He saw a number of prospectors’ 
Stakes at that point, but considered 
they had been placed there by an 
incorrigible optimist. Little did he 
realize as he made that long portage 
that beneath his feet lay millions 
of dollars of gold. —Sylva. 
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We Teachers of the Deaf 


By Powrze Vaux Doctor 
Editor of the “American Annals of the Deaf.” Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


(A paper delivered at the Second Annual 


convention of the New 


York State Association of Educators of the Deaf, Friday, November 1, 
1957, New York School for the Deaf, White Plains, N.Y.) \ 


Mr, Chairman, my friends, Dr. 
and Mrs. Cloud, and fellow teachers 
the deaf. 
It ls Indeed a pleasure to be here 
this morning at the Second Annual 
Convention of the New York State 
Association of Educators of the Deaf. 
‘Thirty years ago this September Dr. 
Cloud acted as my sponsor when I 
jomned the faculty at Gallaudet 
College. I thanked him then and 
1 thank him again this morning. 
However, I must confess that I find 
it easier to thank him at the begin- 
ning of the school year than at the 
close of the school term. New York 
has an enviable place among the 
states, This school, the New York 
School for the Deaf, was founded 
in 1817, the same year the American 
School for the Deaf was founded 
in Hartford, Conn., but opened a 
sear later, in 1818. Gallaudet Col- 
e has always felt a close tie with 
New York School for the Deaf. 
s year we are observing the hun- 
dreth anniversary of the pargnt or- 
ranization of Gallaudet College. It 
was Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet of the 
New York School who recommended 
Ldward Miner Gallaudet to Amos 
K -ndall, the founder of the Columbia 
Insutution for the Deaf. 


‘The Convention of American In- 
tructors of the Deaf was founded 
an New York City in 1850, at which 
tume it also assumed the responsi- 
voily for the “American Annals of 
the Deaf," Today 1,950 deaf stu- 
dents are being taught in schools 
nd classes for the deaf in the State 
1 New York. New York ranks sec- 
«nd in the number of students en- 
‘ied ot Gallaudet College. being 
cutranked only by California. New 
York State also has four training 
enters for teachers of the deaf, 

cond only to Mlinols. This is an 
.ccomplishment that every teacher 
of the deaf in New York State may 
sell be proud of. It shows, without 


of 


. doubt, an “accent on growth for 
children and for teachers” during 


the 
sears, 
As we pass the half-way mark in 
twentieth century I wonder 
about the problems confronting us 
today that the teachers of the deaf 
New York State did not have in 
« nineteenth century. Each cen- 
‘ury has its own peculiar problems, 
nd the education of the deaf, like 
ull fields, has problems peculiar to 
« Limes. One of these mid-twentieth 
century problems, which I consider 
\ be of great importance is the 
place of the clinician in our schools 
and classes. Speech and hearing 
cunics are to be found today in 
colleges and universities, in hospi- 
tals. in medical schools, under pri- 
‘ate control, and in schools for the 
deaf. Today we have the speech 


past one hundred and forty 


the 


therapist and the audiolog being} 
added to the staff of schools for the 
deaf. Until recently most of us, as 
teachers of the deaf, more or less 
assumed we were to teach speech 
and speech reading in our oral 
classes, and sometimes to use the 
audiometer or tuning fork in testing 
hearing; but today the audiologist, 
a professional worker, is assuming 
this position. Some of these audio- 
logists and speech therapists do not 
in any way consider themselves as 
teachers of the deaf, and I say this 
in no way whatsoever as a criticism 
of the speech therapist and the au- 
diologist. They are professional 
scientific workers in a field that. 
heretofore, has been more educa- 
tional in its approach to the pro- 
blems of deafness. Thus, possibly, 
the great difference between the au- 
diologist and the speech therapist 
and the teacher of the deaf Is that 
the teacher of the deaf uses speech, 
hearing aids, and manual language 
as means of communication for 
teaching ‘subject matter to the deaf. 
The audiologist and the speech 
therapist are interested mainly in 
the measurement of hearing and the 
use of speech in communication. 
while the teacher of the deaf must. 
besides being interested in these 
skills, be professionally prepared to 
teach subject matter. 


The speech therapist and the au- 
diologist are not alone in their work 
of making a scientific approach to 
their field, At present a stable 
grant is enabling Gallaudet Collese 
to make a professional scientific 
study of manual means of communi- 
cation. There are probably five or six 
dictionaries of signs, all of which. in 
one way or another, are authorita- 
tive. In a way, this research 
work, like that of the audiologist 
and the speech therapist, Is 4 clitical 
approach to manual means of com- 
munication. 


So we see in this mid-twentieth 
century a clinical approach in the 
three great spheres of communica- 
tion for the deaf. orally, through 
speech and speech reading. auditor- 
ially, through making use of residual 
hearing, with electronic amplifica- 
tion, and in the study of the lan- 
guage of signs and the manual al- 
phabet through scientific research. 
This leaves, however, one of the 
most important avenues of communi- 
cation for the deaf, language. I am 
wondering if this area in the field 
of education of the deaf may also 
come under the scrutiny of the re- 
search worker. I consider myself 
first, a teacher of the deaf, and sec- 
ondly. a historian, and I firmly be- 
lieve that one way to foretell a bit 
of the future is by looking at the 
past. If the other three avenues of 
communication for the deaf, speech, 


hearing, and manual communication, 
have come under the scope of the 
scientific approach, I believe that it 
is barely possible that language may 
follow. Language Is the major point 
in teaching the deaf. As teachers, 
we can always say that a hearing 
aid is only an aid to hearing. We 
can always say a student's speech 
is as good as can be expected for a 
boy or girl born deaf. We can say 
some people just naturally sign 
better than others, but what are we 
going to say about the language of 
the deaf, and I mean particularly 
the language of those who become 
deaf before language patterns were 
established. 


When asked as a profession about 
how to teach language to the deaf. 
we have no concerted answer. In 
some schools it will be Wings Sym- 
bols. in another the Five Slate Sys- 
tem, or the Fitzgerald Key, or the 
Natural Method. Even in some 
schools you will find one department 
using one method while another 
department will use still another. 
Consider the deaf student whose 
family moves from one state to an- 
other, which might mean changing 
from Wings Symbols to the Fitz- 
gerald Key. Considering language to 
be the stumbling block of the deaf 
child anyway, we place still another 
one in front of him. This takes on 
added significance when one cons!- 
ders that a child must learn so many 
more symbols for a word than a 
hearing child. He must learn how 
to speak the word, c-a-t, to speech 
read, c-a-t, how it might sound 
through a hearing ald, the sign for 
c-a-t, the manual spelling for c-a-t. 
the printed form for c-a-t, and the 
manuscript spelling for c-a-t. And 
then, of course, the picture of a 
cat, and then a rea! cat. And on 
top of all this we may chanze from 
a Wings Symbol cat to a Fitzgerald 
cat or a Natural Method cat. And 
we wonder about the poor language. 
written, oral, and manual of a deaf 
child. The wonder is he writes and 
speaks and signs as well as he does. 
and we must remember there is 
some excellent work being done in 
American schools for the deaf today. 


The professional workers in the 
field of linguistics are today becom- 
ing greatly Lined 2 the teaching 
of language to the deaf. to the ap- 
hasic and to brain injured children. 
many of whom may be found in 
schools for the deaf, and in view 
of present conditions, the number of 
multiple handicapped will probably 
increase. At Northwestern Univer- 
sity ‘we have a Clinic for Language 
Disorders. One of the more pro- 
minent lisguistic scholars in Europe 
is spending this year visiting schools, 
classes, and centers for teaching the 
deaf in the United States. 


I am wondering if besides the 
speech therapist, and the audiolo- 
gist, we shall be having a professional 
person in the field of linguistics add- 
ed to our school staffs who will 
coordinate all language teaching in 
school. Personally. I believe this 
is the duty of the Supervising Téa- 
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Number 
cher and the Principal and the 
teachers. I think of teachers of the 
deaf as teachers of language, but 
what are we going to to these 
linguists when we see so much poor 
language among deaf students, and 
when I speak of language of the 
deaf, I also mean reading and vo- 
cabulary as well as the oral and 
manual means of communication. 

Last week a group of rehabilitation 
workers met here at the New York 
School. Again and again the people 
on the program reiterated the fact 
that these workers must not judge 
the mental ability of the deaf by 
their poor language. The speakers 
stressed non-verbal tests for the deaf 
and the great difficulties the deaf 
have in thinking in the realm of the 
abstract. These rehabilitation work- 
ers are quite realistic in their ap- 
proach. Deafness to them is simply 
one of the most exhausting handi- 
caps they have to handle. Remember, 
as teachers, we can graduate our 
good students, and “quituate” our 
poor students, but the rehabilitation 
man or woman has to find jobs 
for all of his people. 

I remember once speaking with 
a man who was responsible for deaf 
workers in a large automobile manu- 
facturing concern. He had worked 
with deaf people for almost forty 
years. He told me that when printed 
directions consisted of one word the 
deaf were as good as the hearing 
in understanding. When thg direc- 
tions were printed in one sentence. 
some of the deaf had difficulty. and 
when the directions were printed in 
a paragraph, almost all of the deaf 
had difficulties. This was his judg- 
ment after almost forty years of 
working with deaf employees. The 
problem was essentially one of lan- 
guage. 

For almost thirty years we have 
been giving standard tests_at Gal- 
laudet College. These tes§s are giv- 
en to students from fesidential 
schools, day schools, day classes. 
private schools, and denominational 
schools and from schools and classes 
in Canada. The students from all of 
these schools are weakest in voca- 
bulary’and in paragraph meaning. 
and by weak, I mean poor. Why 
are we not able to teach better 
reading. and a more comprehensive 
knowledge of words? And remem- 
ber that these students coming to 
Gallaudet are from all types of 
schools — oral schools, schools that 
used manual means of communi- 
cation, and schools that used hear- 
ing aids. It is so easy to blame one 
particular form of communication 
for poor language and poor com- 
prehension. Personally, I believe it 
is a question purely and simply of 
teaching. 

I am well aware that some say 
that so much time is spent on speech 
that could be spent on subject mat- 
ter. I am also well aware that some 
blame the language of signs for poor 
language. You and I know that the 
language of signs does limit the vo- 
cabulary, because we use the same 
sign for so many diffierent words. 


(Continued on page 37 


Wha’ I Have Done in the Home 
Economies Room This Year 


Betty Williams 


The other Graduating Class 
girls and I go to the Home Econom- 
ics Room every Tuesday morning 
and in the afternoon from two- 
forty till four. We are learning how 
to cook meals and serve aftrnoon 
tea. 


On January the twenty-eighth, I 
made a sponge cake for the pupils 
to have for their birthday dinner the 
next day. I was the hostess for them 
and they enjoyed themselves so 
much. I also made another cake 
last month which was a plain cake. 


A month ago to-day, I invited Mr. 
and Mrs. Demeza, Mr. and Mrs. Gra- 
ham, and Miss C. Maloney for 
afternoon tea at three-twenty p.m. 
So, I made tea cakes and peanut 
cookies on Tuesday morning, In the 
afternoon, I was excused from typ- 
ing because I hadn't finished getting 
ready for the afternoon tea. I made 
two kinds of sandwiches, salmon 
sandwiches and olives scallops. At 
three-twenty, the guests came and 
I shook hands with them and said, 
“Good afternoon.” I served tea and 
Lillian Kluba helped me by passing 
the sugar and milk. Then, I passed 
some sandwiches and cookies, After 
that, the guests thanked me for in- 
viting them and sald they enjoyed 
themselves very much. 


Every Tuesday, some of us pre- 
bare luncheons by ourselves. I have 
made five luncheons and I shall pre- 
pare four more. We have enjoyed 
preparing them to help us in the 
future, then we will know every- 
thing that we make. 


Lillian Kluba 


Every Tuesday morning and after- 
noon from 2:40 to 4:00 the other 
graduating ‘girls and I go to the 
Home Ecomonics room to learn how 
to do housekeeping and prepare 
meals. Also, we learn to be host- 
esses or waitresses when we have 
birthday dinners. We learn to set 
the tables and serve other girls when 
we make the luncheons. We served 
the people with different kinds of 
cookies and sandwiches and coffee 
after watching the Christmas Page- 
ant last December. 


Every Tuesday morning, we plan 
meals. Miss Daly corrects the plans 
and we copy them in our notebooks, 
then, prepare them every time.There 
are different kinds of luncheons. 
Luncheon 1—waldorf salad, toast- 
ed cheese sandwiches, milk, Lunch- 
eon 2—Potatoes and cheese au Gra- 
tin, bread, butter, sliced oranges and 
tea. Luncheon 3—Corn and Potato 
chowder, melba toast and baked 
apple. Luncheon 4—dried beans with 
tomato sauce and fruit cup. Lunchecn 
5—Tomato soup, crisp crackers, 
Potato and celery salad, bread and 
butter. We shall continue prepar- 
ing luncheon and dinners. 


I have made pastry, deep apple 
ple, standard butter cake, and 
sponge cake for birthday dinners as 
I was the hostess twice. 


We learn how to write invitations. 
I wrote in my notebook about “Din- 
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ner Is Served” that !t is important 
to learn how to be polite at parties 
or buffets and also I wrote about 
“The Need of Food.” 


Barbara Beaumont 


Since Septmber I have made crab- 
apple jelly, canned tomatoes (hot 
pack,) canned whole tomatoes with 
tomato juice (cold pack), canned 
tomatoes with boiled water (cold 
pack), canned plums, canned pears, 
canned peaches and canned ground 
cherries. 


I have prepared nine breakfasts. 
I have made plain cake and sponge 
cake, 


T have finished getting pictures of 
foods and putting them in my book. 
Now, I am making a dictionary of 
words used in cook books. 


I shall serve an afternoon tea. 


—Mary Anne Oare, Marilyn Palmer, 
, Beth Wright 2A2 Sr. 


Since September, we have made: 
stewed tomatoes, boiled tomatoes, 
scalloped tomatoes, pop-overs, muf- 
fins with sour milk, muffins, griddle 
cakes, cheese muffins, cornmeal 
muffins, apple muffins, Harlequin 
muffins, cranberry relish emergency 
biscults, cooked salad dressing, tea 
biscuits, cheese biscults, tea triangles, 
fruit roly poly, butterscotch rolls, 
Dutch apple cake, and lemon sauce. 


—Maregaret Schneller, 1A Sr. 


We can prepare: boiled potatoes, 
baked apples, boiled turnips, cab- 
bage salad, steamed pumpkins, stuf- 
fed potatoes, boiled cabbage, cran- 
berry Jelly, baked pepper, squash, 
cranberry sauce, boiled parsnips, 
cinnamon toast, boiled sausages, 
orange toast, mashed potatoes, rol- 
led oats, apple sauce, grapefruit 
halves, baked potatoes, cornmeal por- 
ridge, soft cooked eggs, vita B pur- 
ridge, cocoa, orange juice, apple slices 
Brapefriut juice, vita-B-with corn- 
meal, French toast, boiled rice, stew- 
ed prunes, poached egg, baked grape- 
fruit, baked banana, white sauce, 
cheese sauce, tomato and cucumber 
salad, tomato sandwiches, cucumber 
sandwiches, boiled carrots, boiled 
celery, boiled cauliflower and cook- 
ed salad dressing. 


A Birthday Dinner 


Wednesday. February twenty-sixth 
some of the boys and girls came to 
the Home Economics Room at eleven 
fifteen a.m. for their birthday party. 
They were Fred Clarkson, Violet Law- 
rence, Daniel Bisson, Ruth Mas- 
sicotte, Carolyn Cousins, Gilbert 
Lillie and Lynn Jarvis. Beth Moore 
and Agnes Galea served the food. I 
was the hostess. I made plain cake 
and then, cream puffs. Geraldine 
O'Dell made the chocolate icing. The 
menu was cabbage and peanut 
salad, cubed steaks, mashed potatoes, 
carrots, beans, cream puffs, plain 
cake and tea. At about 12:00 noon 
after they ate the birthday dinner, 
Miss Daly and I shook hands with 
them and said, “Good-bye.” Then, 
Beth, Agnes and I ate also. We en- 
Joyed making and eating the dinner. 


—Marilyn Bishop, F.T.Vv. 


On Tuesday morning, March 4, I 
baked a sponge cake for the birthday 
dinner on Wednesday. 


Wednesday morning some of the 
senior girls came to the Home Eco- 


nomics room. Two big girls, Anita 
Jackson and Geraldine O'Dell, ser- 
ved the birthday dinner. I was the 
hostess, Some of our class cooked 
the food. Marilyn Bishop cooked 
potatoes, mashed turnips and roast 
beef. I made waldorf salad. Beth 
Moore made chocolate ripple frost- 
ing for my sponge cake, 


Their guests were: Carol Hale, 
Wilfred Grieve, Shirley Doxtator, 
Roger Gardner, Teddy Saulter, Doug- 
las Holder, Pat How. They came to 
the Home Economics room at 11:15 
a.m, They ate their salad. Then 
Anita, Geraldine and I served the 
Potatoes, mashed turnips, and roast 
beef. They ate them. I took the 
banana and orange mixture from the 
refrigerator and the shortcake from 
the oven. I lit the candles with a 
match. They blew them out. They 
ate the sponge cake and drank tea, 
or water. They had good food for 
their birthday dinner. They thank- 
ed Miss Daly and me and shook 
hands with us, 


—Barbara Beaumont, F.T.Vv. 


Birthday Dinner 


In the morning of February 12 at 
11:15., nine pupils came to the 
Home Economics Room for their 
birthday dinner. Their names were 
Ronald Hartogsveld, June and Joan 
Casselman, Zennon Stus, Mary 
White, Nancy Van Luven, Bonita 
Flynn, Kenneth Yates and Romeo 
Fournier. The pupils sat on the sofa 
while I shook hands with them. 
Then, they came to the table. We 
Said a grace. The grapefruit halves 
were on the table and they ate 
them. Beth and Anita served the 
guests pot roast with vegetables, 
cherry pie, sponge cake and tea, I 
had made a sponge cake the day 
before and Catherine iced it. Miss 
Daly and I shook hands with them 
before they left the Home Econom- 
ics room. 


They enjoyed themselves. 1 enjoy- 
ed serving them the birthday din- 
ner. 


—Diane Warlow, G.C. 


Birthday Dinner 


On Wednesday, February nine- 
teenth at eleven-fifteen some Int- 
ermediate pupils, whom the girls 
had invited, came to the Home 
Economics room. There was a del- 
icious birthday dinner. I was the 
hostess and Barbara and Cather- 
ine were the servers, The table was 
decorated with a doll made of vege- 
tables. 


I greeted Nancy Yull, Alex Ruper- 
house, Floyd Doxtator, Lois Smith, 
Louise Harley, Ralph Martin’ and 
Brian Rooker, the guests. After a 
moment, I called them to the table 
and they said their own graces. We 
served them with fruit cup, rice and 
Hungarian Goulash. The relishes, 
carrots and celery, were on the 
table. They ate them. Then, we 
served them with apple whip and 
Jemon sauce, bran muffins and 
chocolate milk. I lit the candles 
on the sponge cake and passed it 
and they blew one each. When they 
finished eating this dinner, they 
thanked us and said “Good-bye”. 
‘Then we had dinner but Catherine 
and I ate scrambled eggs instead 
of the Hungarian Goulash because 
that day was a fast day. 


—Lillan Kluba G.c. 


GIRL GUIDE NEWS 


Thursday ‘evening, February 20th 
was a very special occasion for the 
eight new recruits of the Girl Guides, 


Having learned the Guide Pro- 
mise, the Law, the Salute, the Hand- 
shake and Knots required to pass 
the Tenderfoot Test, the girls were 
enrolled in the 6th Belleville Com- 
Pany by Captain Miss W. Huffman 
assisted by Acting Lieutenants Miss 
A. Crabtree and Mrs, J. Ryan. 


The following girls looking very 
smart in their new uniforms and 
ies of blue and gold were present- 
ed for enrolment by their patrol 
leaders. 


Daffodil Patrol—P.L. Pauline Ts- 
chirhart, Judy Ewen, Roberta Fer- 
guson. 


Forget-me-not Patrol—P.L. Gwenda 


Andison, Margaret Morgan, Anita 
Villa, 


Poppy Patrol—P.L. Annabelle 
Cronk, Susan Cooper, Louise Harley. 


Red Rose Patrol—P.L. Jean Shaw, 
Raymonde LeBrun, Anne Tyo, 


We hope that the same interest 
which these girls have shown in 
passing the tenderfoot test will con- 
tinue and that they will put the 
Girl Guide Promise and Law into 
everyday practice. 


Thinking Day was observed with a 
Candle lighting Ceremony at the re- 
gular Guide meeting on Thursday 
February 27th. 


To Gutdes all over the world the 
month of February is very tmport- 
ant because it contains the special 
day when we take time out to re- 
member our sister Guides all over 
the world, 


On February 22nd, 1857, Robert 
Baden-Powell, the Founder of the 
Guide and Scout Movements, was 
born. Then on February 22nd, 1889, 
Olave Soames, who was late to marry 
B-P and is now Olave Lady Braden- 
Powell, our Chief Guide of the 
World was born. Such a convenient 
double birthday seemed a natural 
time to do something special. 


And so at the Fourth §Vorld Con- 
ference in 1926 the sugg&stion was 
made that the day be observed as 
a “Thinking Day.” Now the day is 
observed all over the world. In most 
countries Guides take part in special 
ceremonies, or church parades. 


On Thursday March 6th we were 
honoured to have as our guest 
the District Commissioner Mrs, R. 
Settle, who inspected the Company. 
complimenting the Guides on their 
trim appearance and fine drill for- 
mation. 


As part of the evening's program 
Commissioner Mrs. Settle showed the 
Guides the Centenary World Camp 
film “Guides All Guides” The film 
is based on activities of the Centen- 
ary World Camp at Doe Lake, Ont- 
ario, Also depicted in the film are 
scenes of the arrival of guests from 
other countries and the hospitality 
given them while in Canada. 
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PREPARATORY I B. 
Mrs. CHUBB 
Our Christmas Party 


We had a party at Mrs. Chubb's 
house. We went downtown in Mrs. 
Chubb's car and Mr. Chubb's truck, 
We bought many things to eat in 
Loblaw’s. It is a big food store. Then 
we drove a long way to Mrs. Chubb’s 
house. We saw a pretty Christnias 
tree. We made rice crispie and 
marshmallow candy. Mr. Chubb 
made a big fire. We popped cern in 
the fireplace. We had lunch. 
We sang Happy Birthday to Michael 
He opened his presents. Mr. Chubb 
had a surprise. It was in a big box. 
We guessed what it was. It was 
pretty red and green candy canes. 
Mr. Chubb hid them around the 
house. We found them. We sald 
thank you. We had a good time. 

eg 


PREPARATORY Ul JR. 


Mrs, SANDFORD 

Friday afternoon we hud ice races. 
Miss Wells gave me five suckers. 
They were red, orange, gray. green 
and yellow. Saturday morning I 
changed my sheet and pillowcase. 
I swept. I emptied the waste baskets. 
I went to the gym. I looked at a 
book. We watched Zorro on the tel- 
evision. Saturday afternoon I color- 
ed in my book. Saturday night I saw 
a movie about Francis Haunted 
House. I liked it. —Emily Goss, 


My birthday was Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 18. I was nine. I got many 
birthday gifts and a big box for my 
party. 1 got candy from Billy, o 
bow te from Aunt Arlene and Uncle 
Jim, a pair of binoculars {rom 
Nancy, four comic books from Cath- 
erine, boat. a coloring book and a 
Burp gun from Mummy and Daddy, 

—Teddy Patterson 


Tuesday after school Leslie and e' 
fought in fun, I watched Little 
Rascals on television. Last night I 
went to bed. This morning I came 
to school. Mr. Johnson cut my hair. 
This afternoon we shall have Ted- 
dy’s birthday party. 


—Dean Lemon. 


After school Robert, Peter and I 
went sleigh-riding. I watched 
Cheyenne on television. I slept. This 
morning Mrs. Sandford weighed me. 

—Ronald Ridsdale. 


Thursday after school I went to 
Brownies with Miss Fox and Miss 
Munro. Many girls gave valentine 
candy to me. Last night I watched 
The Lone Ranger on television. This 
morning I came to school. Mrs. 
Sandford weighed me. I weighed 61 
pounds, To-day is Valentine's 
Day. We shall have a Valentine 
party. —Shirley Bevens 


Saturday morning I changed my 
shee. and pillow case. I played with 
Carol, Karen and Vikki in the snow. 
I found Vikki’s mitts in the snow. 
She was happy. —Linda Cleveland. 


Tuesday afternoon Teddy gave 
chocolate bars to us. After school 
I did not play outside because it 
was wet. Last night 1 drew pictures 
in a book, This morning I came to 
school. Ronald, Kenneth, Michael 
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Teddy,Wayne, Cecil, Dean and 1 
shall have haircuts. 
—Ronnle Dickins. 


Saturday morning I put on my 
skates, Saturday afternoon I went 
to a birthday party. Saturday night 
@ woman came to our house. I slept. 

Yesterday morning’ I went to the 
Anglican church, Yesterday after- 
noon Robbie and I made four snow 
men. Last night 1 slept. This to! 
ing I came to school in the bus. 

—Michael Perry. 


Friday, February 14 was St. 
Valentine’s Day. We had a Valen- 
tine Party in our xoom. We made 
many valentines our |friends. 
We put them in our red box. Ronnie 
and I were our mailmen. We played 
Ring Toss and Mustcel chairs. 


Shirley's Grandma, Shirley's mother 
sent valentine cookies for our party. 


We ate Linda's, Ronnie's, Teddy's 
and Emily's valentine candy. We 
drank red freshie at the party. We 
had fun. 


Wednesday afternoon Teddy gave 


candy to us. After school Cecil, Asko 


and I played with my gray airplane. 
Last night I saw Sir Lancelot oa 
television. This morning I came to 
school. Ronnie, Cecil and I shall 
have haircuts. 

—Wayne Hebblethwaite 


Sunday morning I did not go to 


the Baptist church because it was 
very cold. Sunday afternoon Robert. 
Glen and I played. At night we saw 


movies about Outlaw Statlion. This 


morning I came to scionl, 
—Cecil Baer. 
—_+——_ 


PREPARATORY I Jr. B. 
Mrs. M, GRAHAM 


We have four boys and four girls 


in our class. The girls are Theresa 
St. George, Marlene Joynson, Carol 
Dalton and Patricia Dietrich. 

The boys are Richard Larsh, Bob- 
by Lafleche. Bobby Waugh and Gary 
Whelpdale. This is their first year 
‘at school. 

Theresa St. George had a birth- 
day in January. She was seven We 
had a birthday party. She got a 
doll-carriage, books and a cui 
ing book from her family, She was 
very happy. 

Marlene Joynson lives in Trenton 
She will have o birthday very soon. 
We will have a birthday party. Mar- 
lene will wear a pretty yellow dress. 

Carol Dalton got Valentine suckers 
and a little teddy bear from home. 
Carol likes to come to school. She 
can count very well. 

Patricia Dietrich gets pretty pic- 
tures from her brother and sisters. 
She likes the pictures very much. 
Patricia likes to draw and write also. 

Richard Larsh is very happy. He 
got a lovely box from, his mommy 
daddy and sister Linda. Richard likes 
to make snowballs and play in the 
snow. 

Bobby Lafleche had a birthday 
too. He was eight. We had a birthday 
party. Bobby got a domino set and 
plastic cars from home, His sister 
Margaret came to the party. 

Bobby Waugh likes to watch 
“Zano" on television. He likes to play 
outside too. Bobby helped to make 
a big snowman in the school yard. 

Gary Whelpdale also had a birth- 
day in January. He was seven. Wwe 
had a birthday party. Gary got two 
lovely warm sweaters and two color- 


—Kenneth Warren. 


ing books. Gary likes to play with 
his cars at the residence. 
eeeeega 


GRADE I B. 


Mrs. V. FAIRMAN 
My News 

Yesterday after school we played 
outside. We played hockey. Jeremy 
helped me tighten my skates. We 
pretended to be the O.S.D. and 
BCI. O.S.D. won. 

Last night it snowed. We watched 
Robin. Hood on television. We had 
showers. Mr. Wynne gave me a bar 
of soap. I washed my hands. 

This morning the trees are covered 
with snow, I saw the tractor snow- 
plow, —Leslie Young. 


A Visit to my Home 

Friday night Bruce, Bruce's Mother 
and I went home on the train, Father 
met me at the station. 

On Saturday I worked. I polish- 
ed the floor, Mother said. “Good 
boy" Douglas N. and I saw a hoc- 
key game, Father and I bought a 
hockey stick, I put tape on it 
Father. Lesley and I went down a 
hill on a flying saucer, Father, 
Mother, Lesley and I went down- 
town, We went bowling. I bought 
two bottles of pop. bars, gum po- 
lato chips. apples, oranges and 
crackers. I got ready for bed. 

On Sunday I came back to 
school, —Douglas Rowe, 


My News 

Friday afternoon Brian's Father 
came to the Boy's Residence. He 
save Carl, Douglas, Brian and me 
| some candies. We liked them. Some 
boys and girls went skating. 

Friday night Miss Emmons said, 
“No basketball.” I looked at many 
books about cowboys, Tarzan and 
a rabbit. We got ready fo- bed. 

On Saturday we cnanged our beds. 
I swept the floor. Many boys and 
girls skated. Carl, Douglas, Ivan, 
Herbert and I played tag. We 
watched Fury on television 

Sunday we went to church, It was 
very cold. We played hockey. We 
saw a movie about Francis in the 
Haunted House. ‘. 

—Joe McDonnell. 


Winter Sport's Day 
Friday afternoon some boys and 
girls went skating. They ran races. 
The small boys raced. I did not 
win. Myles won. Miss Maloney gave 
us many suckers. Miss Mann, Miss 
Faulkner, Miss Maloney, Miss Little. 
Miss Wells, Mr. Fox, Mr, Webb. 
Miss Wilbur and Mr. Quinlan were 
‘on the ice. me big boys and girls 
ran an obstacle race. Betty Williams 
and Harold Bradley won. Miss Lit- 
tle gave Betty and Harold a box 
of chocolates. Some boys played a 
game of hockey with the teachers. 
The boys won. 
—Terry Bindernagel 


My News 

Friday afternoon we went to the 
rink. I saw Miss Faulkner. Some 
girls raced on the rink. Carol won. 
We were happy. Miss Maloney gave 
them many suckers. 

Friday night we had baths. I 
looked at comic books. 

Saturday morning we went to the 
gym. We ran around and around. 
We played a game. We played a 
relay game with a ball. My team 
lost. We had fun. We ran to the 
residence. 
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Sunday night we saw a movie 
about Francis in the Haunted 
House. Ruth, Shirley and I were 
afraid. 

Sunday afternoon some girls went 
to church. It was very, very cold. 
T read about Jesus in a little book. 
“—Sharon Montoux. 


Perri 

Perri was a squirrel. She lived in 
an oak tree. She had three brothers. 
Perri's mother taught them to climb 
and rin in the tops of the tfees. 

One day the marten came by 
Perri's home. Her mother was eat- 
ing nuts, She did not see the mar- 
ten. Perri's father saw it and ran 
after it. The marten caugh} and 
killed him, Perri’s family were sad 
They moved to ‘another tree. 

Another day the marten saw Per- 
ri. She jumped in the water and 
swam away. The marten could not 
swim, —Jeremy Joyce. 


My News 

Yesterday after school Mrs, Van 
Dusen gave me candies. I played 
in the residence. Judy wrote with 
a pen. Carol, Karen, Vikki, Diane, 
Anne and I pretended to play bas- 
ketball in the residence. O.S.D. and 
B.C.I. won. Patti and I played jacks. 
I won. Last night Connie pushed 
me. I fell. We got ready for bed. 
We watched television. Jean and I’ 
fought for fun. I looked at comic 
books cowboy. Lassie and Mickey 
Mouse books. 

This morning Marilyn and I play- 
ed tag. —Dovie Johnson 


A Visit to my Home 

Friday afternoon my Father came 
to the Boy's Residenae. He gave Joe. 
Douglas, Herbert and Carl some 
candies. 

Friday night he bought a puppy 
for me. I liked it. Its name is 
Sandy 

On Saturday morning I saw a 
hatchet hanging in a carpenter shop. 


I saw a hen and a rooster. I was 
afraid 
Saturday afternoon I made an 


army truck. Briagt “F. came to my 
house S 
Saturday night I kissed Sonya. I 
carried Sandy. 
On Sunday I played with Sandy 
Sunday afternoon I came back to 
school on the train. 
+—Brian West 


The Spider 

We found a spider on the floor 
I put it in a Jar. 

The spider has eight legs. It eats 
flies and butterflies. The spider 
lives in a cobweb. Sharon and Dov- 
te were afraid. Leslie put the spider 
outside. We said “Good bye.” 

—Aubery Roach. 


A Visit To My Home 

Friday night I went home in the 
car. I saw a gas truck at a garage. 
I looked at six books, 

Saturday morning I watched Su- 
perman on television, In the after- 
noon I looked at some books. I ate 
doughnuts and cake. At night I ate 
a piece of licorice. I watched a 
hockey game on television. 

Sunday morning I looked at twa 
books, In the afternoon Mary drove 
me to school, 

—Freddie Gwalter. 
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Information For Parents 
Regarding Birthdays 
Questions are frequently asked by 
parents about our procedures for 
the celebration of the birthdays of 
our pupils at school, particularly 
when children have just transferred 
from the Junior School to the 
Intermediate School. The following 
outline will help you to know what 

is done at school. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 

If has been the practice for many 
years to have a class Birthday Party 
for each child in the Junior School 
as close to his birthday as possible 
Usually, the parent provides for the 
birthday party by sending money. so 
that the teacher can purchase the 
necessary supplies. If the birthday 
party 1s provided in this way {t costs 
approximately )$3.00. This inludes a 
birthday cake, ice-cream, soft 
drinks, and other treats and fav- 
ours. 


It is suggested that at least one 
week before your child's birthday 
you send $3.00 by money order, made 
out to the Ontario School for the 
Deaf, with a letter stating that it ts 

‘for your child's birthday party. ‘This 
4s credited to the child's account and 
then given to the teacher to provide 
a party for all of the pupils in the 
class in honour of the child whose 
birthday it is. 

‘In addition, parents often like to 
send a birthday gift to be opened 
at the party, such as a new article 
of clothing, a toy, costume jewellery, 
a colouring book, etc. While not 
essential, such gifts are always ap- 
preciated. 


Some parents prefer to provide 
for the party by sending a box in-, 
stead of the $3.00. If this is done, 
the box should not contain a cake 
or perishable food or fruits, but in- 
stead, enough cookies, treats such as 
balloons, candies like jelly beans, 
toffees, kisses. (but not chocolates) 
for each child in the class, usually 
9 to 12 children. If such a box is 
sent, it should arrive at least one 
week before the birthday. If parents 
wish, they may send money and a 
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INTERMEDIATE AND SENIOR 
SCHOOL 

No classroom parties are held for 
students in our Intermediate and 
Senior Schools. Hence no sum of 
money or box to provide a party 
should be sent. Of course, personal 
gifts may be sent, as the parents 
may wish. 

Birthdays of these older pupils are 
honoured in two ways. First, a 
birthday dinner is served in the 
Home Economics Room by the senior 
class of girls each Wednesday at 
11.15 to the elght Intermediate or 
Senior students whose birthdays are 
closest to that Wednesday. 

The pupils come to the birthday 
dinner suitably dressed for a dinner 
occasion, and sit down together to an 
attractively decorated table complete 
with centrepiece and place cards, 
and are served a full course meal, 
beginning with soup or juice and 
ending with the birthday cake 
adorned with lighted candles, all 
Prepared and served by the senior 
class of girls as a practical project 
as part of their home economics 
course. The dinner party thus serves 
several purposes. It honours pupils 
on their birthday; it gives them 
experience in the details of etiquette 
suitable to such an occasion; and it 
provides an excellent learning 
experience for the girls in their 
Home Economics Course. By the 
time this class of girls has served 
some 30 birthday dinners during the 
year, with a variety of menus, and 
different assignment of duties 
through the weeks, they have be- 
come quite competent in reading re- 
cipes, preparing a variety of tasty 
dishes, and experienced in serving 
@ meal for a good sized “family”. 

Since it is the practice for all 
Intermediate and Senior pupils to 
attend one of these dinners during 
the year, even though their birthdays 
may occur during holiday periods, 
st often happens that some pupils 
may attend a dinner on a day some- 
what remote from their actual 
birthday, but this does not seem to 
detract from the enjoyment of the 
occasion. 

The second method of recogniz- 
ing birthdays for our older students 
is through the regular Intermediate 
and Senior birthday assemblies held 
in the school auditorium each 
month. The Intermediate school 
gathers at 8:30, and the Senior 
School in two groups, one at 8:50, 
and the other at 1:00 p.m. A pro- 
gramme of skits, choral speaking, 
dramatizations, is presented by class- 
es in turn for the enjoyment of all. 
The birthday honorees are greeted 
on the platform by Mr. Demeza, 
and the group sings “Happy Birth- 
day” in their honour. The dates of 
their respective birthday dinners 
through the rest of the month are 
announced at the assembly. 


GENERAL 

It will be seen from the above 
outline that extensive provision is 
made for the celebration of birth- 
days by our pupils at school. Be- 
cause of this, and because every 
child has a birthday every year, 
school policy does not permit par- 
ents to have children home on a 
school day for the celebration of 
their birthdays. Occasionally parents 
request this, and we have to say no, 
in fairness to their child and all 
of the other children in the school, 
and to their teachers whose work 


box, 


schedule would be seriously inter- 
fered with if such parties became 


O.S.D. Pupils Participate in 

Education Week Opening 
- Education Week in the Province 
of Ontario was officially declared 
open by Dr. C. F. Cannon, Chief 
Director of Education for Ontario, 
in the auditorium af Belleville Col- 
legiate Institute and Vocational 
School on Sunday evening, March 
2nd. Guest speaker was Dr. C. C. 
Goldring, Director of Education for 
the city of Toronto. 

The O.S.D. was honoured in hav- 
ing a place on the programme. A 
junior rhythm band, accompanied by 
Mr. S. A. Gordon and conducted 
by Clifton Carbin played a gavotte 
which was enthusiastically received 
by the large audience. Members of 
the band were: Donna Burford, 
Barbara Caron, David Carson, Eldon 
Clark, Sharon Duffin, Lilione Lortie, 
Margaret Morgan, Peter Sicoli, Ann 
Tyo, Anita Villa, Nancy Yull, and 
Clifton Carbin (conductor.) 

Other numbers were rendered by 
the Quinte Secondary School Band 
and the Belleville Collegiate Glee 
Club. Superintendent J. G. Demeza 
was one of the platform guests for 
the opening ceremonies. Chairman 
was R. J. Bolton, President of the 
Ontario Teachers' Federation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Demeza were among the 
Guests at the pre-opening dinner 
tendered to educational officials by 
the Federation. 


Afternoon Teas 

During the past few weeks each of 
the girls of the Graduating and Full 
Time Vocational Classes has in turn 
been hostess at an afternoon tea on 
a Tuesday afternoon in the Home 
Economics room. This is one of the 
enjoyable and practical teaching pro- 
Jects arranged each year by Miss 
Daly as part of the Home Economics 
course for our senior girls. The host- 
ess prepares all of the sandwiches, 
cookies, and cakes for the occasion 
and invites as her guests a number 
of staff members and fellow pupils. 
She then receives and serves them. 
assisted by two of her classmates. 

Details of the teas are written up 
in other pages of the Canadian from 
time to time, but we just want to 
compliment the girls on their good 
cooking and gractousness in this pro- 
Ject. 


C.O.S.S.A. Tournament 
Elsewhere in this issue is a report 
of the success of our senior girls’ 
basketball team in the annual 


C.OSSA. Tournament held this 
year in Barrie. We are extremely 
proud of the efforts of our two 
teams, both juniors and seniors. The 
Juniors were magnificent in defeat 
and the seniors were worthy cham- 
pions. We congratulate the girls and 
thelr teacher, Miss B. Wilbur. 

Good sportsmanship prevailed 
throughout the tournament, and our 
girls were no exceptions in this re- 
gard. They carried the honour of 
the school high and made many 
new friends. 

A number of former OSD. stu- 
dents and parents and friends of 
the girls were on hand to enjoy the 
games and encourage our players. 

The day began early and ended 
late for the girls but it was an en- 
joyable and memorable occasion. 


general practice. Most parents read- 
ily understand the need for the pol- 
icy when the above details are ex- 
plained. 


O.S.D. Scouters Attend 
Regional Conference 

The annual regional conference 
for Scout, Cub and Rover leaders was 
attended by many. committee men, 
ladies aid members. and leaders 
from the Quinte district. It was 
held on Saturday, March 8th, at 
Kenner Collegiate in Peterborough. 
Among these attending were Miss 
Shirley Boyce and Miss Joan Faulk- 
ner, Cub Leaders at O.S.D., and 
Mr, J. W. Hodgson. 


After registration time was allow- 
ed for those present to view the 
displays and a new method of arti- 
ficial respiration enacted by the 
Lakefield Sea Scouts. 


The chairman opened the con- 
ference by extending a welcome to 
all, after which he called upon Re- 
gional Commissioner Lewis to intro- 
duce the speaker Mr. Frank Worth, 
Provincial Commissioner for Ont- 
arlo, whose keynote address was 
“Theme on Scouting.” 


We were then divided into groups 
for purposes of discussion. At 4:30 
we reassembled to hear the findings 
of the various groups. District Field 
Commissioner Art Jackson and 
Assistant Regional Commissioner for 
Training Art Fort led a sing song. 
Announcements were made and the 
meeting was adjourned to the Ca- 
nadian General Electric Cafeteria 
where a delicious banquet was en- 
jJoyed. When all were fed more songs 
were sung. 


The head table was introduced, 
announcements were made and roll 
call was taken. Mr. Murray Gar- 
Tett introduced the speaker Group 
CaptaiH E.R. Johnston, R.C.A.F 
who pointed out similarities between 
the training course for Cubs, Scouts 
and Rovers and that used by the 
RCAP. in training officers. The 
conference closed with the Scout 
Prayer led by Mr, Cyril Barnes. 


Throughout the conference the 
need for trained leaders with high 
moral standards was stressed. We 
are to remember also that our 
business is the boy. 


—Miss Shirley Boyce and Miss 
Joan Faulkner. 


We Teachers of the Deaf 
‘Continued from page &) 
economic unit, not as a soclal fac- 
tor in one stratum of society, not as 
@ member of one union, but as a 
person who has a soul, g being as 
one who can stand up Lee the 
world and say, “I am a d@@f man. 
but a man who 1s unafraid to meet 
your hearing world on equal terms.” 


And this, my fellow teachers, will 
be one of your great satisfactions 
in life. On seeing this deaf man 
courageously taking his place in the 
world, I hope you can say, “I have 
in my small way helped .to deliver 
this mind from ignorance to en- 
Hghtenment. I, as an American 
teacher of the deaf, have contri- 
buted my bit, be it teaching, ‘a fish, 
a ball, a shoe’ or some trade, or 
some bit of kindly advice toward 
making this person an individual in 
his own right in the sight of both 
God and man.” 


And this, my friends, is why you 
and I have the most exciting job In 
the world. We are teachers of the 
deaf. 

—Reprinted From The 
fornia News. 


Call- 


Barbara Beaumont, Marlene 
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Caldwell, Evelyn Caldwell. 


Girls’ Sports 


0.S.D. Girls Win Second 
Consecutive C.0.SS.A. 
Senior “B” Basketball Title 


The O.S.D. senior girls’ basket- 
ball team brought the Quinte district 
ats only shamplonent® in the 
COSS.A. tournaments eld in 
Barrie and Peterborough on Sat- 
urday, Representing Quinte district 
in the senior “B" playoffs in Barrie, 
the OSD. girls eliminated Brace- 
bridge High School in the first round 
vy a score of 41 to 33, and went on 
to the finals to defeat Port Perry. 
who had eliminated Lakefield in the 
other first round game, by a decis- 
ive margin, 42 to 24. This is the sec- 
ond successive year that the O.8.D. 
virls have brought the senior “B" 
CO.S.S8.A. honors to this district. 


The OSD. junior girls also re- 
presented the Quinte district but lost 
their first round game in a hard- 
fought game against Gravenhurst 
High School by the slim margin of 
one point, the final score being 25 
to 24. The Gravenhurst girls lost out 
in the final against Brock District 
High School by one point, 41 to 
40, so that only 2 points separated 
the first three teams in Junior com- 
petition. 


In the afternoon game against 
Bracebridge, the O.S.D. seniors got 
off to a rather slow start, but once 
beyond the first quarter they never 
looked back. Scores were, at quarter 
time, 5—10 for Bracebridge, half 
ume 17—15 for O.S.D., and three- 
quarter time 30—25 for OSD. and 
at full time 41—33 for O.S.D. 


High scorer for O.S.D. was Marlene 
Caldwell with 29 points. Other team 
members were Evelyn Caldwell 7 
points, Barbara Beaumont 3 points, 
Patsy Bishop, Bernice Spence. Diane 
Lew, Betty Williams, Marilyn Bishop, 
Nancy Moon, Margaret Schneller, 
Lillian Kluba and Donna Roult. 

In the evening final against Port 
Perry, the play was again see-saw 
through the first half, Quarter time 


score was 11—5 for O.S.D, half-time 
17—15 for Port Perry, third quarter 
time 27—18 for OSD. and the final 
score 42—24 for OSD. 


Marlene Caldwell again paced the 
winners with 34 points, sister Evelyn 
Caldwell followed with 5 points, Bar- 
bara Beaumont got 3 points and 
Diane Lew 1, The spectacular shoot- 
ing of foul shots by Marlene and Eve- 
lyn Caldwell was an outstanding 
feature of the game. The OSD. 
team gained 16 points through free 
shots, largely due to their unerring 
accuracy. 


The junior game against Graven- 
hurst was a real battle throughout. 
Although O.S.D. had the edge by 
two or three points throughout most 
of the game they lost in the final 
minutes by 25—24. High scorer for 
O.S.D, was Donna Mosher with 11 
points. Other team members were: 
Geraldine O'Dell, Elaine Bennett, 
Beverley Clayton, Ruth Massicotte 
4 points, Margaret Munsie 9, Jean 
Shaw, Elizabeth Spark, Lee Hunter, 
Carol Palmer, Beth Wright and 
Lorna Gilders. 


0.S.D. vs Quinte 


An exhibition game was played 
by the O.S.D. juniors against the 
Quinte juniors. Both teams had 
played a hard game the day before 
with a result that the game was 
very ragged and filled with fouls. 


The end of the first quarter 
found OS.D. ahead 9—3. By nalf 
time the score was 11—4 for O.S.D. 
At three quarter time the score was 
13—8 for O.SD. Final score was 
22—15 for OSD. 


High scorer for the game was 
Donna Mosher with 8 points. Close 
behind and playing a terrific game 
was Ruth Massicotte with 7 points. 
‘Thanks to the guards Quinte only 
scored two baskets. The rest of their 
points were made on free shots. 


‘The junior team: Donna Mosher 
8 points, Geraldine O'Dell 3 points. 
Ruth Massicotte 7 points. Elaine 
Bennett 2 points, Beverly Clayton. 
Beth Wright, Jean Shaw. Carol Pal- 
mer, Lorna Gilders, Lee Hunter, 
Elizabeth Spark. 


Seniors Win Right to go to 
Barrie 
‘The second of the two final 


‘games for the Senior “B” Bay of 


Quinte basketball championship was 
played in Madoc on March 3rd. 

A determined team journeyed to 
Madoc yesterday to clinch the 
championship and the right to go 
to Barrie. With a 22 point lead 
under their belts, the girls played a 
clean hard game to come out on 
the better side of a 41—27 score. 

At the end of the first quarter 
OSD. was ahead 17—5. Madoc put 
on a burst of speed in the second 
quarter which ended 20—11 for 
OSD. 

Again during the third quarter. 
Madoc tried to even the score and 
when the timers horn blew the score 
was 27—23 for OS.D. However in 
the fourth quarter OS.D. surged 
ahead to come out on the top of a 
41—27 final score. O.S.D. took the 
series by 36 points. 

High scorer for the game was 
Marlene Caldwell with 25 points. 

The senior team, Marlene Cald- 
well 25 points, Evelyn Caldwell 7 
points, Patsy Bishop 9 points, Bar- 
bara Beaumont, Bernice Spence, 
Diane Lew, Lillian Kluba, Marilyn 
Schneller, Nancy Moon, Donna 
Roult, Betty Williams. 


O.S.D. vs B.C.1. 


A final exhibition game was held 
at B.CI. against the OSD. seniors. 
Two injuries on the O.S.D. team left 
only 10 players. The two girls that 
were off were both guards. Betty 
Williams was sick before the game 
and Donna Roult went over on her 
ankle during the game. 

At the end of the first quarter 
OS.D. was ahead 8—5. By half time 
they had increased their lead to 
15—6. Three-quarter time score was 
20—9 for OS.D. Fimal score was 


"29-15 for OSD. 


High scorer for the game was 
Marlene Caldwell with 24 points, 

‘The senior team: Marlene Caldwell 
24 points, Evelyn Caldwell, Patsy 
Bishop 3 points, Barbara Beaumont 
2 points, Bernice Spence, Diane Lew. 
Lillian Kluba. Marilyn Bishop. Mar- 
garet Schneller, Nancy Moon, Donna 
Roult, Betty Williams. 


Our Trip to Barrie 
The junior and senior girls’ bas- 
ketball teams went to Barrie, to 
compete for the C.0.S.S.A. “B” 
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basketball title, on Saturday, March 
eighth. 

We left here, in the early morn- 
ing, by bus, and we took a lunch 
with us. We were excited and happy 
for we had looked forward to the 
trip for a long time. 

We arrived in Barrie about elev- 
en o'clock, and ate our lunch be- 
fore going to the Central Collegiate 
where the games were held. 

First, our junior team played 
against Gravenh' } and the score 
was 25 to 24 for Gravenhurst, but 
OSD. juniors played hard, and fhey 
lost by only one point. 

Our Seniors played against Brace- 
bridge and won by 41 to 33. 

After having a delicious supper 
in Barrie, we returned to the @en- 
tral Collegiate, for the senior game 
between O.S.D. and Port Perry. Our 
girls won that game, and the 
championship for Central Ontario. 
The score was 42 to 24 in the last 
game. 

A photographer took a picture of 
the three senior girls who scored 
most points in the final game. The 
girls were: Marlene Caldwell ‘cap- 
tain), Evelyn Caldwell and Barbara 
Beaumont. Afterwards, we saw the 
Picture in the Barrie Newspaper. 

After having a little chat with 
some deaf boys and girls from Tor- 
onto and Barrie, we left for home, 
about twelve o'clock and we waved 
to our friends as we drove away. We 
stopped at a restaurant, about five 
miles down the road, to buy Ice 
cream and pop. Our next stop was 
at OS.D. about four o'clock on Sun- 
day morning. We were tired, but 
happy after winning the C.OSS.A. 
“B" basketball title for the second 
time. by Ruth Massicotte, 1A Sr. 


—- 


Basketball Grads Visit 


The basketball team from the 
Young People’s Society of the Church 
of the Deaf in Toronto journeyed 
to Belleville on Saturday to meet the 
OSD. seniors in a challenge game 
on Saturday, March 15. ° Although 
they lost out to our boys, the grads 
enjoyed a good visit among old fri- 
ends at the school. Following the 
game, the recreation’room and snack 
bar were opened under the super- 
vision of Mr. Clare assisted by a 
committee of girls and a good time 
was enjoyed. Most of the visitors 
were still here on Sunday and again 
visited in the recreation room dur- 
ing the regular Sunday afternoon 
activities in charge of Mr. Demeza. 


f 


Bridge St. United 


8:15 


Annual Concert 


“The Princess Who Never 
Smiled” 


Presented by 
The Pupils of O.S.D. 
in the School Auditorium 
April 18th, 19th and 21st, 
Ladies’ Choir of 


Church Assisting 


p.m. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Mrs, B. RYAN 
The Queen's Visit 

On Saturday morning October, 
the eleventh Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip went to London's air- 
port in England to fly to Ottawa. 
They went to the airplane at 7 
o'clock. It was a B.O.A.C. It took 
thirteen and a half hours to fly to 
Ottawa Canada from London, Eng- 
land. Saturday afternoon I watch- 
ed television in Eaton's store. Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Phiilp arrived 
at the airport on the airplane. They 
saw many visitors. The people and 
children waved to them. The Royal 
Couple shook hands with Mr. Mas- 
sey and Mr. Diefenbaker. Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip rode 
downtown in a cadiliac car. It was 
a beautiful car. They went to Rideau 
Hall, It is Mr. Massey's residence. 

On Sunday morning Queen Eliza- 
beth and Philip went to church in 
Christ church Cathedral. Queen 
Elizabeth prayed to God. In the 
evening she spoke to all people on 
television and radio, 


On Monday morning Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip went to 
the War Memorial. Queen Elizabeth 
put a wreath of flowers at it, In the 
afternoon the Queen opened Parl- 
jament. 

On Tuesday Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Phillip went to Hull near 
Ottawa The Queen opened a new 
road in Ottawa. 

Wednesday the Royal Couple 
went to United States by airplane. 

—Wilham Conley, 2A2. Int. 


The Queen Visited Canada 

On Saturday morning the Queen 
came to Ottawa from London. Eng- 
land. Prince Philip came to Canada 
by airplane also. It took thirteen 
and a half hours. The Queen and 
Prince Phillip arrived at Uplands at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. Mr. 
Massey shook hands with the Queen 
and Prince Philip also. The Queen 
and the Prince Phillip went to 
Government House 

Sunday morning the Royal Couple 
went to church., The Queen spoke 
to people on television and radio 
in the evening. The people heard the 
Queen speak on radio and television. 

Monday the Queen went to see 
the War Memorial. The Queen had 
beautiful flowers. In the afternoon 
her Majesty opened Parliament. 
The Queen and Prince Philip went 
to Parliament. The Queen read a 
speech in English and French. In 
the evening the Royal Couple went 
to a big dinner. 

Tuesday the Queen and the Prince 
Philip ‘went to Hull. The Queen 
opened a new road in Ottawa. She 
planted a tree at Rideau Hall. Mr. 
Diefenbaker had a dinner party. 

Wednesday the Queen rode 
through Ottawa, There were fif- 
teen thousand children in Lans- 
downe Park to see her. The Queen 
spoke to the children. Two children 
gave the Queen gifts. The Royal 
Couple went to Uplands Airport. 
The Queen and the Prince left Can- 
ada. They went to United States for 
a visit. 

—Susan Cooper, 2A2 Int. 
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Belleville 

Belleville is a small city in the 
province of Ontario. About twenty 
thousand people live in Belleville. 
They earn their living there. Many 
of them work in factories. They 
manufacture electrical, appliances, 
baby food, clothing, hardware, cheese 
other things. 


Some of these products are ship- 
ped on trains to many places in 
Canada. Other products are ship- 
Ped by boat to other countries. 

—Clarke Ward, 2A2 Int. 


Water for Belleville 
The water that we drink comes 
from the Bay of Quinte. Big pumps 
pump the water from the bay, It is 
not clean and pure. The water goes 
into the filtration plant. Many 
things make it clean and pure. 


The filtration plant is west of 
Belleville. It is near the bay. It is 
south of the highway. There is a 
new water storage tank in Belleville. 
It is on the East Hill near St. Mich- 
ael's church, 

—June Pliska 2A2 Yo. 


Volcano 

A volcano is a mountain with a 
big hole in the top called a crater. 
Far down inside the volcano it is 
very hot, The rock melts. We call 
the melted rock lava. The rock boils 
because it is so hot. When the rock 
boils over it makes an eruption. The 
lava runs down the mountain side. 
It burns everything it touches. 
Ashes, cinders, scot and black smoke 
come out of the volcano when it 
erupts, —Ruth Guy 2A2 Int. 


A Landslide 


In November it rained very hard 
along the west coast of Canada. On 
Friday the heavy rain tore the top 
off a small mountain near Prince 
Rupert. Trees, rocks, bushes and 
mud slid down the mountain. The 
landslide was like a big wall. It was 
300 feet wide and 50 feet high, It 
hit three houses ahead. Then it 
crushed them and covered them. It 
took four minutes for the landslide 
to come down the mountain, Eight 
people were killed. 

—Judy Ann Wilson, 242 Int. 


Belleville General Hospital 

Belleville General Hospital is the 
only hospital in Belleville. It is on 
the south side of Dundas Street 
East. It is a large red brick building 
Many doctors, nurses aids. nurses, 
cook, maids, orderlies and jani- 
tors work at the hospital. 


This hospital is a rather old build- 
ing but it has new wings. Two years 
ago many people in Belleville gave 
some money for the hospital. They 
built a beautiful new wing on the 
hospital. 

—Beatrice Brennan 2A2 Int. 


The Railroad in Belleville 

Many people in Belleville earn 
their living on the railroad. A few 
years ago most of the people in 
Belleville worked for the railroad. 
Now only part of the people work 
for the railroads. Many men work 
on trains, Others work on the rail- 
road tracks. Others work in the 
round house and around the yards, 
Others work in the station. 

Engineers, conductors, firemen, 
and trainmen work on the trains. 
Sectionmen work on the tracks. 


‘The stationmaster is the boss in the 
station. There are ticket agents, 
telegraph operators, clerks, steno- 
eraphers, baggagemen and others in 
the station. —Lois Smith 2A2 Int. 


Travel on Land 

A long, long time ago cave-people 
travelled by walking and they carried 
their things on their back. They 
couldn’t go very far. After that 
some people improved and had a 
zood idea. They caught some ani- 
mals like horses or mules and they 
tamed them. They also trained them 
to carry a load and people. Some 
Indians made a travois. It was two 
long poles tied to a horse's back. 
They put their things on the travois 
and the horse pulled it. Later some 
people had a very good idea and 
they made wheels from logs. They 
had a cart with two wheels and the 
oxen pulled the cart. For the war, 
people made chariots and two hor- 
ses pulled them. Later the people 
made stage coaches and they liked 
them very much. Two or four horses 
horses pulled them, * 


In Canada and United States 
people made covered wagons. They 
used them to travel west. The horses 
or oxen or donkeys pulled covered 
wagons, but most of the time the 
horses pulled them. 

—Tom Marwood, 3A Int. 


The Queen Mother's Trip 
In January the Queen Mother 
few to Australia and New Zealand. 
She stopped in Canada on her way. 
She stopped first in Montreal. Mr. 
Massey met her. The Queen Mother 
had breakfast with Mr. Massey. 


She flew to Vancouver. She met 
the Lieutenant Governor of British 
Columbia. The Queen looked around 
the city in Vancouver. She stayed 
there for one day. 


After looking around the city, the 
Queen flew to Hawaii, It is an is- 
land tn the Pacific Ocean. The 
plane stopped for fuel. Then it went 
to Fiji, The Queen Mother met 
Queen Tonga of Fiji. 


Later the plane flew to Australia. 
It is summer there. The Queen is 
having a good holiday. The people 
were excited to see the Queen Mo- 
ther Elizabeth. 


The Queen will visit New Zealand 
later. —Angela Vecchioni 2A2 Int. 


My Family 
My family lives in Elgin. There are 
four people in my family. I have one 
sister. Her name ts Irene. I have one 
brother, His name is Roy 


My father helps my family. He! 


paints homes. He gets money for 
working. Father pays some bills. He 
pays the doctor and the dentist. He 
pays for the hydro. He gives some 
money to me. —Fred Singleton. 


My Family 


My family lives near Beachburg. 
There are eight people in my family, 
I have two sisters and four broth- 
ers. My sister's names are Arlen 
and Shirley. My brothers’ names 
are Sheldon, Graham, Lyle and Glen 


My father ts a carpenter. He 
builds houses. He earns money for 
my family. My mother works hard 
at home. My brothers, sisters and 
I help mother and daddy. 

—Ralph Martin 


My Father Helps my Family 
My father helps my family. He 
builds houses. He gets money for 
working. Father gives some money 
to my mother. Father pays some 
bills. He pays for the water. He 
pays the doctor and the dentist. 
Father saves some money. He puts 
it in the bank. 
—Donald Russell, 1V2 Int, 


My Family 

My family lives in Hamilton, 
There are six people in my family. 
T have one sister. I have two broth- 
ers. My sister's name is Cabin. My 
brother’s names are Adrian and 
Barry. My father is a electrician. 
He puts in lights. My mother works 
in a factory. She makes jewellery, 
—Brian Rooker, 


My Mother Help my Family 

My, mother helps my family. She 
cooks good food. She gets the break- 
fast, dinner and supper. She sets 
the table. She does the dishes. She 
washes the clothes. She irons the 
clothes. She mends the clothes, She 
waxes the floor. She polishes the 
floor. She sweeps the floor. She 
buys the food. She buys the clothes. 
She works very hard for my family 
and ine. —Judy Ewen, 1V2 Int. 


A Visit to the Dentist 
Ellen and Sally went to the den- 
list. The dentist showed them his 
chair, The chair went down and 
up. The dentist washed his hands. 
He x-rayed Sally's teeth. The den- 
tist got his instruments. They were 
clean and hot. Sally had a cavity 
in her tooth. The dentist drilled 
the cavity. He filled the tooth 
Then he cleaned Sally's teeth. He 
showed Sally how to clean her teeth. 
—Ronald Baumhour, 1V2 Int 


The Grocer 

Mr. Blanco was a grocer. He had 
grocery store. He went to work 
every morning. He did many things 
He opened the doors. He put money 
in the cash register, He ordered 
the food. 

Mr. Blanco had many helpers. He 
paid them to,work in the store 
Mat got the vegetables and fruit 
He trimmed them. He swept the 
floor. He put food on the shelves. 

Mr. Brown was the butcher, He 
cut the meat. He weighed it. Nina 
helped Mr. Brown. She put the 
meat in a cool case 

The breadman brought bread every 
day. 

The milkman brought mbes 
day. 

Every Thursday the trucking man 
brought groceries. 

—Gerardus Martens, 1V2 Int. 


IT IS NOT EASY 

apologize. 

begin over. 

take advice. 

admit error. 

be unselfish. 

be charitable. 

be considerate. 

keep on trying. 

profit by mistakes. 

To forgive and forget. 

To think and then act. 

To shoulder a deserved blame. 
. Tt always pays 

—Author Unknown. 
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SENIOR LANGUAGE 
Miss C. MALONEY 


My Holiday in Rycroft Alberta 
On Saturday, December twenty- 
first my family left home to visit my 
grandparents and relatives in Ry- 
croft in northern Alberta. We were 
glad to be able to go out west for 
the Christmas holiday. My father 
drove his car with my mother, two 
sisters and two brothers. Helen came 
to Belleville from Ottawa Civic Hos- 
pital at a quarter after six and 
Dad met her. He had to keep driv- 
ing all night that first night. It took 
four days to make the trip. They 
stopped at a motel late each night. 
My brother Barry and 1 had to 
co by train. We left Belleville at 
five after two and arrived in Toronto 
at fifteen after four. We had to 
wait for two hours for the CNR, 
Super Continental. From Toronto 
to Edmonton it is a three day train 
journey. At last we got in Edmonton 
at two-fifteen on Monday, December 
twenty-third. When we got off the 
train, my legs felt a ttle weak 
Barry and I had dinner at a cafe- 
teria, Then the train left Edmonton 
for Rycroft and it took thirteen 
hours. We travelled all night. the 
train was uncomfortable We arrived 
on Tuesday at eight 
William met us at the cafe Aunt 
Tennie was very excited about see- 
ing us. I wanted to meet my grand- 
parents and relatives. We were all 
glad to see one another, I was ex- 
hausted so I had an afternoon nap 
At night my Uncle John took me 
for a drive in his 1957 Pontiac. My 
father phoned to Rycroft from Ed- 
monton, Mr, Reeves told him not 


to drive at night because the road 
was bad and icy, My grandma was 
my family and she 
couldn't sleep so uncle Bill told her 
that they would be there the next 


worried about 


day and she felt better 

On Christmas evening at 
thirty pam. my family arrived 
tune for Christmas dinner 
sister, Sonia, had 
remained in bed at Aunt Tennie’s. 
About fifty relatives came for Ch 
tas dinner, We had two 
the living 
kids. 
Mr 


After we had finished eating, 


used the record player and danced, 


jived, and talked a lot, We enjoyed 
ourselves at William Didow's house 


for the Christinas dinner. 


Thursday night my cousin Wayne 
had to go back to work in Peace 
in 


River, I skated at the arena 
Spirit River four miles from Rycroft 


Then I had to go back home to a 
wos ex- 
about two 


dance in Rycroft Hall. I 
hausted as it was late, 
pin. 

Friday evening 


farm about four miles from Rycroft. 
Uncle Bill, and John 
violin, Uncle Walter played the banjo. 


Eight people square danced a change 


called, ‘ut off Six. Four, and Two.” 
Saturday night at eight p.m. 


am, Uncle 


five- 
in 
My 
mumps and she 


tables in 
room and one table for 


Reeves took pictures of every- 
body. We moved the tables out and 
put the chairs around ina circle, We 


we had another 
party at Uncle Walter's out on the 


played the 


the 
young people and I had a party at 
Aunt Francis’. The old people had 
a party at Didow’s. We had delicious 
food. We used a record piayer. and 


we danced and jived. It was pretty 
late, but we enjoyed ourselves very 
much. My parents got six, beautiful 
cups and saucers from relatives. 


Monday all my family, except my 
brother and I left at nine a.m, We 
left on Thursday after New Years. I 
went to three parties in one night. 
First I went to Ron's friends’ party 
and had lunch, At eleven p.m. it 
was time to go to a dance in the Hall. 
till two-thirty p.m. and then Ron and 
I had another party. Only. about 
twelve boys and girls were invited. 
It was pretty late, five-thirty in the 
morning, when we went home. 


Thursday night my brother and\1 
had supper at Uncle m's and 
Aunt Tennie’s before we left Rycroft. 
We arrived in Edmonton at nine a.m. 
We had to wait for the C.N.R. Super 
Continental for five hours so I visit- 
ed the Alberta School for the Deaf 
and met Mr. Broughton. He ts the 
principal of the new School for the 
Deaf. The building is new. It is a 
lovely school. I went around to all 
the rooms, The train for Toronto left 
Edmonton at two pm. We got in 
Belleville at six-thirty p.m. Barry 
phoned my father to come and take 
us home. We both enjoyed the 
inp. My family arrived home first, 
on Friday night. It took five days 
for the trip by car, Our dog, Rex, 
was very lonesome for us and he 
wouldn't for three days. Every- 
day he stayed near the road and 
waited for us to come, I will pro- 
bably ,o out west in two years and 
I hope to zo by piane [ hadnt seen 
my grandparents and 
eighteen years, When 
years old, w 


1 was two 
moved to Ottawa. 


—Harold Bradley, 
—_+——_ 


SENIOR READING 
Miss Wo HurrMan 


The tollowing articles were writ- 
ten by Grade X pupils as ayssign- 
ments while studying the novel Silas 
Marner by George Elhot.’ 


si 


as Marner's Early Life 

During Silas Marner’s early life 
in Lantern Yard he was highly 
thought of by everyone in the vil- 
lage He was a very pious young man 
who attended church regularly. 
Marner was contented with his hfe 
and worries seemed never to annoy 
him even though he was subject to 
fits, causing him to lose conscious- 
.|mess, which, lasting for an hour or 
more, had been mistaken for death 
William Dane, another very pious 
young man of the village and Silas 
.| Marner were such close friends that 
it was the custom of their Lantern 
Yard brethern to call them David 
and Jonathan. 


One day a deacon of the church 
became very ill and Silas and his 
intimate friend, William Dane, took 
turns caring for him, During Mar- 
ner’s turn of watching, the fdeacon 
passed away without Silas knowing 
because he was in an unconscious 
condition. At this unfortunate hour 
the church money was stolen. Forth- 
with Marner woke up and heard 
the blame was laid on him. He al- 
most went crazy when William re- 
proached him for stealing the church 
money but William had really com- 
mitted the crime himself and Marner 
was innocent. Marner was dismis- 
sed from the church by the church 
members and his engagement was 
broken. His flance was later mar- 
ried to William. 
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Marner seemed to lose all faith 
in mankind and God. Moving to an- 
other part of England, he started to 
lead a solitary life in his home out- 
sidé the village of Raveloe where 
the people appeared to have pre- 
judice against newcomers, includ- 
ing Marner, 


For fifteen years, since moving 
to Raveloe Marner had been a 
weaver and the gold he earned from 
his weaving fast became his god, So 
he became a miser who disliked to 
spend money for anything, except 
to gain additional money. He stored 
his wealth underneath the floor 
under his loom where he had taken 
up some bricks, 

—Marlene Caldwell, 


Gr. 10 


The Village of Raveloe 
Raveloe was a small village situated 
on the low grassland of Merry Eng- 
land. This low, wooded region made 
Silas Marner feel hidden, frora the 
heavens, by the trees and hedgerows. 
Nothing could have been more un- 
like his native town, Lantern Yard, 
which Was situated withia sight of 
the widespread hillsides of England 


The village had a large church 
in a wide churchyard which was 
sadly neglected. The villagers often 
gazed from thelr own homes where 
they were lounging, toward the 
church at service time, but failed 
tu attend the service, Two or three 
large brick-and-stone homesteads 
surrounded with neglected orchards 
and ornamental weathercocks made 
up the greater part of the village. 
There was no great park and manor 
house in the vicinity even though 
Raseloe seemed to show great sum~- 
mits of social life, Silas. Marner’s 
stone cottage stood near the de- 
serted gravel-pit 

Most of the people who lived 
there were shiftiess and rather in- 
different, neglecting their farms, 
and church; however, they looked up 
to the nobility of Raveloe, includ- 
ing Squire Cass who was the only 
man in the village honoured with 
the utle, 


The poor thought that the rich 
were entirely in the right to lead 
Jolly life: besides their feasting 
resulted in much remnants of food 
being left for the poor. These Ravettle 
feasts were on a large scale and last- 
ed a good while. especially in winter 
time. For this reason, little work 
was done in the winter 


The peasants ignored and did not 
care about newcomers, Superstition 
was easily aroused if they heard a 
word about any strange behaviour of 
these strangers. ,For this reason, 
they did not behate in a friendly 
manner or treat new settlers with 
tolerance. 


—Donna Roult, Gr. 10 


The following are synopses of 
stories from Reader's Digest Read 
ing Skill Builder. 

The Whale 


*The Whale Dance is held in the 
middle of June. The Eskimos have 
the Whale Dance because it is no 
longer safe to hunt whales, The ice- 
bergs are breaking apart. 


Dance 


Three or tour whaling boats are 
tipped on edge to make a shelter 
for the dance. The Eskimos use 
Walrus hides for seats. A platform 
is made from a great round piece 
of walrus hide, It is about four feet 


above the ground. 


The cance begins at 10 o'clock. 
One after another, women and girls 
dance on the Walrus hide. Each 
girl does a different dance. For one 
dance the women cross their legs, 
like scissors, many times in the air. 
Only a few men try to do the 
Whale Dance. 


Afterwhile the dancers stop to 
feast. They eat stews of walrus and 
Polar meat but whale is the food the 
Eskimos like best. 


When the feast in fover, some 
Eskimos begin beating! the drums, 
The other Eskimos dance to the 
beat of the drums. 

—Beatrice Cater.3V Senior. 


Klondike Stampede ' 


For almost a year, the outside 
world did not know about the gold 
stampede. On June 16, 1897, the 
first steamer from Alaska docked 
at San Francisco. Bearded men in 
worn and dirty clothes came down 
the gang plank, They brought with 
them seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars in gold. The newspapers 
told the rest of the world about the 
rich gold strike. 


Many people, th farmer, and the 
factory worker quit their jobs and 
started for the Klondike to dig gold. 
They were tgld to wait until spring 
to miss the cold, deadly, dangerous 
winter, Because the gold seekers did 
not wait for spring some were killed 
by snow slides crossing the mount- 
ain and others were drowned in the 
rapids of the rivers. Of those who 
started, only one out of four.reach- 
ed Dawson City. 


The boom town of Dawson grew 
to 20000 people in two years. The 
price of food in Dawson became very 
high. Mulk from the one*teow cost 
\hirty dollars a gallon. Eggs were 
one dollar cach, butter three dollars 
@ pound, A piece of ple cost seventy- 
five cents. 


By September 1898, 17,000 claims 
had been recorded. Only a few men 
found gold. A few men who did not 
find yold took jobs shoveling snow 
or cutting wood but many returned 
home 3 

—Larry Armes, £A2 Senior 


Iceland 
‘Land of Frost and Fire’ 
Iceland 1s so far north that 
touches the Arctic Circle. Rey! 
javiky is the capital of Iceland 


it 


Near Reykjavik, hot water and 
steam may be seen shooting up from 
springs. One hot spring has been 
known to shoot water 220 feet into 
the air, Iceland is the only country 
where heat is as cheap as water. 


There are green houses in almost 
every backyard in Reykjavik. The 
neat for the greenhouses comes from 
hot water, Hundreds of tons of 
tomatoes, peppers and melons are 
yrown at all times of the year. 


The fishermen can get drinking 
water from the hot springs of fresh 
water rising from the ocean bed off 
shore. 


Icelanders catch nine hundred 
million pounds of fish a year. They 
sell most of the fish to other count- 
ries. —Patricia Smith, 2A1 Sr. 
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Present 
Girls’ Residence 


New Junior Girls’ Residence 


Above is pictured the layout of the new classroom. residential, and dining facilities presently under contruction as they appeared 
several weeks ago. Although the buildings have now progressed much beyond this stage. the general plan of the group of buildings 
can be seen best from this picture. Least visible is the classroom building containing 18 new classrooms. It runs north and south 
from the activ.ties room towards the bay. and its extensive roof area can be seen in the picture. The floor layout of the two resi- 
dential wings is shown. Together with the present junior residence these buildings will provide a complete primary unit. 
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Looking South Towards New Buildings 
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New Primary Buildings Under Construction 


New School Unit 


Activities Room 


Kitchen 


Dining Room 


We Teachers of the Deaf | 


(Continued from page 1) 


I also know that if I ask the ave- 
rage deaf youngster orally the 
question, “What is your age?” he 
will look at me and possibly smile. 
the smile that means comprehension 
to every one except a teacher of the 
deaf, and then finally I will reword 
my question to read. “How old are 
you?” and he will reply almost im- 
mediately, “Nine years old.” We also 
tend to use words in electronic am- 
plification that we are certain he 
will know. I am afraid that it ts 
too easy to place al] the blame for 
poor language at the door of some 
particular form,.of communication 
I am also wondeting if possibly we 
are spending so much time in visual 
aids, movies, projects and mechani- 
cal gadgets that we are forgetting 
about teaching good old-fashioned 
subject matter. We turn on the 
hearing aid, we turn on the movie, 
and we turn on the reading ma- 
chine, and lo! we have an educated 
deaf person. This wonderful age of 
automation! There is no doubt that 
teaching content matter to the deaf 
is the hardest job in the world. 
Teaching a deaf child the concrete 
words, “a fish. a ball, a shoe” is 
dificult but nothing in comparison 
to teaching such words as “demo- 
cracy." or “maritime.” or “federal- 
ism.” and remember these words 
also have to be taught. 


In a recent paper Dr. Dohn of 
Denmark wrote about the high per- 
cent of deaf people in mental hos- 
pitals. He said virtually all were in 
these mental institutions because of 
@ breakdown in communication be- 
tween the deaf person and his en- 
vironment. All of us have been lonely 
at times, but I wonder if any of 
of us can ever realize the loneliness 
of an old deaf man or an old wo- 
man. As teachers of the deaf, we 
differentiate between poor speech 
and intelligible speech, but too often 
the hearing world doesn't have time 
to make this distinction and hurries 
on by. Too often the average hear- 


ing person doesn’t take the time can be the reason a deaf boy or girl 


to learn the language of signs or 
manual spelling. And even when 
they do, they are not too numerous. 
I shall always remember the social 
worker who told me about visiting 
a deaf man in a mental hospital 
here in this city and talked to him 
in signs. The deaf man said it was 
the first time in seven years that 
any one had stopped to talk to 
him. The hearing aid is of limited 
help, and so often hearing people 
merely see it as one would a pair 
ef spectacles and pass on. Of course 
there is the pad and pencil for com- 
munication, but for those with 
limited language, even this is a 
barrier. A love of reading will help 
keep some deaf people in contact 
with their environment. It does for 
hearing people. How much more so 
for deaf people. As teachers of the 
deaf we have the responsibility for 
teaching subject matter 

How can we, then, as teachers of 
the deaf meet this problem? I would 
answer by saying better teaching, 
and by better teaching I do not 
necessarily mean more multiplica- 
tion tables and more irregular verbs, 
important as they are. I mean by 
putting more zest in our teaching, 
more interest in our teaching, more 
of ourselves in our teaching. Of 
course we get tired writing letters 
home, of exclaiming over a new baby 
brother, but this is teaching the 
deaf. I am quite sure you all are 
familiar with the six basic rules 
for teaching the deaf. The first 
tule is simplify, the second is sim- 
piify, the third simplify, the fourth 
is repeat, the fifth is repeat, and the 
sizth is repeat. Sometimes I also 
wonder if we tend to rely too much 
on speech, speech reading, the hear- 
ing aid, and signs and spelling to 
be our sole means of communication 
for the deaf. None of these can be 
compared to a real look of interest 
on the part of the teacher. to being 
really interested in this deaf boy or 
this deaf girl. You must remember 
that you as the teacher represent 
the radio beam for guiding the deaf 
mind from darkness to light. You 


learns to read books and newspapers 
and to write letters that will keep 
him from having a communication 
breakdown with his environment in 
the last years of his life. And in 
order to do this we must not for- 
get that facial expressions can be 
one of the greatest means of com- 
munication in the classroom. 


Most of the early educators of 
the deaf were graduates of colleges 
that required a good foundation in 
Latin and Greek. Many of these 
teachers carried over into their tea- 
ching of language to the deaf the 
basic concepts they had learned in 
studying these language, which have 
@ more structural approach than 
English. Actually the Five Slate 
System and the Fitzgerald Key are 
based on this structural approach 
to language. Personally, I also be- 
lieve that we must carry this struc- 
tured approach into our teaching of 
reading to the deaf. How often we 
stress some important idea by the 
mere tone of our voice. In every 
lesson we must teach the deaf child 
to differentiate between what is the 
important idea, the helping idea, the 
time, the place, the details, and the 
concluding idea. You may say this 
will lead to stilted writing and 
stilted thinking. In some cases. it 
may, but if it leads to clear writing 


and to clear thinking for the average | 


deaf student, we will help him to 
develop a Hemingway style when he 
gets to Gallaudet. 


An experienced teacher of the 
deaf, naturally, uses many of the 
concepts of the Key unconsciously. 
but for the new teacher of the deaf, 
@ pattern or a key is as helpful as 
for the pupil. We teach Spanish, 
French, German and Latin at Gal- 
laudet College. We do not teach 
our students to speak these lan- 
guages, but we do teach them 


a structured approach to writing and 
thinking. I myself never really under- 
stand why we used the three words. 
who, whose and whom. all meaning 
almost the same thing, until I stu- 


the | 
linguistic features, or in other words | 


died Latin and learned about the 
Nominative, genitive and accusative 
cases. 


I remember once asking one of 
my Jesuit teachers at Georgetown 
University why so much Latin was 
required in their undergraduate 
schools. He replied that Latin was 
really a good substantial clothes line 
on which the boys could hang out 
their words, and he laughingly said 
some of the words had to be run 
through the laundry a second time 
before being hung to dry! 

We have changed much in one 
hundred and forty years in New 
York State in education of the deal. 
but basically, Rip Van Winkle, of 
nearby Tarrytown, would still find 
that language remained the para- 
mount problem. and with other 
handicaps now "being added to deaf- 
ness, it will be even a greater pro- 
blem. With increased stress on the 
professional status of the teachers 
of the deaf, increased demands wi'! 
be made in the teaching of language 
and subject matter. 

We get so much of our language 
by ear, but the deaf students must 
get his by speech, by speecM\read- 
ing, by use of hearing aids, the 
language of signs ,and the manual 
alphabet, and I believe he will get 
it better and retain it longer if it 
is presented in a more structural 
approach. We may not be audio- 
logists or speech therapists. but we 
must become linguistic therapists if 
we mean to remain as teachers of 
the deaf. Our field of education. 
like other areas, is being influenced 
by specialists in this modern scienti- 
fic professional age, but we must 
always remember that those of us 
who teach language to the deaf- 
orally, auditorially or manually— 
have to blend these special skills 
into the teaching of subject matter 
Some one must be responsible for 
teaching the whole deaf child and 
not just his ear, not just his tongue. 
not just his lips, and not just his 
fingers, but the deaf child as a 
complete individual, not as an 


‘Concluded on page 4/ 
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Basic Qualifications of a Teacher of the Deaf 


Mildred A. Groht 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, June 1956 
A paper read at the 1956 Summer Meeting 


for a successful teacher of the 
deaf? 

Since one of the papers on this 
panel had to do with an “essential 
curriclum for a teacher education 
program,” my contribution to the 
discussion at hand will deal with 
the teacher himself, and with those 
qualifications which should make 
him a successful teacher of the 
deaf, 

Granted that the courses given 
to a prospective teacher of deaf 
children should Include all the tech- 
niques of teaching speech and lan- 
guage, psychology of the handicap- 
ed, anatomy of the ear. auditory 
testing and training, etc., in order 
to give him the necessary tools for 
successful teaching, there are still 
many other facets to teaching. The 
knowledge of what to teach and 
how to teach will not alone make a 
truly successful teacher of deaf 
children. It is difficult to pin down 
the extra qualifications a good tea- 
cher should have and these should 
be studied before his acceptance in- 
to a training class. 

lt is my conviction. that yorne 
men and women seeking to be ac- 
cepted into the teacher-training 
piograms in schools for the deaf 
having such programs should be 
evaluated, not only on their ability 
tu pass the prescribed courses, but 
also on their qualifications for 
tsentually becoming successful tea- 
chers of the deaf. If we are to turn 
vat future successful teachers. much 
should be known about each ap- 
vheant for training—not only what 
at of work he has done in college 
tn addition, what his main in- 
; why he has chosen the 
‘eld of the education of the deaf: 
shat kind of person he is both in 
snd out of school; whether or not 
he is a well-integrated, stable per- 
on, pleasing in personality and out- 
-oing in his approach to others. From 
the knowledge gained through this 
\ppraisal should come the final and 
deciding question: “Has he the po- 
tential for becoming a successful 
teacher of the deaf?" If the answer 
ts in the affirmative, he should be 
accepted into the class. If it is not, 
he should be advised to consider 
other flelds. 

For those prospective teachers who 
have been accepted into a teacher- 
training class, a program should 
be planned which would include 
"ve full school days of classroom 
observation and practice teaching as 
well as lectures after school hours 


| What are the basic qualifications 


FH on special methods of teaching 
Fj speech, language. lpreading. the 
principles of auditory training, 


measurement of hearing and so on. 
During the school day ample pro- 
‘iston should be made for putting 
the theory learned in the lecture 
hall into practice in the classroom. 
Emphasis should be placed on home 


and school relationships and guid- 
ance 


When the trainee has become & 
teacher in fact, he must still be 
willing to learn continually. He must 
evince a genuine inte in deat 
children and make sincere efforts 
to know them, to understand the 
handicap of deafness and all that it 
involves. He will never become a 
superior teacher unless he can learn 
to see into the heart and mind of 
the deaf child and be aware of what 
the Inability to communicate in 
spoken and written language can do 
in preventing the deaf child from 
full participation in thinking and 
acting in harmony with hearing 
people. He must learn through sen- 
sitive understanding and through 
experience how to help the deaf 
overcome this great handicap. These 
things the young teacher will learn 
if he loves deaf children and has 
their interests at heart. It takes 
time, effort and deep desire for the 
beginning teacher to reach that 
place where he is successful in the 
highest sense of the word. 


A Girt For TEACHING 


There are, of course, the “born 
teachurs"—those who have an in- 
nate understanding of children and 
to whom children are instinctively 
drawn—those who know, without 
being told, how to teach and to reach 
a child deaf or hearing. These are 
teachers blessed with a gift for tea- 
ching. For such teachers we do not 
need to enumerate “the basic quali- 
fications for successful teaching of 
the deaf." These are the inspired 
and inspiring teachers. They have. 
as Dr. O'Connor has said, “that little 
something else, over and s above 
knowledge of curriclum and meth- 
od” that makes them highly suc- 
cessful and long remembered. The 
profession of teachers of the deaf 
has had many such teachers. 


A teacher must know what he ts 
to teach and how best to teach it. 
He must understand and apply 
basic conditions of learning so”that 
his teaching “takes,” and in doing 
so makes the learner not only wiser 
but a new and better person. Right 
teaching lasts the one who is taught 
throughout his entire life, and by 
right teaching we mean that which 
is richly meaningful. The teacher 
who gives of himself while present- 
ing textbook material will make the 
information a vital, 1iving thing. 
while the teacher who concdntrates 
solely on the subject matter of the 
text he is using, will make little or 
no lasting impression. The criteria 
for success in teaching is the effect 
it has on the learner. Is the lesson 
mastered for the moment or will 
there be something of it left for 
future needs? The deaf have so 
much to learn, so far to go in the 
mastering of communication skills. 
the language arts, the use of speech. 
that they cannot afford to be taught 
by teachers who see no farther than 
day-by-day accomplishment. What 
the deaf child learns must be use- 
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ful both in school and out of it, 
day after day; and the information 
he gains must broaden his thinking, 
quicken his interest and satisfy his 
questioning. 


One can usually tell at once, upon 
enteriag a classroom, whether there 
1s an atmosphere of boredom or an 
air of happy activity; whether the 
pupils are working because they 
must or whether they are working 
because they want to and are inter- 
ested in what they are doing. One 
can detect at once whether a reci- 
tation is spontaneous, full of inter- 
est and enjoyable, or whether it 
is cut-and-dried and dull, with the 
pupils half-heartedly taking part in 
it. The teacher who has the ability 
and: the personality to maintain a 
classroom to which the pupils come 
in eager anticipation, knowing they 
will find interesting work, under- 
standing friendship and freely-given 
help is one who cannot fall to a- 
chieve his goal uf sucess as well as 
that of his class. 


A teacher must believe in him- 
self and believe in his pupils. He 
must be able to override discourage- 
ment when pupils reach a plateau 
and seem not to be advancing as per 
plan. He should know how to spur 
the children on to new attempts and 
rejoice with them when they succeed. 
iy should be friend and coufidant as 
well as teacher to the children under 
his care, He ought to have a message 
for them in all he does. a message 
that will help them grow spiritually. 
educationally and socially 


Some years ago I wrote an article 
for the Lexington Ledger about te: 
chers of the deaf. I think it is as ap- 
propriate today as it was then-- for 
though our teachers of today are 
more highly trained and cover much 
more ground in educational studies. 
the basic qualities for successful tea- 
ching of the deaf remain the same 
and an expanding curriculum can be 
of little worth without these essential 
qualities in those who work with deaf 
children, The title of the article 


“THey Gtapty Teach” 


No book of reminiscenses or au- 
tobiography written by a scholar or 
teacher has a more deeply appealing 
title than that written by Bliss Perry 
and ealled, “And Glgdly Teach.” The 
words‘ were taken fom a quotation 
from Chaucer: “And gladly wolde he 
lerne, and gladly teche.” 


Teachers of deaf children are in- 
disputably numbered among those 
who “gladly teach.” The deaf child, 
more than any other child. builds 
his’ life upon a pattern set by his 
teacher. It is she who first opens 
his eyes to the world of ideas and 
to the world of communication and 
who gives him the language and 
speech wherewith to convey his 
thoughts and desires to others. To 
teach deaf children {s not merely a 
profession or a means of liveli- 
hood. It is a joyous privilege’ No 
other task offers such great re- 
wards — such heart-warming re- 
sults. Nor, does any other type of 
teaching require such patience and 
understanding. 
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The tiny. deaf child in the nur- 
sery schoo) or first grade must never 
see discouragement on his teacher's 
face, nor impatience in her manner. 
He must be, constantlyfand kindly 
urged toward the successful accom-° 
Plishment of simple classroom at- 
tainments. A child who, until coming 
to school has paid little or no atten- 
tion to those about him unless they 
used gestures of one sort or another, 
must be gently led into the art of 
reading the lips to understand what 
others desire of him. This transitior 
is great, for the beginning of lipread- 
ing is difficult and it is only through 
“gladly teaching” that the teacher is 
able to make the task a happy one 
to the child. Learning to speak and 
learning to understand and use the 
English language are formidable pro- 
tlems for the deaf child. To achieve 
these arts he must not only be com- 
petently taught, but also be under- 
standingly taught and by those who 
inspire because of an innate love of 
what they are doing. 

Because thé deaf child is more de- 
pendent than the hearing child upon 
his teacher, he should find in her a 
companion, interested in the things 
which interest h: a friend who 
is a trustworth!y confidant, and a 
ide who both leads and follows. 
All these things the successful tea- 
cher of the deaf is, and she is 
haney in such roles. 


“Anp Gtapty LEARN” 


No one can be in a class of young 
deaf children more than fivé minutes 
without being able to say of each 


and every child, “and gladly would 
he learn.” for deaf children do love 
to learn The joy which lights the 


face of a ny younxster who success~ 
fully reads a request from his tea- 
cher’s lps and successfully fulfills 
it is a touching sight. The eager- 
ness with which little children yol- 
ynteer to speak new words or 
sentences. and their delight in being 
able to do so is surely ah ndication 
of their willingness to learn and to 
work for successful achievement. 
The schoo!room is. as it should be. 
a happy place for little deaf 
children, It is there that true joy 
and contentment are to be found 

A common remark made by vis- 
Itors to classrooms at "904" is: “The 
children are so happy and so eager 


to learn” This remark might well 
be made in any other school for 
deaf children, because all such 


schools are especially fortunate in 
having on their staffs people who 
have taken up the specialized work 
of teaching the deaf because they 
love it—and, because of their sincere 
love for deaf children they find hap- 
piness in the day by day teaching 
experiences. They “gladly, teach” 
those who “gladly learn.” 

These then are the basic quali- 
fications of a successful teacher of 
the deaf: 

Competent training, knowledge of 
subject matter, true ability, under- 
standing of and love for deaf child- 
ren and sincere desire and purpose 
to give to the deaf child all he needs 
to make his life a happy. useful 
and meaningful one. 

‘Continued on page 8) 


Beauty Culture 


In Sir Beauty Culture class some 


of the girls help each other to 
shampoo and curl each other's hair. 
When we have finished curling the 
girl's hair, we put a hair net over 
her hair and put her under the 
dryer for about 30 minutes. 


Sometimes the girls help each 
other to manicure. We need a nail 
file, emery board, orangewood stick, 
cuticle pusher, cuticle nippers. nail 
brush and a manicure bowl with 
warm soapy water. 

Every Friday afternoon from 
2:00 to 3:00 o'clock we come to Bea- 
uty Culture again. We learn how 
to give a facial and face packs and 
how to do make up. The face pack 
helps the girl's who have pimples 
and blackheads. There are many 
different kinds of packs. Some of 
the things we use for a facial are 
cleansing cream, skin texture cream, 
and hot and cold towels. 

I like my work in Beauty Culture 
very much. 

—Pauline Tschirhart, 


2v1 Sr. 


Yesterday afternoon we shampoo- 
ed and curled the girls’ hair. June 
and I helped Pauline I got the 
small towel. shampoo cape and 
larger towel and put it around 
Pauline’s neck. First we brushed her 
hair then washed her hair. June 
and I learned how to wave and 
curl Pauline’s hair, then I got the 
hair net and cotton for her cars 
and put Pauline under the dryer 
for about 25 minutes until it was 
dry. June combed it for her. Her 
hair looked beautiful. 

—Joan Ison, 2Al Senior. 


Beauty Culture 

1 was in 2A Intermediate when I 
first came to Beauty Culture. Mrs. 
Lewis taught us how to shampoo 
our hair and to manicure our nails. 

But now, I am in 2Al Senior and 
in Beauty Culture we learn how to 
shampoo, curl and wave our hair 
also to manicure our finger nails, 
give facials, and do eyebrow 
arching 

I like hair dressing very much, 
particularly curling the other girl's 
hair best of all. 

When I leave school, this skill 
will help me to know how to take 
care of my hair and nails so I shall 
look smart in my work. 

—June Braden, 2A1 Sr. 


In 2Al Senior. Mrs. Lewis taught 
me how to give a facial rhassage 
and face pack. 1 know how to do 
these things now. 

Every Thursday from 1:00 o'clock 
until 2:30 Mrs. Lewis tells us who 
will have their hair curled after we 
have finished curling the other girls 
who then go to the dryer to get 
their hair dried. . 

After awhile we shall manicure 
each others nails. We need orange- 
wood sticks, nail file, cuticle pusher. 
cuticle nippers. manicure bowl with 
warm soapy water. and manicure 
brush. We put these on the man- 
icure table when we begin to man- 
icure 


I like to shampoo and curl the 
girl's hair. I enjoy myself when I 
am in the Beauty Culture room 

—Elizabeth Spark, 2A1 Sr. 
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During each class of 1A on Mon- 
days at 10:00 o'clock and Wednesday 
at 8:30 I help Ruth Massicotte, 
Sandra Drebit, Janet Morgan and 
Beverly Clayton wash~ hair with 
shampoo and also curl it. I like 
to help the girls wash and curl 
their hair a lot. Sometimes I mani- 
cure my fingernails and sometimes 
I help the girls manicure their 
fingernails. 

We are lucky to have Beauty Cul- 
ture in our school. 

—Margaret Schneller, 1A Sr. 


Every week on Thursday and Fri- 
day grade 2Al Senior girls and I 
come to Beauty Culture at 2:30 
o'clock except on Friday when we 
come at 2 o'clock. We come here 
‘at 2:00 until 3:00 on Fridays. 

We learned to curl each other's 
hair and manicure our fingernails. 
I like all the things which I have 
learned but I guess I like to curl 
the girls’ hair best. 

On Fridays we are learning to 
give Facials and face Packs. 

I know it will help me when I 
leave the school. Although I like 
the work in Beauty Culture very 
much but when I leave school, I 
may work in typing. 

—Jean Shaw, 2A1 Sr. 


I help some girls curl their hair. 
Sometimes I help them manicure 
their fingernails. We learn to sham- 
poo, curl and to manicure our finger- 
nails and to give a facial and face 
packs. I like to make shampoo when 
we need more to be made. I like 
all the work we do in Beauty Cul- 
ture. Beauty Culture will be of a 
help to me when I teave school. I 
may work in an office, but I shall 


keep myself attractive as I shall | 


know how to curl my hair and have 
nice fingernails and how to put on 
make-up properly. 

—Bernice Spence. 2A1 Sr. 


Every Monday and Wednesday I 
come to Beauty Culture. I come with 
1A Senior girls. Sandra Drebit, Ja- 
nette Morgan, Ruth Massicotte and 
Margaret Schneller are my class- 
mates in 1A. We lear how to 
shampoo and curl our hair and also 
to manicure. I like to curl the girls’ 
hair best. In April the girls of 4A 
and Graduating Class will help to 
curl the girls hair for our school 
play entitled. “The Princess Who 
Never Smiled.” I am looking for- 
ward to it . 

—Beverly Clayton. 1A Sr 


Mrs. Lewis chose me in Beauty 
Culture to wash and curl Margaret's 
hair. 

Sometimes I manicure fingernails, 
too. Mrs. Lewis helps us. 

I like Beauty Culture because I 
like to learn how to do many things 
while I am at school so I shall 
know how to do things when I will 
get my job. It will help me when 
I leave here to know how to curl 
my hair and manicure my finger- 
nails —Ruth Massicotte, 1A Sr. 


Every Monday we stay here from 
ten o'clock until eleven twenty-five 
and Wednesday we come to Beauty 
Culture from eighty-thirty until ten 
o'clock. I like to help cur! the girls’ 
hair because I like to learn to curl 
and wave hair. When I leave school. 
it will help me to know how to curl 
my hair. and look after my finger- 
nails, so I will look smart when I 
get my job. —Sandra Drebit. 1A Sr. 


Last September I had a cold wave 
in my Beauty Culture class. We are 
taught how to shampoo and curl, 
‘how to manicure, and to glye a 
face pack. I like manicuring best of 
all. We now have a new hair dryer 
with a pink chair. The dryer ts 
very pretty in our room. When I 
was in Intermediate School, I came 
here and learned to shampoo and 
manicure. 

—Annabelle Cronk, 2A1, Sr. 


Home Economics 


Miss K. DaLy 


Birthday Dinners 

At 11:15 a.m. on March 19, eight 
intermediate pupils came to the 
Home Economics room for a birth- 
day dinner and I- was the hostess. 
The following are the names of the 
cuests—Donna Burford, Jacques 
Daoust, Kent Painter, Ruth Shep- 
herd, Anita Villa, Fred Kreiger, 
Jacqueline House. 

The table was decorated with cut- 
out faces similar to Irishmen, that 
stood on pieces of potatoes and told 
the guests where to sit. The candles 
were burning. 

Following a grace, a birthday din- 
ner consisting of apple juice, mac- 
aroni and cheese, scalloped tomato2s, 
tossed green salad and rolls, was ser- 
ved by two girls of 4A Senior, Beth 
Moore and Geraldine O'Dell. 

It was time for dessert so I lit 
eight candles on a sponge cake cov- 
ered with chocolate ripple icing. Tne 
guests had plums, cookies and a 
piece of cake. The birthday dinner 
tasted delicious. 

—Donna Roult, Grade Ten. 

We had a birthday dinner on 
Wednesday, March 12. The guests 
were :— Barry Flatt, Curtis Merry- 
lees, Jean Shaw, George Gemmell, 
Lucy Kasm, David Mc Gough. Marie 
Edmunds and Lillian Kluba. 

I was the hostess. Marilyn Bis- 
hop and Barbara Beaumont served 
the dinner. I had made a big sponge 
cake. Anita Jackson made choco- 
late ripple icing for it and put 
candles on it 

The boys and girls ate beet soup. 
Melba stoast, stuifed cabbage rolls. 
baked potatoes, little cakes and 
sponge cake. They drank tea. 

—Agnes Galea, F.T V. 


The Birthday Dinner was held in 
the Home Economics Room on Wed- 
nesday, March 26 at 11:15 a.m. The 
table was decorated with spring cut- 
outs made by Beth Moore and Bar- 
bara Beaumont, who then served the 
dinner. The delicious dinner consist- 
ed of grapefruit Jelly salad, steak 
and kidney pic, carrots, baked 
orange Alaska, sponge cake, cookies 
and tea. I was the hostess at the 
birthday dinner. 

The eight senior pupils who were 
invited to the dinner were-Doune 
Clary. Shirley Westphal. Nancy 
Moon, Harold Bradiey, Murray Bro- 
ey, James Henderson, Thomas 
Racine and Catherine MacDonald. 


—Marlene Caldwell, Grade 10. 


A birthday dinner was prepared 
for these Intermediate pupils, Judith 
Ewen, Roland Lapointe, Bruce Fis- 
her, Raymond LeBrun. Donald Rus- 
sell, Patsy Trask, Lilly Potts and 
Norman Henry on Wednesday the 


second of April at eleven fifteen 
a.m. 

On the table there were four 
small Easter candles of different 
kinds around an African violet plant 
on a mirror. Two tall white and 
gold candles, which I Ht with a 
match, stood beside the plant. On 
an egg cup in front of each guest 
there was an Easter bonnet made 
of cookies and coloured Icing. 

When the Intermediate guests 
came in, I greeted them with “Happy 
Birthday to you.” After awhile, I 
indicated to them to find their ini- 
tial on the cookies at their places 
at the table. Although there were 
two R's, they were followed by the 
second letter of their first names. 
Then, we said a grace. 

The menu for the dinner was to- 
mato jelly salad, baked potatoes, 
boiled beets, boiled spinach, cucumber 
pickles, foamy omelet, butterhorn 
folls, apple crisps and tea. An angel 
cake which I had made was iced 
with marshmallow frosting by Ger- 
aldine. 

Marilyn Bishop and Agnes Galea. 
the servers, prepared some tea for 
the guests while I passed the cake 
to each of them to blow out the 
candles. They had some cake to 
eat. then. 

After the guests left the table 
Miss Daly and I shook hands with 
them, saying “Good-bye.” It was 
a delicious dinner. 

—Nancy Moon, GC 


There was another birthday dinner 
again for the Senior pupils. It was 
held on Wednesday, April the ninth 
at eleven-fifteen a.m. I was the 
hostess and shook hands with the 
pupils. The guests were Diane War- 
low, Agnes Galea, Marilyn Swantu. 
Gilles Delinelle, Bill O'Neill, Wayne 
Goodchild and Melville Johns. 

Catherine McDonald and Anita 
Jackson served fruit cup, mock 
turkey legs, browned potato cones. 
boiled carrots, lemon souffle pie 
and tea. I passed the angel cake 
with the lighted candles which were 
blown by each pupil. Then I cut 
the cake and gave it to them. After 
they had finished their delicious 
dinner, Miss Daly and I shook hands 
with them and said, “Good-bye” 
The servers and I ate later. It was 
a lovely dinner. 


—Betty Williams, GC 
Pea SE LE Ay 


United Church Pupils 
Become Members 

Ten pupils of the AOSD. were 
received into mame in Bridge 
Street United Church on Palm Sun- 
day, March 30, 1958, at the evening 
service, on Profession of Faith. They 
took special instruction over a per- 
fod of six months from Mr. J. W 
Hodgson, an offiical of Bridge Strevt 


Church and a teacher on the O.S.D 
staff. 


On the afternoon of the same 
day four of the class members were 
baptized. 

The following pupils joined the 
church: June Braden, Annapetle 
Cronk. Eugene Fowler, Adrian Ains- 
worth, Douglas McConachie, Jean 
Shaw, Patricia Smith, Elizabeth 
Spark, Bernice Spence and Janette 
Morgan. 

Following the service the pupils 
were guests at a social hour for ull 
new members in the church hall 
Mr. J. G. Demeza and Mr. A. Clare. 
both elders of the church, shared 
in welcoming these new members. 


GRADE-1 
Mrs. B. LYNCH 


Our News 

Thursday January 23th after 
school. I ran to the residence. I 
played out of doors. I put on my 
skates and I went to the rink. We 
played hockey. I played on Gerry's 
team. Gerry’s team won. Bruce F's 
team lost. The score was 25 to 12. 
Herbert, Ivan and I played tag. 
Herbert and I fought in fun. After 
supper we watched Gray Ghost on 
television. I liked it. 

Friday after school Mr. Vader 
came to our room. He checked the 
hnearing-alds. Shirley's hearing-aid 
was broken. Shirley change d@ her 
desk. —Cail Masters. 


After school Tuesday March 4 
Marilyn and I played ball. I looked 
at a comic, We did exercises. June's 
team won, Miss Wilbur wrote on the 
blackboard. She gave the girls bars 
and candies. Then she told the girls 
to pick out teams and captains for 
playing hockey. I was on Anita's 
team. I went to the residence. 

After supper I went to the resi- 
dence. I washed my socks. I watch- 
ed television. I sald my prayers and 
went to bed. —Diane Wilson. 

Wednesday February 5 after school 
1 put on my skates and I went to 
the ice, I fell ten times. Brian W. 
Bryan, Ivan, Carl, Douglas. Bob- 
by. Leslie and I threw snowballs. We 
‘went to the residence. I had a 
shower, I watched television, After 
supper 1 looked at books. We went 
upstairs, We watched the girls and 
boys skating. They had a skating 
party, We watched the fire. 

On February 7 we had Sports 
Day We did not come to school in 
the afternoon. We had Sunday 
whool in the morning at 8:30 oclock 
After dinner we went to the res!- 
dence and put on our skates. Then 
we went to the rink I dressed 
warmly —Bruce Daniel. 


Saturday morning March 15 I 
sorked in the residence. I changed 
my sheet and pillowslip. I made 
“he beds. I dusted. After breakfast 
I went to the gym. The girls and I 
un, We played relay games, We 
payed tag. Diane W. won After din- 
ner L looked at two books. I went to 
‘hureh for Confession. On the way 
sack to school I bought two bars. 
After supper we saw a movie about 
Walt Disney. I went to the resi- 
dence. I washed my feet and socks. 
I went to bed. 

Sunday morning I went to church. 
I received Holy Communion. Elaine 
Anne, Carol, Judy and I played 
house. I went to the residence. After 
supper we saw a movic. The name 
of it was Davy Crockett River Pir- 
ates. I went to the residence. I 
washed my feet and socks. I went 
to bed. 

Monday was St. Patrick's Day. 
Michael's mother sent shamrocks 
for us. We wore them. 

—Diane Chapeskle. 


Saturday morning. February 22 1 
worked in the residence. Diane Lew 
and I made the beds. After break- 
fast I washed my hair and I curl- 
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ed it. I did not go to the gym 
becouse Miss Wilbur went away. 
Then I looked at a book. In the 
afternoon I skated with my brother 
from 2:00 to 3:00 o'clock. I went to 
the residence and I had a bath. I put 
on my blue skirt, white sweater, 
stockings, socks and black shoes. 
After supper I saw a movie about 
cartoons. At 7:15 some girls, boys 
and I went in the cars to-the Baptist 
Church. We had a party at the 
church. We played relay games. My 
team won. At 9:00 o'clock we had 
hot-dogs, mustard, ice-cream, milk 
and candies for lunch. At 10:30 we 
came back to school in cars. I was 


Last Monday I did not play out- 
side because it was wet. I made a 
kite. I looked at eight books. I saw 
cartoons on television. I had a 
shower, I put on my Cub uniform. 
After supper I went to Cubs. Miss 
Boyce inspected my fingernails and 
hair. We learned a new game. Doug- 
las and Anatoli won. Then we skip- 
ped with a rope. I prayed. I went 
to the residence. —Herbert Cripps. 


Last Saturday morning I worked 
in the residence. I changed my bed- 
ing. I shone my shoes. I saw 
Pury on television. After dinner I 
went to church for Confession. I 
walked back to school. I saw Zorro 
on television. After supper I saw 
a movie about Walt Disney. I liked 
it. 

Last Sunday morning I went to 
church. I received Holy Communion. 
After dinner I looked at a book. I 
saw News on television. After sup- 
per I saw a movie about Davy Croc- 
kett River Pirates in the auditorium 
at school. 

Last Monday was St. Patrick's Day 
My mother sent shamrocks for al} 
of us, We wore them. 

—Mike Mooney 


Saturday morning March 8th I 
did not work because I worked in 
the residence on Friday afternoon. 
I changed my clothes. After break- 
fast I shone my shoes. I saw Fury 
on television. After dinner I played 
out of doors. I made a kite. It 
went far away, I broke my kite. 
I was disappointed. I went to the 
residence. I had a shower. I saw 
Zorro on television. After supper I 
saw a moyie about Public Person 
It was very funny. 2 

Sunday morning I went to church 
I prayed. I walked back to school. 

—Terry Stewart. 


My Birthday Party 


February 7th was my birthday. I 
am eleven years old. On the after- 
noon of February 13th we had a 
party. , 

Misses Chapelle, Fox, Faulkner 
and their classes came to see the 
party. Mr. Demeza and visitors came 
to see the party too. The little girl's 
name is Shelly. The teachers spank- 
ed me and wish me a happy birth- 
day. The girls and boys sang,“Happy 
Birthday” to me. I blew out 
the candles, The girls and boys clap- 
ped. Mrs. Donoghue did not come to 
sée the party because she is sick in 
the hospital. Mrs. Hoey came. 

We had a birthday cake, orange 
freshie, candies, ice-cream, hot-dogs, 
mustard and relish for lunch. 


First we bowled and Terry and 
Michael won. Then we played bingo 
and Carl won. We enjoyed it very 
much. 

I received many presents from 
home. I liked them. 

—Shirley Bruce. 


Valentine Party 

February 14th is Valentine's Day. 
We sent many valentines to our 
friends. We had a Valentine box 
in our class. The boys and girls 
put many valentines in it. 

We received many valentines and 
boxes from home. 

Friday afternoon we had a party. 
We gave valentines to the boys and 
girls. We looked at our valentines. 

We had valentine cookies, apples 
and raspberry freshie for lunch. 
We played Bingo. Carl, Bruce and 
I won. We had a good time, 

—Ivan Beer. 
PREPARATORY Il C 
Mas. Davipson 

March 17 was St. Patrick's Day. 
The girls had green bows. The boys 
had green ties. We had a party. 

—Eleanor Jakob. 


March 15 was Eleanor's birthday. 
Eleanor was seven years old. She 
had a birthday party on Friday. 

—Kenneth Dans. 


Yesterday was Tuesday. Kenneth 
went down town. Eleanor skipped. 
Richard and Joe played with a 
truck. The boys ran. —Mike Smith. 

We played ring toss. Joe and I 
played with a truck. Joe got a let- 
ter. Mike gave us some candy. 

—Richard Jacques. 


Bryan Stewart got a box of suc- 
kers from his Grandmother Stewart. 
Bryan likes candy 

Elizabeth Dueck got a box. She 
liked her beads and bracelet very 
much. 

—.——_ 


PREPARATORY I SR. D. 
Miss M. McDonatp 
Shannon Corcoran has a new 


baby sister. Her name is Jocelyn. 
Shannon likes her baby sister. 


Mildred Rose has a pretty, doll 
that Santa Claus gave her. Mildred 
likes to put her doll to sleep. 


Nancy Kelly had a birthday party 
on Tuesday. She was seven. Nancy 
got a pretty red jacket. a dress, a 
book. a skipping rope and some 


fruit for her birthday. Nancy 4s | 


very happy. 


Kenneth McIntyre got a big hox 
in the mall. He shared some of his 
candies andgcookies with the boys 
and girls. nneth was very pleased 
to get a box. 


Phillip Powers likes to colour. He 
got a colouring book and crayons 
in the mail. 


Sammy Ash likes to play with 
trucks. He puts the cars and trucks 
on the big transport. 


Sandy Spoon plays basketball in 
the gym. Sandy likes to play basket- 
ball. Sandy made a kite and had 
fun flying it after school. 


Michael Turcotte likes to play 
with plasticine. He makes many 
pretty things with plasticine. 

aa 
PREPARATORY Il A. 
Miss J. SHANNON 
Saturday morning my mother 


came from Windsor. I put on my 
pink sweater and blue skirt. Mother 
and I went downtown. 


—Linda Graham. 


Teddy and I played with his kite. 
Teddy broke his kite. I watched 
Superman on television. 

7 —Brian Hoge. 


We had fun outside. Faye and I 
skipped with a rope. Karl and I 
played tag. —Mary Jacques. 

Mrs.Lough came. She is a new 
housemother. Michele, Linda and I 
played house. —Margo Miles. 


Sunday afternoon we played in 
the residence. We watched Lassie 
on television. Another dog was sick. 

—John Laperle. 


Saturday morning Mother, baaay 
and Gloria came. I went downtown 
in the car. I bought a new red 
band for my hair. —Carol Lazaroff. 

Daddy, Mummy and I rode home 
in the car. Marlene. Jennifer and 
Linda kissed me. Mummy curled my 
hair. —Faye Ryder. 


I got a Saint Patrick's Day card 
from Mother. We made a shamrock 
man at school. We put a pipe in his 
mouth. —Sherry Smith. 


Saturday and Sunday night we 
saw movies. The name of it was 
“The Littlest Outla We clapped. 

—Grietje Verra. 


Gerald gave me so:ne gum. Nor-* 
man D and I played in wie resi- 
dence. We played with a puzzle. 

—Albert White. 


Carol, Brenda, Dale*anl I played 
school. Nancy and I played jacks. 
Sunday morning I went to church. 

—Pauline Wreggitt. 


Intermediate School | 


Miss R. VANALLEN 
Trees Buds 


Last autumn the buds grew on 
the trees. When the leaves fell off 
we could see the tiny buds. A bud 
forms where each-leaf joins the 


branches. 


The bud has a Hard scaly cover- 
ing with a sticky covering to keep 
the buds dry and warm all winter. 


Each tree has a different kind 
of bud. We collected many kinds 
at school. They all look different. 
Some buds are tiny. Some buds are 
large. Some buds grow at the ends 
of the branches. Some buds grow 
down the side of the branches. 
Sometimes the buds have more 
scales than other buds. The diff- 
erent kinds of tree buds are chest- 
nut. maple, oak, willow, poplar and 
many others. We like the chestnut 
buds because they are large sticky 
buds. —Carol Hale 3A Int. 


Bluejay 


The bluejay is a ‘beautiful bird. 
It is rather large. It lives in the 
forest during the winter. It ts a 
naughty bird because it teases other 
birds. It is a noisy bird. Sometimes 
it steals other bird’s eggs. The blue- 
jay eats bird's eggs, fruit, nuts and 
large seeds of trees and shrubs. It 
makes a nest in the thick branches 
of pine and cedar trees. The nest ts 
made of sticks, leaves, strips of 


‘Continued on page 6) 
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Many Pupils Home for 


Easter 
About 275 of our pupils. the 
highest number on record, went 


home for the long Easter week-end 
this year. The co-operation of par- 
ents in haying pupils back in time 
for classes on the Tuesday morn- 
ing was also the best ever Tilness 
or other unvoidable cause kept only 
a half dozen or so late, and all 
but one were back during Tuesday 
We know that many parents put 
aside personal convenience to assist 
the school in this matter and we do 
appreciate their co-operation 

About 135 pupils spent Easter at 
the school. All of them, including 
the juniors. went downtown on Sat- 
urday afternoon to attend special 
Walt Disney productions playing at 
the local theatres Buses were pro- 
vided for the younger children. A 
delicious chicken dinner, the chickens 
raised on our farm, was enjoyed on 
Easter Monday at noon 


Pupil Struck by Car 

The otherwise happy Easter week- 
end was marred by an accident 
causing injury to one of our pupils 
on Good Friday afternoon. Aimo 
Marttinen, aged 14 of Sault Ste. 
Marie, left the boys’ residence after 
dinner on a pass to Belleville ac- 
cording to regular custom on Satur- 
days and holidays. Traffic was 
particularly heavy on Highway Num- 
ber 2 at the time. After waiting 
on the north side of the highway 
with four other boys for a few 
moments for the traffic to clear 
sufficiently to cross, Aimo stepped 
out from the group in an attempt 

t cross to the south side of the 
road, and was struck by & west- 
bound car driven by Mr. Boleslaw 
Merek of Otiawa. 

The right front of the car struck 
Aimo’s left leg and side and threw 
him some distance along the high- 
way, All traffic stopped at once and 
in a matter of minutes Mr. Harris, 
housefather in charge of the boys’ 
residence, Mr. Wilson, bursar. ‘and 
Mr. Demeza were on hand. The 
police and ambulance arrived shortly 
afterwards and Aimo was rushed to 
Belleville General Hospital. Thorough 
examination and X-Rays revealed a 
broken left thigh and multiple brui- 
ses. No internal injuries have be- 
come evident and Aimo is making 
rapid and satisfactory progress. Al- 
though painful and serious enough. 
the fact that his injuries are such 
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that time and good medical care 
are expected to bring about complete 
recovery has been a great relief to 
pupils and staff. 

It is a tribute té the carefulness 
of our pupils that this is the first 
known highway crossing accident to 
one of our students in the history 
of the schoo}, in spite of the fact 
that the main Montreal to Toronto 
highway has to be crossed every 
time pupils go to or from downtown 
Belleville. A new four lane highway 
is now under construction about 
three miles north of the school. 
This will reduce through traffic on 
the present highway and ease the 
danger to some extent to our pupils 
sn crossing it. 

gs 


Headed Branch At Hospital 
For Sick Children 

Dr. D. E. S. Wishart. 69, for many 
years head of the ear, nose and 
throat depa:tment of the Hospital 
for Sick Children in Toronto, died on 
April Sth. * 

Dr. Wishart was oa the staff of 
the ho:pital and also of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto where he lectured 
to students for 34 years. He first 
joined these staffs tn 1922. From 
1934 to 1953 he was the surgeon-in- 
chief of the hospital's department 
of otolaryngolosy and for a few years 
was also chairman of its medica! 
advisory board. and a member of 
the board of trustees. 

Dr. Wishart's interest centred on 
ihe problems of deafness. particularly 
wn chiliri With funds from the 
Atkinson Charitable Foundation, he 
founded and directed the Clinic for 
the Prev of Deafness. Many 
4 their par- 
ents W.ll roca! the doil’s house with 
w.es devised in the clinic to test 
the hearmeg of young children. 

ted in more 
than the med.cal aspects of heart 
loss ard sponsored and guded t 
orgeniz 


of deaf child en 
nm together to her 


speak 
sions coneerins the va 
of deafne: chi 

When childrcn were found to be 


deaf. Dr \ rt at once put their 
parents :n touch with the appro- 
priate school horiiies. and fol- 
lowed up to m sure that steps 


were taken towards ther edu 

Research into disease of 
brousht Dr. Wishart 
member of n Otoloz.cal 
Society. In 1955 he was elected pre- 
sident of the society, one o 
Canadians to be 

Ww 
Wishart.-a surgeon. 
a leader in the fieid of allev.ation of 
the problems of deafness. and we 
extend our symp.thy to his family 
an the:r bere ent 

Saree ea 
Victoria Day May 19 

Victoria. Day and the Queen's 
Birthday wll be celebrated thts 
year in Ontario with the usual school 
holiday on Monday. May 19. There 


uon, 
e ear 
ection as a 


the few 


so honoured 
join in paying tribute to Dr 
att 


and a 


will be no classes at the Oniario 
Schocl for the Deaf on that day. 
Parents who plan to have their 
children home for the. week-end 
should write in advance stating 
when they plan to call for their 
children. They may be called for 
any time after 409 o'clock on Fri- 

rnoon, May 16, and must 


be returned by Monday evening. 


Parent Groups Affiliate 

‘The Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf announces the 
afBliation of five parent groups.with 
the new Parents’ Section of the 
organization. A number of others 
are in the process of affiliating. The 
groups which have already become 
members are : 


Deaf Oral Parents’ Group of Line 
Avenue School, Shreveport, Louis- 
jana 

Oral Deaf Parent Teachers Organ- 
ation, Grand Rapids. Michigan 

Parent Teacher Forum, Tucker- 
Maxon Oral School. Portland, Ore- 
gon 

Parents’ Workshop for the Deaf, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Parents’ Orsxnization, Western Pa. 
School for the Deaf, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The affiliate section, devoted spec- 
ifically to the interests of parents, 
was planned for the past year in 
response to the desire of parents to 
share in a nation-wide program for 
the better education of all deaf 
ch:ldren and a‘ better public under 
ding of the problems of deaf- 
4s. Organized groups may join 
an affiliate basis. 

Individual parents may join by 
paylag the annual member: hip {ce 
of five dollars and specifyimys Uieir 
desire to become members of the 
Pare eezton. 

One day of the 68th annual Sum- 
mer Meeting of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Beil Association for the Deaf, 
io be held in Pittsburgh, June 22+ 
wil be designated as Parents’ 

At this time the Section wall 
be orzanized, and officers will be 
elected. The prozram for this day 
will deal with top.cs of special inte- 
rest to parenis 

P. 


nts are 


invited also to at- 


tend the ful! week of meetings. The 
mterests of parents are being con- 
sidered in pianning the entire pro- 
gram, 

Injorm:ton about joining the 
Parents’ Section may be obtained 
fro the Alexander Graham Bell 
Assoziatinn for the Deaf. 1537 35th 


Superintendent Addresses 
Parents’ Meeting in 


Kitchener 
Mr. J. G. Demeza was the guest 
speaker at the regular monthly 
meetin: on Friday, March 28. of the 
Parent. Association of Hearing 


Handicapped Children of Kitchener 
Waterloo, and district, held in the 
Old Pi Office Armouries Building 
in Kitchener. 

Mr. Demeza outlined the educat- 
ional. rocial, recreational. and relig- 
jous i ammes of 


paenenane eee entntpnenentntntete trarengngnmtna teat Hs 


| McGill 


Graduation Exercises 
in the 
School Auditorium 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


1.00 p.m. 
Ontario School for the Deaf 
Belleville--Ontario 


—_——— 


School for the Deaf. Following his 
address he discussed the several 
questions arising from the panel 
discussion which took place at the 
meeting of the previous month. 
During the refreshment period, Mr. 
Demeza interviewed individual par- 
ents and discussed with them mat- 
ters relating to their own children. 

The keen interest of the parents 
was shown by the fact that the hour 
of adjournment was approximately 
midnight. 

—_+—- 
Intermediate Birthday 
Assembly 
On Tuesday, April Fool's Day, at 
the beginning of the school day, the 
eight teachers and classes of the 
Intermediate department went 
directly to the auditorium for the 

April birthday assembly. 

The assembly began with the 
Lord's prayer, led by Mr. Graham. 
The birthdays of eight pupils were 

onored. Judith Ewen, Raymonde 
LeBrun, Patsy Trask, Lilly Potts, 
Roland Lapointe, Bruce Fisher. 
Donald Russell and Norman Henry 
were wished many happy returns 
of their birthdays by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Demeza. Their class- 
mates and teachers wished them 
happy birthday in song. 

The students of 1V2_ Interme- 
diate prov.ded the program, under 
the direction of Mr, Graham, for 
the birthday assembly. They pre- 
sented choral readings of three 
familiar verses... . “Baa Baa Black 
Sheep,” “Jack and Jill" and “Spring- 
time is Here." The pupils had work- 
ed especially hard trying to improve 
their speech fcr this assembly. The 
result was a quite favorable per- 
formance. 

The newest in fashions of cha- 
peaux for spring were then model- 


| led by the same pupils. Each crea- 


tion was an original, designed and 
constructed by the pupil who wore 
it. 

The assembly closed with the sing- 
ing of the national anthem, ac- 
companied by Mr. Gordon at thr 
piano. —K.G 

—— a 


University Opens 
Print Shop for Library 
Students 
McGill Universicy has opened a work- 
ing print shop in which all the type 
is set by hand and the printing 
done on hand-presses 100 years ol 
Set up in the basement of an older 
part of the Redpath Library, the 
print shop duplicates the ma in 
features of a printing house of the 

19th century. 

It will be used to teh student: 
in the Library School comething 0! 
the history and practice of typo- 


the Ontario | graphy. 
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The Princess Who-Never Smiled 


Page $ 


palace retinue with the king and 
queen is assembled in the great hall 
awaiting the bridal procession which 
slowly approaches down the aisle of 


(fairy) Diane Warlow; jousters, 
Wayne Goodchild and Murray Brol- 
ley: acrobats, Adrian Ainsworth and 
Romeo Fournier; strong man, 


Arranged from an old Fairy Tale with original music for ladies’ voices | the auditorium mid the chiming of 
by S. ALEc GorDoN 


‘The following account of the school play appeared in the Ontario 
~ Intelligencer on Saturday, April 19 


Many who attended the premiere 
showing of “The Princess Who Ne- 
ver Smiled," by the students of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf, last 
Friday evening will carry away with 
them the memory of an entrancing- 
ly lovely, old time fairy story ex- 
quisitely costumed, and charmingly 
portrayed. 

The narrative, arranged with orl- 
ginal music for ladies’ voices by Mr. 
s. Alex Gordon, whose outstanc'ng 
talent in this direction has long 
been appreciated, centred around the 
story of a beautiful princess Lou- 
ise, whose winsome smile had dis- 
appeared because of the unfaith- 
fulness of her lover. Her constant 
melancholy was greatly troubling 
both her mother, Queen Maud. and 
her father, King Richard. Ia spite 
of the gift of a golden barp. the 
princess’ sadness continued in the 
sad songs she sang, and even the 
ropes of pearls only caused more 
sadness as she remembered the poor 
oysters Who had died in giving up 
those pearls. 

Royal Proclamation 

After trying many means of 
restoring the smile to in? beauti- 
tut princess, the king. after thought- 
tul deliberation decided to have 
the proclamation made that a royal 
tournament would be held. and the 
1an who could restore the smile to 
tas daughter’s face, would receive 
half of the kingdom avd the hand 
of the princess in marriag 


The proclamation was made from 
‘he battlements of the castle by 
three red-clad trumpeters, and the 
lord Chamberlain, with throngs 
of peasants. and would-be suitors 
tor the princess favor arrivin? outside 
the palnce. Many tried to bring back 


the smile, among which were a, 


Afternoon—1:15-5:00 


OE OMEOF 


3:00— 


3:30—5:00—Afternoon Tea in the Home Economics 


Room 


Exhibition of 


from 


and and 


7:00—9:30 


Academic 


OEP SARK IK RE IPR DE OE UE OE OR SR OE AGE AMEX 


OO OO OS PH 


VISITORS’ DAY 


at the 


Ontario School for the Deaf 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


1:15—2:50—Visit to Academic Classes 


Fashion Show and Programme in the 
School Auditorium 


ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
in the 
0.S.D. GYMNASIUM 
3:45—5:00—Display of Vocational 


musician in colourful garb of. the 
days of Robin Hood; two knights in 
armor on prancing steeds Jousting 
with spears, much to the mirth of the 
audience, but without success; the 
strong man who shows his prow- 
ess by lifting two black blocks weigh- 
ing 500 pounds each but without 
success; the further bit of humor was 
interposed by the strong man’s tiny 
helper, who at \d of the demon- 
stration, easily picks up the! supposed 
weights and hurries off the stage. 
The magician who produces a rabbit 
and a bird from a saucepan and 
performs many other tricks, amu:ing 
to the audience but not to the 
princess; the artist. who with many 
flourishes, finally produces a portrait 
of the Lord High Chamberlain wear- 
ing a monacle, which likewise failed 
to produce a smile. Lustly, a brown- 
clad woman with a hood, approaches 
one of the company, a young man, 
telling htm to uy. He demurs, but 
she helps him by handing hun a 
golden goose, which he fondles and 
pets. 
The whole assembly of peasants 
follow the youth with the goose, each | 
with his or her hand on the shoulder | 
or waist of the one in front; the | 
clamor begins rising higher and high- | 


er as they find themselves unable | ; 


to let co of each other. The princess’ 
attent.on is attracted and, when | 
suddenly a white-clad fairy appears 
with her magic wand, they all fall 
in a huddle together on the floor. 
breaking the spell which had held 
the lovely princess in sadness. and 
she smiles. 


Betrothal 

The kine, tre to his proclamation 
bestows the princess’ hand on the 
youth with the golden roose. and in 
the last scene, which was beautiful 
almost beyond description, the 


“ 


Oe <0 


“ 


ae 


Evening—7:00-9:30 


Pupils’ Work’ 
the 


Work. 


bells, fanfare of trumpets. preceded 
by the palace guards in their black 
and gold uniforms with helmets and, 
tall spears, followed by the bridal at- 
tendants in gleaming mauve and yel- 
low satin. Then the beautiful princess 
and Prince Charming: the princess 
in her lovely white satin bridal 
gown with long flowing veil and 
corunet headdress, and bouquet of 
yellow roses, her cathedral train held 
by two liltie pages clad in red velvet. 
Pr.nce Charming was proud and 
dignified in his black and white 
satin. 


Slosly the bridal procession 
mounts the wide stone steps leading 
to the great hall of the palace; the 
suards form an archway of spears 
beneath which the bridal party pass 
nd repass, iinally coming to a 
standstill to the loud ovation of 
the audience. 


After several curtain calls, the 
lovely princcss and her prince 
charming were left to live happily 
ever afterward. 

Previous to the play, the rhythm 
Geighted the audience 
its renditicn of an overture 


w 


wh 
which had beea preceded by a bitef 
addre:s by the school siperintend- 


Mr. J. G. Demeza, who exten- 
did a cordial welcome: to all; to 
vcial guests. whicn included four 
shers from Sunny View School 
: the Deaf, Toronto, and Mr. 
J. Stinson, from the Departmeat of 
Education: to the parents and 
inends. 


Mr. Demeza also mentioned that 
the school produced a play anually. 
which added poise. as well as being 
conducive to the students’ work in 
the school in various departments: 
the training of speech, the forming 
of personality. and the appre-iation 
of rhythm. 

Mr. Demeza also extended his 
appreciation to Mr. Gordon who 
directed the play: to the 
choristers of Bridge St. United 
Church, who had been kindly assist- 
ing for several years, in the musical 
portion: to the Department of 
Public Works for the lighting effects 
and to the stage crew and all who 
had partic:pated in the production 
of the play. 

The play itself consisted of three 
with the court min- 


and playing his lute 
a scene in the king's 
showing the quecn. 


busily embroidering: the king and 
his daughter nearby; the trumpet- 
ters cn thgfparapet; the assembling 
of the populace, with its fortune 
teller: the dance; and then the 
final act w.th the wedding party. 
which has been mentioned. 
The Cast 

‘The cast in order of appearance 
follows: Minstrel, Andrew Dube: 
King Richard, Andre Bourget: 
Queen Maud, Betty Williams: 
Princess Louise. Doune Clary: Lord 
High Chamberlain, Ronald Hart- 
ogsveld: heralds, Donald Earle. 
James Hawkins, Gilbert Lillie: fort- 
une teller, Barbara Beaumont: 
peasants. Curtis Merrylees, Billy 
O'Neill, Bruce Gregory. Zenon Stus. 
Anita Jackson, Catherine McDonald. 
Beth Moore, June Braden. Patsy 
Bishop. Evelyn Caldwell and Sharon 
Kilbreath. Hans, Gerry Sullivan: 


»~ 


Friar, Austin Barron: old woman 


lady | 


Eugene LeBlanc; his little helper, 
Phillp Powers; magician, John 
Foley; artist, Herbert Alton; Lords, 
Jack Wales, Richard Salkay, and 
Gerald Griffore; Ladies, Marilyn 
Bishop, Lillian Kluba and Nancy 
Moon, Soldiers, Jack Cyopeck, Byron 
Parliament, Steve Chontos, Bruce 
Williams, Arnold Enman and Bruce 
Eynon; trainbearers, Asko Mart- 
tinen end Tex Spharfe, bridesmaids, 
Beatrice Cater and Marie Ed- 
munds. 


GRATEFUL THANKS 

Grateful thanks were extended 
to the following: 

Stage manager, Harry Wilgon; as- 
sistant, Stephen Reeve; in charge of 
costumes, Mrs. M. Vincent and her 
giris; stage sets and special proper- 
tes, Mr. K. Graham and his artists; 
properties and equipment, Mr. H. 
Vaughan, Mr. L. Hall,; Mr. Hodg- 
son and their boys; hair styles, Mrs. 
G. Lewis and her girls; make-up Mr. 
K. Graham and Mrs. G. Lewis; 
scripts and slides, Mr. J. Chard and 
the typing room girls; programs, Mr. 
L. Morrison and the print shop boys: 
incidental music, ladies’ choir of 
Bridge Street Church, and to the 
staff and student body without whose 
help,the play would have been im- 


possible, —Ontario Intelligencer 
— 
School Play Again 
Successful 


Congratulations to Mr. S. A. Gor- 
don, the senior pupils, the staff. and 
the ladies of Bridge*Street Church 
Choir for producing and presenting 
another entertaining and attractive- 
ly staged school play! Full details 
as they appeared in the Ontario 
Intelligencer are agprinted on this 
page 
The new stage lighting recently in- 
stalled by the Department of Public 
Works, lovether with new curtains 
back stage, was most effective in 
show.n: to advantage the colourful 
stage gets, properties. and costum- 
jing. The final wedding scene was 
spectacular as colour, sound, and 
dignified precision were combined to 
| produce beautiful pageantry. 

As usual at fhe Saturday night 
performance a large number or 
former students of the school and 
their friends returned to see the 
play and renew acquaintances. A- 
mong those whom Mr. Demeza wel- 
comed back for the occasion were 


the followin: . 
Wiliam Bates, Cecil Martin, Paul 
Simmons, Allan Dale, John Ivy. 


Wiliam Gardner, Robert Hill, Alan 
Oz: Gordon Henshaw, Marshall 
Wick. Mr. and Mrs. I. J. Corlett, 
Georne Calder, David Legue, Glenn 
Hagedorn. David Hunter. Donald 
Sattler. Kenneth Searson, Robert 
Hillman. Charies Beaumont, Glen 
Skinkle. William Wilks, Diane Moon, 
Beth Gonneau, Mary O'Neill, Donna 
Bell, Laurene Masse, Marilyn Law- 
rence. Elvin Wilson, Eleanor -Tack- 
nyk, Mary Munro, Lola Doering, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Crellin, Bill Habkirk, 
Joy Saunderson, Shirley Warren. 
Mrs. W. Kraemer, Mrs. A. J. Spell- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. W. Williamson 
and three daughters. 

On Monday evening two graduates 
cof a long way back were on hand. 
They were Mrs. S. B. Wright nee 
Lueffa Robinson who graduated in 
1893. and Miss Addie Cournyer who 
graduated about 1900. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued on page 3) 


bark, weed stems, pine needles and 
other things. 

The bluejay's eggs are pale green 
with brown spets. The bluejay is a 
winter bird. |'—Ann Todd 3A Int. 


The Raccoon 

The raccoon is a large animal. It 
is brown with black marks across 
the eyes and a long black-ringed 
tail. It has sharp claws which it 
uses for climbing trees. It has short 
legs and small ears. 

The raccoon lives in the trees. At 
night it likes to go out and look for 
food, Sometimes it eats new plants 
or some green corn. The raccoon 
likes to eats fish too. It eats crabs, 
oysters and crayfish. The ‘accoon 
likes its food wet and clean. When 
it finds something to eat it takes 
the food to the river and washes it. 
The raccoon sleeps all the winter in 
a hollow tree. 

Sometimes people find baby rac- 
coons and take them home {or pets. 

—Patricia How. 3A Int. 


Thermometer 

A thermometer tells us the tem- 
perature. The temperature means 
how warm or how cold it is, We put 
a thermometer in snow and ice out- 
side. The temperature was 32 de- 
grees. It is called freezing point. 

When the temperature outside is 
at freezing point it is cold. 

We put the thermometer in boil- 
ing water. It was steaming hot. The 
temperature went up to 212 degrees. 
It is called boiling point. 

It is very cold outside when the 
temperature is zero. It is windy too. 

Below zero is very much colder 
Boys sometimes freeze their ears 
when it is below zero. It was below 
zero in February. It was very cold 
for 5 days in February. 

—Clarke Ward, 2A2 Int 
The Fox 

The fox is red. He eats rabbits, 
chickens, birds and\mice. Foxes do 
not sleep all winter. They are very 
busy animals, They are found in the 
woods. 

I would like to watch a fox. It 
catches rabbits and eats the whole 
rabbit. It catches mice or the far- 
mers’ chickens too. It is a sly ani- 
mal. It runs very fast and makes 
tracks in the snow. The tracks are 
in a line. I never saw a fox run but 
we saw pictures of tracks. 

Sometimes it stands on its hind 
feet to look around. It has a beauti- 
ful big bushy tail. 

—Tom Marwood, 2A2 Int. 


The Porcupine 

In winter the porcupine spends 
most of his time in evergreen trees. 
He has long black hair. The tips of 
the hair are white. His back and 
tail are covered with barbed quills. 
In winter he lives in the woods or 
bush. He likes to eat the bark of 
the evergreen trees. The porcu- 
pine’s orange teeth are big and 
strong. Gnawing the bark keeps 
them clean and keeps them from 
growing too long. He holds the 
branch with his long curved claws. 
If the porcupine is afraid he raises 
his quills and tail. Other animals 
are afraid of the porcupine because 
his quills are very sharp and danger- 
ous. —Ruth Guy, 2A2 Int. 
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The Cardinal 


‘The male cardinal is a beautiful 
bird. It is red. The female is mostly 
brown. Many people call them red- 
birds. They are sweet singers. Some- 
times they sing, “Cheer, cheer, 
cheer.” 

Cardinals like to eat seeds. They 
crack the seeds with their strong 
bills. In summer they eat plums, 
cherries and insects. 

‘The cardinal builds a nest with 
small sticks, bark and grass. The 
mother bird lays from two to four 
eggs in the nest. 

We call them winter birds because 
they stay here during the winter. 
They do not migrate. In winter we 
can help them by putting out food 
for them to eat. 

—Michael DeLa Franter 2A2 Int, 


Birds in Winter 


It is hard for the birds to find 
food in the winter. We want to help 
the birds. We give the birds some 
food to eat. Birds like meat, apples, 
bread, sun flower seeds, water and 
seeds in the winter. 

Sometimes we make a feeding 
station for the birds. Many -pretty 
birds will come to eat the food. They 
are called snow birds, goldfinch, 
woodpeckers, chicadees, nuthatches, 
bluejays and cardinals. 

—Beatrice Brennan, 2A2 Int. 


Cotton 


Most of our school clothes and 
play clothes are made of cotton 
cloth. Cotton is grown in the south 
of the United States. 

In the spring the farmer ploughs 
the fields and plants the cotton 
seeds. The cotton plants grow in 
the fields all summer. 

In the fall dark people pick the 
fluffy cotton from the plants. The 
cotton is made into cloth at the 
cotton mills. Cotton cloth can be 
bleached white or printed in gay 
colours. Clothes, sheets, towels, 
drapes and many other things are 
made of cotton. We make many 
things of cotton material in the 
sewing room. 

—June Pliska, 2A2 Int. 


Animals that Sleep all Winter 


Animals that sleep all winter are 
called hibernators. These animals 
sleep in rocky caves, hollow logs or 
underground burrows. They wake 
up when the warm weather comes. 
The groundhog, the skunk. the black 
bear, the raccoon, the chipmunk and 
some bats sleep in the winter. 

The chipmunk spends the winter 
in an underground burrow where he 
has stored seeds and nuts. Skunks 
stay in underground burrows. On 
warm days skunks come out to find 
food. The woodchuck (groundhog? 
spends the winter in his burrow. 
The raccoon sleeps in a hollow tree 
all winter. The black bear sleeps 
in a cave or under a fallen log. 
The brown bats sleep in barns or 
in attics of houses. Frogs hiber- 
nate in the mud under the stream. 
Snakes slecp under big rocks all 
winter. —Elaine Carlyle, 3A Int. 


Animals I Like 
Mr teacher’s name is Miss Van 
Alleu. She always teaches us and 
other class mates how to draw. 
write stories about animals, plants, 
insects and many things every year. 


I have been in the intermediate 
school for two years. I lke animal 
stories. 

Now, I will tell you a story about 
animals. Black bears sleep in logs 
or under fallen trees because it is 
warm in them. They come out on 
mild days sometimes, The little 
chipmunks sleep in holes under the 
ground. The holes are called bur- 
rows. They store nuts and eat 
them sometimes in the winter when 
they wake up. 

Woodchucks sleep nearly all 
winter under the ground. The rac- 
coon likes the winter and steals 
food to eat. It sleep if it is very 
cold. Skunks stay sleeping under 
the ground too. Frogs and turtles 
sleep in the mud in the river. The 
snakes sleep under big stones and 
wake up in the spring. 

—Gail Williamson, 3A Int. 


Snow 
Snow is made up of many tiny 
flakes. Some are larger than others. 
Each snowflake has a different pat- 
tern. The designs are beautiful. 
Nearly all snow flakes have six 
points. Some flakes are heavier 
and larger than others. The heavy 
snowilakes come from highest clouds 
and the coldest places in the air. 
The feathery snowflakes are from 
the clouds not so high in the sky 
Snow‘lakes fall when the tempera- 
ture is below freezing and when 
vapour is in thr air. 
—Richard Csabi, 3A Int. 


Senior School 


Language 
Mrs. K. Buack 


A Skating Party 

On the fifth of February, the 
senior and intermediate boys and 
girls had a a skating party. We 
went to the basement of the school, 
to put on our skates, before we 
went to the rink. 

First. the seniors had a “Grand 
March,” which lasted for ten or 
fifteen minutes. This was followed 
by a Grand March for the inter- 
mediates. Next, there was a “Paul 
Jones" for everybody, The girls 
and boys formed two circles. with 
the girls on the inside, and the 
boys on the outside. When the lights 
were turned off and on. the boys 
skated with the girls. We had an 
Elimination Skate, a Spot Skate, a 
Broom Skate, a Multiplication Skate 
and Free Skating. until nine o’olock. 

After skating for an hour and a 
half, we took off our skates before 
going to the auditorium for lunch. 
Some of the teachers served twelve 
inch hot dogs and ice cream bars, 
and others poured the hot choco- 
late milk. 

Mr. Demeza went to the stage 
and presented prizes to the winners 
for the Spot Skate and Elimination 
Skate. 

We thanked Mr. Demeza and left 
for the residence, tired but happy. 
after a wonderful skating party. 

—Anita Jackson. 4A Sr. 


The Senior Party 
The seniors had a card party and 


dance, in the auditorium, 
uary fifteenth. 


on Jan- 


We lined up at the door to get 
our tally cards, and we started to 
play “Hearts” at seven-thirty o'clock. 
A boy gave us signals to change 
tables every fifteen minutes, and he 
showed us how to rotate. My score 
was “two,” and my girl friend, Pat, 
had a score of “thirteen.” We did 
not win, but we had fun playing 
“Hearts.” 

For the next fifteen minutes, John 
Foley entertained us with his Ma- 
gic, and we thought he was wonder- 
ful. 

By this time we were getting 
hungry, so we enjoyed the lovely 
lunch of different kinds of sand- 
wiches and chocolate milk. 

Before we started to dance, the 
boys put the chairs and tables away 
and cleaned up the floor, 

We danced round dances from 
nine until ten o'clock. We started 
off with a “Paul Jones,” and I 
danced with many different part- 
ners. Other dances were: “Lucky 
Spot, Waltz”, “Girls' Lemon Fox 
Trot”, “Jive and Squat Dance.” 

After Mr. Demeza awarded the 
prizes for cards and dances, we had 
the “Home Waltz" and sang, “God 
Save the Queen.” 

Last of all, we shook hands with 
Mr. and Mrs. Demeza, and thanked 
them. We had a grand time at our 
senior party 

—Beth Moore, 4A Sr 


The St. Patrick's Party 


On the night of March twelfth, 
after supper, the senior boys and I 
went to the residence, and changed 
our clothes for the party. 


The auditorum, which was de- 
corated with shamrocks and colour- 
ed lights, looked lovely. 

There were five games and five 
contests on the programme. We had 
ten teams, and I was captain of 
team number seven. 

We started off with a game, called 
“Thowing Bean Bags." and this was 
followed by a contest, “Trade 
Marks". My team knew all the 
names but three. We dropped paper 
clips into a bottle, and threw darts 
at a map of Ireland with three 
tries for each pupils. 

At lunch time, we stopped 
playing games, and the boys fet 
up the chairs. We had cup cakes. 
with green icing and nuts, straw- 
berry sundaes, white and green 
Jelly beans and orange punch. Mr 
Clare, Mr. Quinlan and Mr. Fox 
served the delicious lunch, which 
had begin prepared by Mrs. Qijnn 
and her staff. 


After lunch the boys put back the 
chairs where they belonged and we 
played games again. My team tried 
“Mix Ups.” (household items) but 
we didn't know some of the names. 
After that, we had “Ring Toss” and 
my team had a low score. The next 
one was, “Mix Ups” ‘automobiles 
and other means of transportation’ 
and we knew all the names, but one 
In the contest, "Who am I?”, my 
team guessed all of them. but we 
had mistakes in spelling. so we were 
out of luck again. The last game 
was, “Throwing false money at a 
ple plate.” and each player had 
five tries. I added up our score. 
which was 261, and we came ninth. 
Andre Bourget’s team, number 
three, came first, with a score of 
541, the highest number of points. 
My team did not have the “Luck of 
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the Irish,” but we had fun. 

Mr. Demeza presented the winn- 
ing team with nolse-maker balloons, 
which were not valuable prizes, but 
the boys and girls liked them, for 
they had so much fun blowing them 
up. We thought Mr. Clare's idea for 
the party games was a good one, and 
we clapped and clapped. 


After that, we thanked Mr. Dem- 
eva, and he told us that we should 
thank Mr, Clare, too, for he was the 
chairman of the committee. 

Everybody enjoyed the St. Pat- 
nick's party, and we are looking for- 
ward to another one next year. 

by Harry Willson, 4A Sr. 


Senior Composition 
Miss M. C. MALONEY 
Big Boy 

I will always remember one June 
day of 1956 when, in the kitchen 
at home, I met a remarkable creat- 
ture with tmpressive intelligence. 
It was my first view of a big, full- 
srown cat wearing around his neck 
a red collar with tinkling bells which 
meant a danger signal for poultry 
on our big farm. Even though no 
one cared to glye him a good brush- 
his tawny coat was smooth and 
shiny, His small face was oval and 
tus big, blue eyes usually showed 
rntleness and understanding but 
sometimes they flickered with anger. 
appearance told me that he 
s a descendent from the Slamese 
cut family, Because he was thin and 
ungry, he fed upon cat food and 
h lavishly, His pecular way of 
refusing to drink mitk, which ts 
perhaps still his aversion, aroused 
r.y curiosity, for I thought all cats 
‘xed milk. At first, he tried to avoid 
anxiety to strike him gently. 
but then pausing for a moment. he 
seemed to study me carefully. Then 
he scratched his side with his foot. 
ivaning his head towards it, and 
shutting his eyes while his tufted 
virs pointed forward. Extending his 
long, pink tongue to the itching spot, 
1: licked it playfully and coyly; then 
etching out, he settled himself 
own to the floor where he curled 
» a ball and went to sleep. All I 
cd was to stare at him fixedly. 


We called him “Big Boy” because 
©! his size which was much differ- 
‘nt from other medium-sized house- 
hold cats. I learned from my mother 
«bout his early history. She related 
iaat he fled for safety, hoping to 
tnd someone who could be willing 
‘1 give him a good home secure from 
‘us cruel master who once tried to 
jvison him. I do not know how long 
ie was a stray, but can only guess 
te must have kept himslf alive by 
catching game. A few days later. 
friend who was employed as 
helper for the veterinary, rescued 
‘he poor, famished cat from) the 
srath of the animal doctor's wife 
Ureause “that cat" had committed 
‘he crime of eating her fresh-baked 
be left to cool on the window sill. 
Our friend was not able to look after 
unfortunate cat as she was often 
sasent from home. So this cat was 
+ friendly present to us from her. 

—Donna Roult, Grade Ten. 
‘ite: The above was an assignment 
«ing words that appeal to the senses 
bortteulary, “the eye.’ 


—C.M. 
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The Rabbit Escapes 


On a cold, winter morning a soll- 
tary rabbit flaysythe bark of a tree. 
It is hard to see for its white fur 
blends with the snow to protect it 
from the assaults of its enemies. 
Its eyes are pink and its pink nose 
sniffs continuously. Its long ears, 
capable of movement in any direc- 
tion, can catch the faintest foot- 
fall. The rabbit sits down, its large 
powerful hind legs extended forward 
under the body. 


‘There approaches a cunning fox, 
watching hungrily, the spot in which 
the rabbit eats the bark quite noisily. 
His wily eyes wander around in great 
zeal as he hears the gnawing. He 
finally catches sight of tig motion 
of the rabbit so he starts t advance 
toward It very, very quietly. The 
rabbit Is unaware of any danger 
from the starving enemy, but fort- 
unately, in the nick of time, It sees 
something red on a snow-white 
bank. Thereupon its hind legs, im- 
mediately send the rabbit away 
from the fox, although he follows 
until the rabbit 1s too tired to jump 
any further. But luckily it finds 
safe shelter under a tiny thorn bush 
and remains silent until the fox Is 
out of view. 


—Marlene Caldwell, Grade Ten. 


Note: The purpose in the above story 
was to use suitable descriptive words 
and to apply techniques studied in 
“Writing With a Purpose.” —C.M. 


My Enrolment at the 0.S.D. And 
What It Has Meant To Me 


One Saturday in September of 
1944 was a big day for me because 
1 started to the Ontario School for 
the Deaf in Belleville. I came by 
train with my mother. For the first 
tume in my life I got my first 
glimpse of the Junior residence, 
where I spent my first few years 
playing with girls, dining and 
sleeping. At first, I was scared of 
this strange place but when I saw 
some happy girls playing with their 
dolis in the playroom. I began to 


be contented, for I loved to pi 
with children. Soon, I got gto 
fine while playing with my ‘new 


girlfriend, Lyla Garnett. My mother 
made a visit around the campus 
for a few hours unti] it was 
for her to catch an evenin: 
for Toronto. Kissing mv yooubye. 
she also gave me a warin embrace 
and by this [ began to realwe she 
was going to leave me ail alone ut 
the big Junior Residence. She didiit 
want to see me crying for her so she 
gave me a red appl:. A mor-ent 
later, she was gone. For a few days. 
I did not get accustomed to this 
strange environment arionz so 
many girls but soon got settled down 
to a better and happier routine in 
my life. 


Miss Hegle. my first teacher taught 
me how to print some yords 
and write news, and count dots on 
a large box. I also would watch her 
lips while she pointed to some little 
toys on the table; then I wrote 
words on a scrap paper. This was 
called lipreading. Thus my young 
life was much changed and different 
from when I used to live in a silent. 
and lonely world, trying to talk to 
people. But there wasn’t even one 
word I could ever tell them. I was 
able to be aware of things going on 
in the world even before I learned 
how to write or read. 


\INADIAN 


Now I owe a great deal to the 
OS.D. which provides a good edu- 
cation and to the teachers who have 
tried so hard to teach me the best 
way they can. If it were not for 
their kindness and willingness to 
help me, I would never be able to 
live as a lucky, well-educated and 
happy citizen in such a wide beau- 
tiful world. 

Donna Roult. Grade Ten. 


A Storm in Our Camp 


Onc August afternoon I was about 
to sunbathe on the small beach at 
our camp, but I noticed the lake 
blow.nz in the wind and little by 
little the waves became higher. The 
warm sun became shrouded in thick 
black clouds which showed that a 
storm Was imminent. Thereupon I 
took a safe shelter from the com- 
ine storm and hurried to our ca:mp. 
The sky became black and suddenly 
a flash of lightning hit the earth. 
The thunder struck terror in my 
brother's heart as Mother tried to 
comfort him by telling him not to 
Pay attention to such loud noises 
throw-hout the area, The rain begat 
to pour down, clattering loudly a- 
lon: Une roof, and the wind roared 


at the dows. As the minutes pass- 
ed. w+ heard the rain drumming 
still more loudly on the windows, 


the fierce ale snoring through the 
wouds behind which our camp stood, 
and the waves plunging along the 
beach This continued into the night 
and a dozen times in the darkness 
we were half awake, listening drow- 
“y to the sounds of the storm. 
—Marlene Caldwell. Grade Ten. 
Note 


The purpose im the above | 


Gssignment was to use vocabulary 
which won!d appeal te the senses.| 
rsight and hearing.” —cM 


My Enrolment At 0.S.D. And 
What It Has Meant To Me 


In the fall of 1944 a biz difference 
was made in my early life. It was 
my enrolment at the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in Belleville. When I 
got my first glimpse of this lars} 
building, I thought st was another 
hosp.tal because I had frequently 
gone to hospitals for many ear and 
throat treatments before nung 
school. When Mother and I entered 
the Jun:or Residence. I noticed no 
women in white attire so I decided 
it wasn't a hospital. One house- 
mother, with an amiable face, calm- 
ed me down because I was afraid to 
enter that building. During a con 
sation between Miss Fitzzerald and 
Mother, my eyes continually wander- 
ed around the dormitory. About an 
hour later, it was time for Mother 
to catch the afterndon train. She 
kissed me goodbye and suddenly I 
knew she was about to lewve me 
Forthwith I was in tears. Miss Fitz- 
gerald tried to comfort me as Mother 
escaped from me as fast as she 
could. For a few minutes I was 
unaware of her departure, but later 
| I saw Mother was gone. During my 
first strange days, I couldn't un- 
derstand why my mother had left 
me like that, but soon I finaliy under- 
stood this building was a school. 

When I first attended school, I 
could neither speak nor lipread. Nor 
| could I read and write. But soon Miss 
Hegle. who was my first teacher. 
peatedly taught me how to speak) 
the vowels and consonants. especially. 
“K". At that time I was very fond 
of learning a few subjects, but every | 
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year one subject more was added to 
our Course of Study. At present it 
is my very last school term at 
OSD. and I am going to be pre- 
pared to live in this hearing world. 
I owe a great deal to the teachers 
who have taught me well throughout 
my school life. Feeling this school 
is the best of all the schools ‘for 
the deaf in Ontario, I think that 
every child should attend here to 
acquire knowledge on his way to 
future success. 

—Marlene Caldwell, PS Ten. 


Shooting The Rapids - 

In the year of 1790, my boss who 
owned many trading posts in Bri- 
Ush Columbia told me that he would 
like me to be in charge of an ex- 
pedition with a small party of men 
because he knew that I was very 
intreseted in exploring unknown re- 
sions. So it happened that we start- 
ed our canoe trip from the mouth 
of the MacKenzie River on the Arctic 
Ocean, following a great river. I did 
not even think there would be a 
perilous journey ahead. Peacefully, 
we rode in our boats on the running 
water, Gradually, the undulating 
water turned into swiftly rushing 
water, Coming near to the wild rap- 
ids, we heard a continuous and re- 
sounding roar of the water which 
loudly beat against the hard rocks. 
The awful noise frightened us so, 
that one of the men pleaded not to 
make another attempt to cross the 
river but I refused to listen to him, 
If, was the leader. I com- 
companions by telling 
‘er more courage while 
So we were able to “forge 
ahead tin Ure turbulent water. The 
noise ¢rew louder; the water grew 
more wild Finding this part of the 
river too dangerous for navigation, 
I yelled out with all my sigength, 
“Head for shore!” Suddenly, the boat 
overturned. We were swept down- 
stream I was struggling hard to swim 
sor shore but the foaming rapids up- 
heaved and descended repeatedly 
Sull. I fou:ht and fought desperate- 
ly awanst the plunging water unul 
at last I found myself floundering 
seal on the right bank where 
T lay down on the soft, brown sands 
foy-awhile. Thank goodness! Every- 
body was safe. Looking ground. I 
not.ced a huge rock and an idea 
came to my nmund. Here, with a 
muxture of oils from venison, I 
ainted on Uhe the surface of the rock 


ing 


leavins famous words: Alexander 
Macke! July. 1790. 

Donna Roult, Grade Ten. 
Note’ The purpose in the above 


paragraph was to use good descrip- 
hire words and suitable action words. 


—CM 
ae 
Printing 
In me all human knowledge dwells; 

The oracle of oracles; 

Past, present, future, I reveal, 

Or in oblivious silence seal. 

What I preserve can perish never— 

What I forego is lost forever. 

I speak all languages, by me 

The detf may hear, the blind’ may 
see, 

The dumb converse, the dead of old 

Communion with the living hold. 

All lands are one beneath my rule; 

All nations learners in my school. 

Men of all ages, everywkere, 

Become contemporaries there. 


Have you Renewed your 
Subscription to The 
Canadian? 


a 
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Basic Qualifications of a_ 
Teacher of the Deaf 


(Continued from page 1) 


After this paper was written some 
of our téac! in-training asked if 
they might read it, wanting to check 
themselves ‘as to fitness for teaching 
beyond the fulfillment of all the 
prescribed courses. Kathleen Philion, 
one of the trainees, asked me if 
she could change her planned pro- 
gram the following day and have the 
pupils she was teaching during their 
teacher's absence, write what they 
considered the basic qualifications 
of a successful teacher of the deaf. 
Miss Philion felt that, since she was 
not the regular teacher, was not to 
teach at Lexington next year, the 
girls would be candid and honest. 
When I saw the papers I was im- 
pressed by what was written. “Out 
of the mouths of babes oft times 
comes wisdom and understanding.” 
So I want to share with you a few 
of the short compositions written by 
girls who are sixteen, or nearly 
sixteen. These comments have not 
been edited, nor did the girls receive 
help in writing them. They clearly 
show, I think, that it is “a wise 
child who knows a good teacher,” 
and a good teacher is a successful 
teacher. 


My Favorrre TEACHER 


My favorite teacher is an under- 
standing person who makes her class 
concentrate on their work. She 
knows their problems. She has high 
standards of work. Though she 
loves her pupils, she is stern. She 
has a daily program.—PE. 


oe 


I have always admired one teacher 
for various reasons. She does her 
job very well and takes her work 
seriously. She has great patience 
with her class. She is an understand- 
ing person and has faith in them. 
She always prepares her work before 
classes begin. She treats her classes 
fairly. She criticizes our work kindly. 
She helps us te improve our study 
habits. Why we\ like her so much 
is because she has)deep true affection 
for the deaf—J.c. 


My favorite teacher devotes her 
time to the students and under- 
stands the problems of each. She 
plans her program carefully. She 
criticizes our work kindly. She is 
strict, but we know that she is very 
friendly. She treats all the students 
alike—MD. 


My favorite teacher makes her 
students work hard. She has Pa- 
tience, kindness and understanding 
and is always willing to help her 
pupils at any place or time. She is 
like a second mother for she under- 
stands our problems and treats 
everyone fairly. She has a fine per- 
sonality. She is always suitably 
dressed —ED. 


My favorite teacher is patient in 
teaching the deaf. She understands 
the children’s problems and gives 
them good advice. She has a steady 
Program and makes the children 
work hard. She insists upon good 
work habits. She is strict in class, 
but is friendly. She has the affection 
of the children in and out of class. 
She has a good appearance. She is 
like our mother—RP. 
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Growth And 


Development 


—And Its Significance for Teachers 
By MES. BESSIE C. RODRIGUE 


Acting Supervising Teacher of Primary Children _ 
Louisiana School for the Deaf 


Many people think of growth as 
merely a process of enlargement. 
Certainly growth does carry en- 
largement with it but this is only a 
part of the true meaning of the 
word. Growth may be regarded 
much in the same light as we re- 
gard learning. Like learning, it is 
actually a result of interaction bet- 
ween an organism and its environ- 
ment. Through this interaction both 
growth and learning take place. 


‘There are several fields into which 
a child's growth is divided. These 
are physical growth, mental growth, 
social development, and personal- 
ity. The physical growth is usu- 
ally an indication of a state of 
health but depends largely on her- 
edity. Heredity is also an important 
factor in mental growth but mental 
growth may also be influenced by 
malnutrition, ill health, poor envir- 
ronment, or emotional disturbances. 
‘The academic growth of a child de- 
pends on his mental growth and a 
favorable environment. Personality 
development, as well as social and 
moral development, is dependent 
upon environment and experiences. 


Most studies in child growth have 
been centered around the pre-school 
age child. This is valuable because 
it gives a clear-cut picture of the 
child as an individual and furnishes 
incentive for further studies con- 
cerning his future growth. 


Out of these studies we have 
learned that mass activity precedes 
specific activity. These studies have 
also taught us that growth is a 
continuous development. Physical 
and mental growth are continuous 
from before birth to maturity. 


In muscular development, too, 
mass activity precedes specific acti- 
vity. In other words, mass action 
by large muscles occurs before finely 
co-ordinated action by the smaller 
muscles. Proper exercise, proper 
tools, and proper rest are said to 
be the three main phases of mus- 
cular development. Of these, proper 
exercise is perhaps the most im- 
portant. This may be considered in 
two forms: planned exercise and 
activity, and the use of muscles in 
activities planned for other pur- 
Poses. 

In selecting tools for children it 
is important to select those suitable 
to their ages and development. 
Pencils, books, toys, and other tools 
of learning should be of the proper 
size and weight in order to provide 
the maximun of good use. 


There is one teacher whom I'll 
always admire. She is very patient 
and has an understanding and love 
for the deaf. She devotes most of 
her time to helping the students. 
Although she is serious in her work, 
she is very gay and friendly. She 


has a wonderful personality. She 
always dresses appropriately —J.M. 

—Reprinted From The Florida 
Schoo] Herald. 


Dr. Groht is principal of the Lez- 
ington School for the Deaf, New 
York, N.Y. Her paper was part of 
@ panel discussion on “Teacher 


Education and Recruitment” held 
on June 22, 1956. 


Much attention shotiid be given 
to the eyes of the growing child. It 
has been found that first«grade 
children are far-sighted and must 
not, therefore, be required to look 
at small things close by for this may 
cause them to be near-sighted. The 
eye does not reach its full weight 
until after the age of seven, and it 
is several years before it reaches its 
full development. 


In most cases there is a marked 
difference in the rate of develop- 
ment of boys and girls. Girls at six 
years of age are one year ahead of 
boys the same age and by the time 
they are twelve, the girls are as 
much as two years ahead of the boys 
in development. Teachers often ex- 
pect the boys to do tne same work 
as the girls. and are slow to under- 
stand why they show weakness and 
frustration in their efforts to do 
so. The sympathetic teacher who 
understands this difference in deve- 
lopment will plan activities to fit 
the individual needs of the boys 
and any other child who needs spec- 
ial activites because of slow develop- 
ment. 


Maturation is a very important 
factor in the growing process and it 
should receive special attention 
from the teacher. Any growing or- 
ganism has a certain cycle of mat- 
uring which is tied pretty closely 
to the calendar. It takes time for an 
organism to grow into certain stages 
because it is fixed by nature. No 
matter how much we try, there is 
no way to rush maturity. 


Closely related to maturation is 
readiness. Readiness means that the 
maturity of the child has reached 
@ point where he can do the given 
task with ease. 


Learning or development is pro- 
gressive. It has to grow through 
all stages, from simple tasks to more 
complicated tasks. There is no short 
cut in this process of development. 
All stages must be experienced by 
the children and it is important to 
let them proceed a little while with- 
out help. 


Intelligence is a broad subject 
when used in connection with child 
growth. It may be defined as the 
characteristic of a person which de- 
termines his ability to make ade- 
quate responses and adjustments 
to his environment. Intelligence is 
often measured indirectly by obser- 
vation of how one uses it. This mea-, 
suring has been and still is the 
basis of much controversy. Testing 
to measure intelligence and mental 
growth may be done by means of 
both oral and written tests. They 
do not give the same results but to 
a certain extent they measure dif- 
ferent abilities. 


Growth of intelligence is not to be 
confused with acquisition of know- 
ledge and skills. Actually, growth of 
intelligence is the increase of abi- 
lity to adapt or learn on more com- 
plex levels rather than just an 
amount learned or the adequacy 
with which one adapts to a parti- 
cular situation. When this growth 
has reached its maximum, the per- 
son has reached the greatest level 
of understanding that will probably 


quality. Recent studies by various 
leaders in this field of research 
have given new light to this sub- 
Ject and to the effect of different 
factors on the intelligence quotient. 
The intelligence quotient can be ex- 
pected to remain relatively constant, 
if the environment remains constant. 
The findings of these extensive stu- 
dies in this field have proved help- 
fel and valuable in dealing with the 
problems brought about by varying 
intelligence quotients among school 
children. The studies have also 
proved that more and more research 
needs to be made. 

Olson states the philosophy of 
growth as follows: “Each child ts 
to be assisted in growing according 
to his natural design without de- 
privation or forcing in an environ- 
ment and by a process which also 
supplies a social direction to his a- 
chievement.” Teachers who really 
understand children know that each 
child grows at his own rate and 
that it is futile to try to force any 
child to keep up with others who 
mature earlier. 

—Reprinted from the Kentucky 
Standard. 


Indian Chief to Build Canoe 
Chief Dan Sarazin, of the Golden 
Lake Indian band, was commissioned 
to contruct an authentic Indian 
birch bark canoe in the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests 
section of the Ontario Goverment 
Building at the Canadian National 
Exhibition, August 23 - September 7. 
Building a canoe from the natur- 
as the early Indians used to do, is 
al materials found in the forest, 
very nearly a lost art in these mod- 
ern days. Chief Sarazin is one of the 
few Indians who can do it. He has 
been busy collecting birch bark from 
the Shirley Lake area in Algonquin 
Park, Ontario's largest Provincial 
Park (2,750 sq, miles). : 

In this park, too, which the Ont- 
ario Goverment is maintaining in 
its natural state as one of the few 
such areas left on this continent. 
Chief Sarazin also is collecting 
cedar for canoe ribs and gunwales, 
roots for sewing and tieing and 
spruce gum for sealing the seams 
and cracks of the primitive craft. 

He is to construct the canot\ step 
by skillful step, at the Lands’ and 
Forest exhibit so that C.N.E. visitors 
will be able to watch the graceful 
link with the Province's past take 
form under his hands. 

Birch bark canoes made entirely 
of the natural materials that come 
to hand in the forest have an 
important place in the history of 
this country’s development. The art 
is disappearing and the few brich 
bark canoes left soon will be mus- 
eum pieces. —Ontario Department 
of Lands and Forests. 

———— 
A passing motorist gallantly stopped 
to change a tire for a lady standing 
helplessly near her car at the side 
of the highway. When he had made 
the change and was about to lower 
the jack, the lady cautioned him: 
“Please let it down easy—my hus- 
band’s asleep in the back seat.” 
—Ex. 
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Our School Play in Pictures. 


_ A ROYAL FANFARE BY THE HERALDS 
al 


Andrew Du 
ye abe Plays His:-Lute,_ 


e 


Princess—D. Clary, Queen—B. Williams, King—A. Bourget, Lord Chamberlain—R. 
Hartogsveld, Magiclan—J. Foley, Acrobat—R. Fournier, Old Woman (Fairy)—D. Warlow, 
Friar—A. Barron, Hans—G. Sullivan, Acrobat—A. Ainsworth, Peasants—S. Kilbreath, 
B. Moore, Phillip Powers, C. Mertyless, B. Gregory, P. Bishop, Z. Stus, E. Caldwell, A. 
Jackson, J. Braden, B. O'Neill, C. MacDonald, Artist—H. Alton, Strong Man—E. LeBlanc, 


Fortune Teller—B. Beaumont. 


Intermediate School 
Mrs. A.. WANNAMAKER 


Intermediate Language 
My Easter Holidays at School 

Our Easter Holidays started on 
Good Friday April 4th. 


Thursday afternoon the girls and 
boys went home for Easter. The 
girls’ mothers and fathers and 
many girls and boys went home on 
the train at 2:20 o'clock. Some girls 
and boys waved and said Good-bye 
to them. The teachers were sur- 
prised because a few girls and boys 
were at school. We worked in 
school. Mrs. Ryan asked Carol 
Palmer and me if we would clean 
her cupboard so we said “okay”. 
Friday morning the girls worked 
hard in the Girl's residence. Mrs. 
Bray asked me if I would clean the 
floor. After awhile Mrs. Moore ask- 
ed some girls if we would like to 
go to church for Good Friday at 
10:15 o'clock. We wanted to go 
so we went to church in her car. 
We went to Bridge Street United 
Church, After awhile we saw Mr. 
Gordon, Miss Daly and some other 
teachers in church. Mrs. Moore 
told us that it was a beautiful day. 
We said, “Yes”. After dinner some 
firis and boys and housemothers 
were very sad because Aimo Mart- 
tinen was hit by a car. He was 
knocked over and rolled on the 
road. Many people saw him hit by a 
car. The Ambulance drove very fast 
to Belleville Hozpital. Two men 
carried Aimo to a hospital bed. I 
asked Mrs. Moore who the boy was. 
She told me that his name was 
Aimo Marttinen. He lived in Sault 
Ste. Marie. He broke his leg and 
bumped his eyes and head. 


Saturday morning Mrs. Graham 
aked the girls if we would like 
to go to the show at the park. I ask- 
ed Mrs. Bray if we would walk. She 
said “No”. We would go in the 
bus. The show was very good about, 
“Disneyland”. I bought some 
smarties atid chips. I gave my 
brother Loran some smarties and 
he thanked me. After supper some 
girls watched television. Betty 
Williams asked me what time it 
was. I sald 10:05 o'clock. She told 
the girls that we must go to bed. 


Sunday morning some girls went 
to church. It was raining so we 
rode in the bus. We were surprised 
because many people went to 
church. Mrs. Royle told the girls 
that her daughter would come to 
see us. 

Mrs. Bray asked us if we would 
like to go to the snack bar at 2:00 
o'clock. We wanted to go. Mrs. 
Bray and Mrs. Graham popped 
some popcorn for us. I said “Yum 

Monday afternoon the girls and 
boys went to the show at the Belle. 
It was called Old Yeller. It was a 
very good show. Many girls and 
boys came back to school. We were 
happy to see the girls and boys. 
Some girls, boys and teachers asked 
them if they had a good time at 
home. They said Yes. I had a good 
time here, too. 

—Donna Mosher, 3A Int. 


My Easter Holidays 
Our Easter Holidays began on 
Good Friday April 4 this year. 
Thursday afternoon some of us 
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went home on the train to Ottawa. 
Elaine Carlyle and I met my mother 
and her mother in the Ottawa station 
at 5:35 o'clock. We went to our 
house. I told Elaine's mother. the news 
about school. After supper Elaine's 
family went to her home in Osgoode. 


Saturday afternoon my Grandma. 
brothers, Aunt Dena and Uncle Pat 
came to see us and stayed for dinner. 
After dinner my Grandma and Aunt 
Dena took me to the stores. They 
bought blouses, a bow for my pony 
tail and other things for me for 
Easter gifts. I thanked them very 
much. My mother told me that 
Grandma and Aunt Dena would stay 
with us for a day and 1 was happy. 


Sunday afternoon my father took 
Grandma ond Aunt Dena by car to 
Brinston. I missed them. After supper 
I waited and waited for Elaine to 
come. Elaine stayed with me for one 
day before we went back to school 


Monday morning we woke up about 
7:30 o'clock. My father did not take 
us in the car because the car would- 
n't go. A taxi came to take us to 
the Ottawa station. We went on the 
train at 9:15 o'clock and arrived in 
Belleville at 2:30 o'clock. We return- 
ed to the residence. I had a good 
time at home in the Holidays. 

—Lome Kirker, 3A Int. 


My Easter Holidays 
We had our Easter Holidays on 
April 4 this year. 


Thursday afternoon I asked Paul- 
ine to take picture of Janet and me 
with my camera. At 2:20 o'clock 
the boys and girls went to Belleville 
station in a big bus. I waved to them. 
I was waiting for my uncle to come 
for me. About 3 o'clock Mrs. Graham 
invited three girls and me to her 
room for tea. She asked me if we 
would like to wash the dishes. About 
3 o'clock my uncle came there to 
take me to his home in Trenton. 
We went to Belleville to shop for 
a little while and we had supper in 
the restaurant. I saw Mrs. Boyd cat- 
ing her supper there. We went home. 


Fridsy morning we woke up and 
we had breakfast. About 9 o'clock we 
left Trenton. My Aunt drove the car 
and when she was tired of driving, 
my uncle drove the car. In Graven- 
hurst we went to the restaurant for 
our supper. We arrived home about 
1 o'clock. My family were glad to 
see me again. 


Saturday afternoon my brother 
John asked me to play basketball 
for a while. We played basketball 
for a while. In the evening we went 
to Baysville to a dance. We danced 
for two hours. Then we went home. 
We were tired. 


Sunday after supper my sister and 
I went to sleep for a while. We did 
not know that my mother was wash- 
ing the dishes. She woke me up and 
she told me that my grandma was 
in the kitchen. So I went down- 
stairs to see her. 


Monday morning we went down- 
town to Bracebridge to do some 
shopping. My mother bought me a 
new hat and gloves. We went home. I 
took pictures of my Aunt, Uncle and 
their children. At 2:10 we left Brace- 
bridge. We stopped in Lindsay and 
my aunt bought some groceries. We 
had supper in Marmora. We arrived 
here about 7 o'clock. I had a good 
time on my Easter holiday 


—Gwenda Andison, 3A Int. 


My Easter Holidays 
‘The Easter Holidays were on Good 
Friday, April 4 to April 7 this year. 


“Thursday afternoon at 12:30 o'clock 
Lorna Kirker and I went to the 
Belleville station and waited for the 
train. At Brockville we changed to 
the Ottawa train. rAt 5:35 o'clock 
Lorna and I arrived at the Ottawa 
station and met Lorna’s mother and 
went to her home. I met my mother 
at Lorna's home. After supper my 
parents and I went to visit our 
friends for awhile. Later we went 
home. 


Friday was Good Friday. I help- 
ed my mother to pack many things 
in boxes because we will move to 
another home soon. 


Saturday morning I helped mother 
to carry many old things and burn 
them. After dinner my mother and 1 
went to the barn to see many little 
lambs. They were white with black 
on their faces and they were cute. 
After supper I watched television for 
a long time. I went to bed at 12 
pm. 


Sunday was Easter Sunday. My 
daddy was very sick and had a sore 
ankle. I was very sorry for him. 
My mother and I did not go to 
church. After supper my daddy 
couldn't take me to Lorna’s house 
because he was very sick. She asked 
a man if he could take me to Lorna's 
house. He said “All right’. At § 
o'clock the man and woman took 
my mother and me to Lorna's house. 
My mother went home and I missed 
her very much. I missed my daddy 
very much too. Lorna and I watch- 
ed television for a long time. 


Monday morning at 7:30 o'clock 
we woke up and dressed. After break- 
fast Lorna's father went to start the 
car but it wouldn't start. Her mother 
telphoned a taxi to take Lorna and 
me to the station. We went to the 
Ottawa train. We arrived in Belle- 
ville at 2:30 o'clock. The girls and 
boys went by taxi or bus to the 
School for the Deaf. I waited for a 
a taxi. I went to the residence. A girl 
told us that Aimo was hit by a car 
the Friday before. We were surprised. 
and were very sorry for him. After 
supper the other girls came to the 
residence from home. I signed to 
them about our holidays for a long 
time. —Elaine Carlyle, 3A In.t 


My Easter Holidays 
Our Easter Holidays began on 
Good Priday, April 4 this year. 


Thursday afternoon my mum 
and I went home-on the bus. 
Jacqueline House and I chatted in 
the bus. I had fun with her. My 
mum and I reached home at 6 
o'clock. My dad came home ftom 
his work at 12 o'clock midnight. He 
was very late. Mum and I waited up 
for Dad. 


Priday afternoon dad asked me 
if I would like to help him to rake 
the leaves. I said, “All right”, so he 
and I raked the leaves. After 
awhile dad saw my girlfriend com- 
ing. I was surprised and I was very 
glad to meet her. I talked with her. 
We had dinner of ham, onions, 
celery, mashed potatoes, cabbage, 
ice cream, muskmelon and tea or 
milk. It was a very delicious dinner. 
Marjorie asked me if she might 
read my comics books and books. I 
said, “Okay”. Then I talked with 
her, again. I had a good time with 
her. Marjorie told me that she 


would like to see me this summer. | 
sald; “Yes”. At 8 o'clock she went 
home. I missed her very much, 


Saturday morning dad and I sang, 
“Happy Birthday" to mum. She 
thanked us very much. Dad sawed 
some branches off a tree. I picked 
them up-off the ground. Then my- 
mum gave me a perm hair curl. 1 
thanked her very much. It was very 
nice. 


Sunday morning, my mum told 
me that I would find different box- 
es of Easter chocolates, a sweater, « 
nylons, a tea-cup and a saucer and 
other things. I thanked them very 
much. Mr, and Mrs. A. Elliott came 
to see us. We were glad. My family 
talked with them for awhile. 1 
watched “Lassie”, Texas Rangers”, 
“I love Lucy” and other programmes 
on Television. After supper I play- 
ed checkers and chinese checkers 
with dad. I had fun with him. My 
mum was packing my suit-case. 


Monday afternoon my family 
and I went back to school on the 
bus. We had lunch in a restaurant 
in Belleville, Then we bought things 
for me and I thanked them. We 
went to school in a taxi. We talked 
for awhile. After that they went 
home and I said, “Good-bye”, to 
them. I missed them very much. 
The girls and boys went to the show 
at Belleville. Other girls came to 
school on the train. I talked with 
the girls about our holidays. Then 
the girls and boys came to the resi- 
dence from the show. After supper 
the girls and boys came to schoo: 
from Hamilton, Toronto and Peter- 
borough. We had a good time in 
our holidays. 

—Anne Todd, 3A Int 
a 


Anglican Pupils Entertained 

On Tuesday evening April 29. 
five of the older Anglican boys were 
invited to attend the anuual ban- 
quet of the Brotherhood of An- 
glican Churchmen in Christ Church 
Parish Hall, Belleville. Those t- 
tending were Larry Aries 
Kenneth Yates, Byron Parliament. 
Bruce Gregory and Daniel Bis: 02. 


On Wednesday evening, Apr! 
30th a group of the older pupils 
were entertained by the Anglican 
Young People’s Society of Christ 
Church. During the evening lunch 
was served in the Church Hall 
Later a programme of dances {ol- 
lowed. All the puptis entered 
heartily into this part of the even- 
ings, entertainment. ig the 
evening, one magician, oe Foley. 
demontstrated some of magic 
tricks. Archdeacon J. B. Crerxat 
and Rev. Mr. Smith were present 


Bruce Gregory in a few well - 
chosen words thanked the clergy 
and young people for a delightful 
evening. 


Those attending were :— Lany 
Armes, Daniel Bisson, John Foles. 
Geérge Gemmell, Bruce Gregor. 
Douglas Holder, Lance Huff, James 
Learmonth, Thomas Marwood. 
Bruce Newton, Byron Parliament 
Murray Robinson, Clarke Ward. 
Bruce Williams, Kenneth Yates 
Barbara Beaumont, Beatrice Cater. 
Doune Clary, Sandra Drebit, Bo2 
ita Flynn, Jacqueline House, Pat: 
ricla How, Mary Ann Jenkins 
Diane Lew, Mary Ann Oare, Bett) 
Rowan, Margaret Schneller, Annt 
Todd, Patricia Trask. Mary White 
and Elaine Bennett. 
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sent loud beep-beep radio signals. It 
disintengrated in January 4th, 1958. 
Later the Russians‘Taunched a sec- 
ond and larger satellite, Siputnik I 
with a live dog, Laika as the first 
space passenger. It weighed 1,120 
pounds and was the shape of a 
cylinder. Its maximum altitude was 
about 1,062 miles. Laika was housed 
in the cabin inside the satellite with 
an air-conditioning system, food, oxy- 
gen and instruments registering her 
pulse, blood pressure and data which 
was transmitted by radio. The dog 
was alive, well and comfortable until 
she died painlessly from lack of oxy- 
gen after about a week. After five 
months it was disintengrated over the 
Caribbean Sea on April 14th, 1958. 


The first American satellite, Ex- 
plorer I was launched by the army on 
January 31, almost four months after 
Sputnik I went up. It was an 80-inch 
-long tube-shaped object and weigh- 
ed 30.8 pounds. It went into elliptical 
orbit and its altitude ranged from a 
minimum of about 219 miles to a 
maximum of about 1,575 miles and 
speeding at 18,000 m.p.h. It carried a 
variety of measuring and telemeter- 
ing instruments transmitting data on 
cosmic rays, temperature, pressure, 
meteorites and other scientific data, 
according to American scientists. 
The Second American Satellite the 
Vanguard I, was launched by the 
Navy on March 17. It was a sphere 
only 6.4 inches in diameter and 
welghed 3% pounds. It carried two 
radio transmitters and solar ray bat- 
terles, It also went into an elliptical 
orbit, its low point being 407 miles 
above the earth and its maximum al- 
Utude about 2,512 miles. The Third 
US. satellite, named Explorer TT 
after Explorer II failed to go into 
orbit, 1s about the same size as Ex- 
vlorer I, Three US. satellites are now 
circling the earth. 

Sputnik TT weighing 2,925 Ibs, al- 
most 1% tons, was launched by the 
Russlans on May 15, 1958. 

—Melvin Lapinsky, 1A Sr. 


The Yucatan Peninsula 

The Yucatan Peninsula is in the 
southern part of Mexico. Therefore 
itis in the Torrid zone and has a 
Tropica] climate. The surface is a 
plain. The coastal plain along the 
vast coast widens out at the south 
and includes all of Yucatan. 

The climate is warmer than Central 
Mexico because the plain is lower 
than the mountains. 

In Yucatan there are many hene- 
quen farms. The fields are very large 
‘here the henequen grows. Only a- 
bout three leaves are picked each 
year from the plant. These leaves are 
taken to mills where they are 
crushed and made into twine and 
rope. Much of the twine and rope 
comes to Canada. 

Chicle trees also grow in Yucatan. 
The sticky sap from the chicle tree 
1s used to make chewing gum. 

Mahogany trees also grow there. 
Beautiful furniture is made from the 
mahogany wood. 

Tropical fruits, tropical flowers and 
tropical birds are found in Yucatan. 

Flamingoes go there to lay their 
eggs and hatch baby flamingoes. 
When they are large enough they fly 
away to other countries. 


Tropical crops which are grown 
are coffee, cocoa, cotton, sugar cane, 


tobacco arid tropical fruits such as 
Pineapples, bananas, oranges and 
Brapes. Cactus plants also grow. 
there. —Gilbert Lillie 1A Sr. 


The Bermuda Islands 
The Bermuda Islands are in ‘the 
Atlantic Ocean south-east of New 
York. There are several small islands 
in the Bermuda Islands. They belong 
to Britian. They are a famous resort 
for Canadian and American tourists. 
They can be reached in a short time 
by airplane from Halifax or New 
York. Many people also go by boat 
too. The climate is warm., Many 
people go to Bermudk, in the winter. 
Potatoes, onions, E®Ster lilies and 
bananas are grown and exported to 
other countries. There is a naval sta- 
tion on the islands. This is where 
part of the British navy is kept. 
Hamilton is the capital city. 
—Margaret Schneller, 1A Sr. 


How America Got Its Name 

Amerigo Vespucius was born in 
Italy and was a business man there. 
He had not been able to get work 
at an Italian port so went to Portugal. 
He joined a ship going to the New 
World. He made four voyages and 
drew many maps. He also made notes. 

Amerigo was the first person to 
say that the new land was not Asia. 
He believed that it was a new contin- 
ent. He wrote many letters about 
the new continent. Many people read 
the letters. 

A German scholar was writing a 
geography. He used Amerigo Ves- 
pucius' map many times. After a- 
while he thought about the New 
Continents as Amerigo. 

Later the name was changed to 
America. 

When it was discovered that there 
were two large continents one was 
called North America and the other 
one was called South America. 

—Janette Morgan, 1A Sr. 


John Davis 

One English explorer to sail to 
America was John Davis. He did not 
care about finding gold but wanted 
to find a way through the ice to 
China, His sailors were looking for 
gold. 

Davis had two ships, the Sunshine 
and the Moonshine. Each summer 
he made a trip to America and got 
farther north than Frobisher. He 
made friends with the Eskimos who 
told him that there was”water to 
the west if he could get through 
the {ce at the north. 

Davis saw many white bears, seals 
and walrus. He saw fields covered 
with moss, green grass and flowers, 
where the Eskimos live in the sum- 
mer. He went farther north but the 
walls of ice were there and his boats 
could not get through the thick ice. 
Davis could not go any fapther north 
He had to turn around and go home 
to Britian. 

Davis Strait, between Baffin Island 
and Greenland is named after John 
Davis, the English explorer. 

—Rolland Dube, 1A Sr. 


Diaz 

The Portuguese believed that a 
route. could be found to India. Many 
sailors went along the west coast 
of Africa. They did not know that 
Africa was so large. Each trip took 
them a little farther south. 

In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz reach- 
ed the southern tip of Africa. Diaz 
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and his men were in a very bad 
storm. Diaz named the place Cape 
of Storms. 

Diaz and his men returned to 
Portugal. The King of Portugal was 
very happy. Now he was sure that 
@ way could be found to India. He 
changed the name of the cape to 
Cape of Good Hope. The King of 
Portugal now wanted sailors to try 
to said all around Africa and find a 
water route to India. 

—Adrian Ainsworth, 1A Sr, 


Hurricanes 

Hurricanes in the West Indies are 
very bad and have causd much dam- 
age. Many people have been killed. 

The hurricanes are caused by the 
hot air currents from Asia and Africa 
blowing west across the Atlantic 
Ocean where they must meet the 
Trade Winds which are blowing 
North West. These winds must near 
the West Indies and cause hurricanes. 
When the air currents collide it 
causes @ new current which starts 
off in a north westerly direction 
sometimes very fast. This ts the 
hurricane. —Beverly Clayton, 1A Sr. 


Coureurs de Bois 

The King of France knew that 
the people in New France must clean 
the land (cut down trees, take out 
stumps and stones) and make 
farms. The people had to grow food 
to eat. 

Most of the young men in the 
colony did not want to stay on the 
farms. It was hard work and not 
much money. They could get more 
money fur trading with the Indians. 

The King of France made a law 
that the men must work on the 
farm and to do fur trading they 
must have a licence. Many men were 
angry and did not want to do this 
so they ran away to the woods. 

‘These men were called Coureurs 
de Bois which was the French name 
for Runners of the Woods. These 
Coureurs de Bois travelled by foot 
or with canoe and traded for furs 
with the Indians, They gave the 
Indians knives, bracelets, blankets 
and many things. The Coureur-de- 
Bois wanted beavers, fox, muskrat. 
mink and weasel furs. They lived 
with the Indians and often married 
Indian girls. 

—June Braden, 2Al Sr. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert 

In 1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
came to Newfoundland. He claimed 
the land for England. The English 
were afraid that the French would 
take all the la in the New World 
(Canada). Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
was a very brave English sailor. He 
said that he would go to the New 
World and start a colony. Five ships 
went from England. They landed at 
the new land and saw many French. 

There were many fights between 
the English and the French and the 
English did not want to stay. 

In 1763 Newfoundland became 
British. The French fishermen were 
allowed to come on shore to dry 
thelr fish. 

In 1904 St. Pierre and Mequelon 
islands were given to France. 

During the war Newfoundland had 
many airports and ports for the 
Navy. These were built by Canada, 
United States and England. 

In 1949 Newfoundland became one 


of Canada’s provinces. 
—Gerald Sullivan. 2A1 Sr. 
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C.0.S.S.A. Badminton 
Tournament 

On April 24, the annual C.0.S.S.A. 
badminton tournament. was staged 
at OS.D. 

Eight different secondary schools 
of the Bay of Quinte district. 
entered a total of fifty-four teams. 

There were two age groupings, 
junior and senior, for both girls 
and boys, 

Competition weds much stronger 
this year with the result that the 
©.8.D. boys teams all lost out in the 
opening rounds, 

All O.S.D. girls teams won their 
first rounds. Jean Shaw and Donna 
Mosher were eliminated in the 
second round. Both senior tkams 
continued until the semi-finals when 
both were eliminated. Patsy Bishop 
and Beth Wright entered the junior 
finals where they were defeated 
by a strong team from Quinte. All 
elght girls played well and ‘although 
no championships were won we are 
still proud of the job they did. 

The students representing O.S.D. 
were as follows: 

Sr. Boys—Andre Bourget and Billy 
O'Neill, Austin Barron and Harry 
Willson, 

Sr. Girls—Marilyn Bishop and Lil- 
Man Kluba, Betty Williams an 

Evelyn Caldwell. } 

Jr. Boys—John Wright and Eugene 
Fowler, Jim Hawkins and Arnold 
Enman. 

Jr, Girlk—Jean Shaw and Donnn 
Mosher, Patsy Bishop and Evelyn 
Caldwell. 

Championship were won by the 
following schools: 

Sr. Boys—Trenton. Sr. Girls—B C.1. 
Jr. Boys—Picton. Jr. Girls—Quinte, 

The trophy awarded to the school 
with the most games wan during the 
tournament went to Trenton High 
School. 0.S.D. finished third out of 
eight participating schools, a credit- 
able showing. 

pe 


Intermediate Sewing 
Miss E. Norman * 


The Intermediate girls have had 
a busy year in the sewing room, 
making large numbers of roller 
towels for the school” and pretty 
pyjamas for the school hospital 
When these were done they learned 
to crochet and made colourful 
mats to take home. ' 

To learn a different kind of sew- 
ing, each girl has made a sampler 
of, different kinds of embroidery 
stitches, following this by making 
an embroidered picture. 

Now the girls are working hard 
on things that will give much plea- 
Sure to others as well as to them- 
selves. Some are making pretty 
clothes for dolls, so that girls who 
are sick in our hospital can have 
fun dressing the dolls in different 
outfits, Others are making a large 
tablecloth and matching napkin 
in re-embroidered damask with a 
design of roses. When visitors come 


to O.S.D. for lunch they will see’ 


what careful work our girls can do 
and how skilfully they can blend 
different shades of embroidery 
thread. 

As the sprays of roses are fin- 
ished, each girl embroiders her own 
name on in tiny white letters, When 
she is grown-up and re-visits O.S.D. 
she will be able to find the flower 
again and say to the Intermediate 
girls, “I worked this when I was the 
same age as you are” and feel proud 
because she has made something 
that will last for many many years. 
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Home-Going in June 
The last day of schoo} classes for 
this term will be Tuesday. June 17th. 
‘The craduation exercises will be held 
that afternoon beginning at 1:30 p.m. 


Every parent will receive a printed 
letter telling exactly when your child 
will return home. It is very important 
that you read the letter carefully and 
keep it for reference, A mistaken 
date or tume of meet:ng a child could 
result in disappointment or difficulty 
for the child. The following points 
should be noted especially: 


1. As soon as you reccive the let- 
ter, please forward the amount of 
your child's fare to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf in the special 
«nvelope provided. by Post Office or 
Postal Netc made out to the Ontario 
School for the Deaf. One parent who 
is late in sending the fare holds 
up arrangements for all 400 children. 


2 


2. Please be at the station to 
meet your child well before train 


time. 


All times given on the printed letter 
are Easter Standard 


3. When your child arrives homes 
you will find his trunk check and 
the return half of his ticket in a 
special envelope. Please claim bag- 
gage at the railway station. Please 
put the return half of the ticket in 
a safe place until September 

Pupils will return to school on 
Tuesday. September 9th. ready for 
classes on the morning of Wednes- 
day, September 10th. 


to call at the 
r child, please notify 
the Superintendent before May 24th 
of the day and approximate time you 
plan to arrive. You may call after 
3:30 p.m. on Tuesday, June 17, or on 
Wednesday, June 18th. Please ad- 
vise also whether you will take your 
child's trunk with you or whether 
it should be sent to you express col- 
lect. 
Your co-operation in noting the 
above points will be very much ap- 
preciated. JGD. 


Have you Renewed your) 


| ville Cemetery 
McGuire. 
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Mrs. William J. Morrison 

The O. S. D. family was saddened 
by the sudden passing on May 5th 
of Mrs. W. J. Morrison, wife ‘of the 
former superintendent of this 
school. The following is an extract 
from the account which appearcd 
in the Ontario Intelligencer: 

Stricken with a heart attack at 
her home, St. Agnes Manor, 132 
Bridge Street East, on Monday 
evening. Mrs. Isabelle (Belle) Cob- 
leigh Morrison, died suddenly and 
in her passing the city lost a highly 
respected citizen and well beloved 
by a wide circle of friends. 


‘The late Mrs. Morrison was born 
in Manitoba, 71 years ago, being 
the daughter of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. George Clapham and had 
resided in this city for the past 
23 years. She came to this city with | 
her husband, who was the former 
superintendent of the Ontario 
Schoc! for the Deaf and since com- 
ing to reside here has’ made her | 
meri in the church, social and civic | 
lle of this district. She formerly | 
resided at Brantford and Bowman- | 
ville. 


| 
Mrs. Morrison was a member of | 


Bridze Street United Church and | ,, 


during her r ence here devoted 
a great part of her life to the work 
of the congregation and the prog- 
ress of Alvert Colieze in which she | 


wook a particular interest. She was | 


a life members of the W.MS. and 
ihe Women’s Auxiliary. While in | 
good health she took an active part 
in the work of both organizations. 
She was also a member of the 
Albert College Guild and the’ 
Women's Canadian Club. During 
the past war she was active in Red | 
Cross work. especially the sewing 
group of the Society. fore her 
marriage she was soloist and cho:r 
leader at Listowel. 


In her social life, she made many 
friends in this community throuz? 
her ly smile and pleasan 
disposition. She was a thoug!:tfu 
neighbour and enjoyed a wide circle 
of friends. who will sincerely rezret 
her sudden death. | 


ng are her husband. Will- 
Morrison, one son. Mayor | 
John C. Morrison of Ottawa: two | 
daughters. Miss Isabelle Moi 
of London. Miss Kathlecn Mor 
of Lrockville; two brothers. Marve 
A. Clapham of Toronto, 
B. Clapham of Hamilton: one s: 
Mrs. C. E. Marchell of Ham: 
Also surviving are two grand: 
Robert Richard Morrison 
Ottawa 


The funeral was held Thursdas 
afternoon from the P:nkston 
Lusecmbe Funeral Home to B: 
Street United Church where 
service was conducted by Rev. 1 
M. Davis, assisted by Rev. Robert 
Sherwin. 

A group of staff members 
OsD. 
students, Nancy 
Bourget. and Mr. 
represeliting the Department of 
Educaticn, attended in a group and | 
formed a guard of honour out 
the church tozether with m 
of the Belleville Rotary Club of 
which Mr. Morrison is past p 
dent. Interment was in the Bel 
Bearers were Perc 
John Deacon. Joseph | 
Demeza. Fred Wilson, Arthur Clare. 
nd Jack Hodson. \ 


from the 


Subscription to The 
Canadian? 


Mrs. Morrison was always keenly 


linterested in the pupils and Schoo] | tie on behalf of the Depart 


construction here 


je by Mr. H. R. Beatuic Superinten- | 


| teachers--M: 


‘visits which included all depart- 


activities at the O. S. D. She attend- 
ed the April staff party with Mr. 
Morrison. We shall all miss her, 
and we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to Mr. Morrison and the 
family. ‘ 
——— 


AMONG OUR VISITORS 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Bowie 

We were happy to welcome to our 
school on Tuesday, April 19, two 
experts in a field closely related to 
our work, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Bowie who are consultants in speech 
pathology on the staff of the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children .n Toronto. 
Arriving in the morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowie visited children whom 


They spent the afternoon 
classes at various levels 
jst the school. 
st 3°30 the Association of Tea- 
che and Instructors entertained at 
ter in the audito: n, foliowing 
.ch Mr. Bowie addressed a special 
anz of the Association, outlining 
Va.ious services provided at the 
aj for S.ck Children for child- 
specch and hearing dis- 
special emphasis on the 
the Speech Cl.nic. His ad- 
was most informative and 
esun: Mr. Bowie rave spec- 
nples of the types of speech | 
acountered in the clinic 
ton period indicated the 
nterest of the members in the work 
eutined by Mr. Bowie. 
Mr. Bow:e was introduced by Mr. 
Demeza. and thanked cn behalf of 
the Association by Mr. A. J. Clare 


Mr. J. A. G, Easton 


Mr. J. A. G Easton, 
Advsor. Department of Education, 
accompanied by Mr. G. L. Woodruff, 
Assistant Superintendent of Teacher 
Education. visited our school on} 
Thursday, 1, for the purpose | 
of takin: pictures of classroom and | 
other school activities. and looking | 

the new buildings now under | 


Demeza 
bservins 


Technical 


Niagara Peninsula Inspectors 

In order to become better acquaint- 
ed with the prosramme a 
cuties provided at this school the | 
Niagara Peninsula Inspectors’ 
Group paid a one day viext to our 
school | 

Upon errival in the early evening | 
of May 1, the inspectors were ereet- i 


dei 
pa 
De 


+ of Special Services in the De 
ment of Education. and J G 
superintendent of the school 
upper toxether. the group 
the Teachers’ sitting room 
for an informal outtine of the orzan- 
wation of the school, its methods 
d programme On hand to explain 
were the four supervisins | 
s Henle, Miss Maloney, | 
Mrs. Wannamaker. Mr. Gordon, and | 
Mr. Beattie and Mr. Demeza 
A social hour at the Superinten- 
dent's residence concluded the even- 
ing’s programme. 
At 8:20 Friday morn:n: the in- 
pectors bran a series of classroon 


jint 


ents of the school. 
Following 
dij 
ed 
behalf of the in: 


d.nner in the school; 
the visit was conclud- 
by Ro Mcleod on 
tors. HR Bext- 
cent of 


Education and J. G. Demeza, speak- 
ing for the school. 

The inspectoral group included the 
following: H. W. Brown, T. R. Brown, 
G. D. Dwyer, A. E. Gillis, A. Klim, 
R. A. McLeod, E. G. Peterson, C. E. 
Potts, M. E. Pummell, J. L. Runnalls. 

Last year the group pald a similar 
visit to the Ontario School for the 
Blind in Brantford. 


Canadian Hearing Society 
Officers 

Mr. L. H. Parker, Director of 
placement, and Mr. H. Montgomery, 
Placement Officer, of the Canadian 
Hearing Society spent Monday and 
Tuesday, May 12th and 13th con- 
sulting with Mr. A. J. Clare, teacher 
of guidance, and interviewing stu- 
dents who expect to graduate from 
our schoo! this June. Annually 
ahout this time, the officers of the 
Soctety visit the school for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the necessary 
information in order to effect satis- 
factory placement of our gradu..ics 
in permanent employment. 

Brigadier R. E. A. Morten, Mana- 
ging Director of the Society, ac- 
companied Mr. Parker and Mr. 
Montgomery to the school on Mon- 
day and spent a few hours visiting 
the school before returning to 
Toronto later that day. 


—_+—_—_. 


Closing Exercises 

The annual closing exercises an 
presentation of awards will take place 
m the school auditorium on Tues- 
gay afternoon, June 17th, beginnin : 
at 1:30 p.m. It ts expected that many 
parents and friends of the graduates 
will be present for the occasion, 

For those parents and friends who 
are in Belleville on the Monday even- 
ing. Mr. Gordon will show coloure{ 
movies of the various school activities 
and a sucial time will be enjoyed 
Followiny the graduation ceremo- 
tes, all pupils whose parents call 
for them may leave for home. Of 
those who go by train, the children 
from Northern Ontario will Jeav 
jater that afternoon and the other» 
will leave at various, times on Wed- 

sday, June 18th 

We take this opportunity of wish- 
a happy vacation time to all, 


——— 


School Opening in 
September 
Schooi classes will begin for 
new term on Wednesday morning 
September 10th at 8:30. Pupils wil! 


‘leave their homes in time to arrive 


in Belleville on Tuesday, September 
Sth. All pupils who have attended 
school before should be on hand for 
the opening day in order that thei: 
class and shop placement may re- 
ceive the necessary attention. 


Parents who are bringing new 
besinning pupils to school for the 
first time are asked to bring them 
on either Thursday or Friday, Sept- 
ember 11th or 12th. 


Comptete details of school openin: 
and train schedules will be sent to 
all parents in August. 


ents are especially requested to 

ze dental appointments early for 
children whose 
tcntion before September. 


teeth will need at- 


Information for Parents 
Regarding Clothing 

This‘year we plan to send a cloth- 

ing Ust home in June in each child's 
trunk for the coming school year, 
in order to assist parents if plan- 
ning and purchasing children’s 
clothing requirements. 
We have endeavoured to revise the 
list taking into consideration what 
is practical for parents to buy and 
what is necessary for our require- 
ments. 

As stated on the list it is not 
necessary to send all new clothing. 
but clothing must be clean and mend- 
ed. All worn-out and small clothing 
should be kept at home. 

Since our residences and school 
are kept at an even temperature, it 
is not necessary to send heavy winter 
underwear or fleece lined pyjamas. 

Shoes for all children should be 
well fitted and comfortable, and of a 
type that can be repaired if neces- 
siry, The older children walk to 
the city on Saturday and Sundays, 
hence this should be taken into con- 
sideration when purchasing dress 
shoes, especially for girls. Plastic 
sloshers for cold and wet weather 
are absolutely necessary for older 
varls, 

Children in attendance here, just 
as et home, change from their 
school clothes to play clothes after 
school, and play jackets and jeans 
ned or unlined according to the 
weather are needed. 

In Junior School where class birth- 


day parties are held on several occas- | 
tons throughout the school year. | 
little girls are dressed in thelr Sunday | 


dresses and the boys in white shirts 
and dress trousers, hence the need 
tor dress-up clothing for the youns- 
ust children, Birthday parties are 
iooked forward to and enjoyed very 
much by the younger children. They 


ulso enjoy getting dressed in their | 


warty clothes for the occasion. 

All articles of clothing should be 
marked with Cash's woven names. 
Pease stitch the name tag securely 
+n the neck band of blouses, shirts. 
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sweaters. pyjama tops, etc., on the 
top of jeans, stockings, socks, etc. 
Please mark both stockings in the 
pair also both parts of pyjamas. 
With so many children in attend- 
ance here there are many dupli- 
cations in clothing, size, colour, etc. 
If name tags are on the top of the 
garment it saves much time in 
sorting, if garments do not have to 
be unfolded to find the owner's 
mame. Unmarked clothing cannot 
be traced through laundry and 
cleaners. Adhesive labels and mark- 
ing ink soon come off or wash out 
in machine laundering and drying 


We realize that a greater quant: |) 


ity of underwear, socks a stock - 
ings are asked for than “4 child 
might normally have at home. But 
please remember that clothing sent 
to the laundry one day cannot be 
returned and ready for wear the 
next day. With 400 children to do 
laundry for it is impossible to have 
articles back in less than a week 
Houseparents have no facilities for 
hand laundering or drying. From 
the laundry. articles needing mend- 
ing go to the mending room which 
adds celay in hav.ng clothes re- 
turned to the restdence. 

It ts a condition of enrolment in 
this school that parents or guard- 
fans supply the required clothing. 
Parents continue to receive Family 
Allowance for eligible children 
while in attendance at this school 
only so long as each child's needs 
are met. We are required to report 
to the Family Allowance Board 
parents who do not take care of 
their child's needs —JGD. 

SS 


District Shop Teachers 

Attend Kingston Meet 

Teachers of industrial arts from 
district schools attended the regional 
mecting in Kingston on Saturday 
Shop instructors Douglas Foley of 
St. Michael's, A. Nightingale of 
Quinte Secondary School. and J. W 
Hoduson of the O.S.D. attended 
from Belleville 

Others in attendance included J 
Doran of Marmora, R. Wilson of 


ee 
g 


at the 


Ontario School for the Deaf 


Wednesday, 


Afternoon—1:15-5:00 


June 4, 1958 


Evening—7:00- 


1:15—2:50—Visit to Academic Classes 


o— 


Fashion Show and Programme in the 


School Auditorium 
3:30—5:00—Afternoon Tea in the Home Economics 


Room 


Exhibition of Pupils’ Work 


from the 
ACADEMIC AND VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


in the 


O.S.D. GYMNASIUM 3 


3:45—5:00—Display of Vocational 


and and 


7:00—9:30 
7:30— 
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Academic Work. 
Gymnastic Display 


£ 


S 
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| together. 
@| the four children whose parents | 
|, |could not attend. 


pance. G. Clement 2nd R. Suther- | 
land of Picton. 

int a visit to the research | 
laboratories of the Aluminum Com- } 
pany of Canada for instruction in 
aium.num welding end soderin:, a 
buoinc.s meeting was held in a 
ston school shop. Shop projects at | 
var.ous levels were discussed A de- 
monstrat.on of the 

n etching for classroams 

This region leads ail others 
the sctuns up of a li 
ed shop project wor! 
mation eis, which are os parti- 
cular value to less experienced shop 
teachers. 


in 
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The Play in Pictures and 
Movies 

Elsewhere in this issue are a 
number of pictures showing scenes 
frcm this year's school play, The 
Princess Who Never Smiled. Al- 
thoush the account of the play| 
was given in detail in last month's 
issue, the pictures were mot ready 
at press ume and are presented in 
| this issue. 

As usual the play was rewritten 
by Mr. Gordon for filming in a 
shorter mov.c version. and on Mon- 
day April Mr. Gordon and hus | 
| pupil technicians “shot” the movie | 
version in colour. When the {iim 
is dev ped and edited it will be 
shown at the school to the stud- 
ents. The players always loox for- 
ward to seeing themselves as others 
have seen them. 

nae aS 
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Catholic Pupils Receive First 
Holy Communion | 
Eleven Junior pupils received tht 
First Holy Communion in St. Mic 
hael's Roman Catholic £hurch. Bi 
seville. on Sunday, May’ 4 


The class of four irls and seven | 
boys consisted of: Suzanne Dube. 
Angela Hagen. Dale Kasarda, Jean- 
nine Larocheile. 
Aleksander B: 
Wayne Goulet. 
Patterson and Danny Wojcik 


Frappier. | 


Mrs. Bertha Lynch was in charge } 
of the group for confessions at 2:00} 
pm. on Saturday. May 3. Several 


they took charge of the: 

on Sunday morning a 

Mass. parents and children recei 
Mrs. Lynch accompanied 


At 1:30 pm. the group returned | 


| to the church for enrolment in the | skirt: 


Scapular, Follow! 


All 
|@ group picture was taken of the: } 


| this 
Teddy | be 


Graduation Exercises 
in the 
School Auditorium 


Tuesday, June 17, 1958 


1.30 p.m. 


Ontario School for the Deaf 
Belleville--Ontario 


| 


hearing and deaf children standinz 
im front of the altar. 

As this is the most important event 

in the ea life of the child, it was 

ratifying to the superintendent and 
teachers to see so many parents and 
cther relatives present for the oc- 
casion. The parents attending were 
Mr. and Mrs. Basher, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bril, Mr. snd Mrs. Frappier, Mr. 
Goulet, Mr. and Mrs. Kasarda, Mr 
and Mrs. Patterson, Mr. and Mrs 
Wojcik. 

Since meny of these people travel- 
led great distances. we appreciate the 
efforts they made to brin: added 
Joy to the First Communicants. 


Editor's Note— 

In the April issue of the Canadian 
we reprinted from the Florida School 
Herald an excellent article by Dr 
Mildred A. Groht, entitled “Basic 
Qualifications of a Teacher of the 
Deaf". We omitted to acknowledge 
that this article originally appeared 
in The Volta Review, January "1957 
As many of our readers know. The 
Volta Review is the official publica- 
tion of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf. Inc.. and 
contains many fine articles of interest 
to parents and educators of deaf 
children. We are indebted to its editor 
and to Dr. Groht for the above 
mentioned article. GD 


Senior Sewing. 
Mrs. Mary Vincent 


We are coming to the close of 
another very happy and educational 
year in the senior sewing room, 

The girls who came to the senior 


‘room for the first time, this year, 


have 
skirts 


completed their blouses and 
and many other projects 


| whch they have undertaken. Many 


ef the children have had experience 
in maki preads, drapes and other 
schyo! projects. 

The play was of great interest 
year. We made about fifty 
costumes. the highlight. of courrse 
¢ wedding dress and brides- 
dresses. Many hours of 
¢ and imagination went 


The senior girls are looking for- 

rd to wearing their white gra- 

ation dresses which are now be- 
-ng made in the sewing room. 

We a: looking torward to the 
fashion show on Visitors’ Day, The 
irls have made some very lovely 
garments such as dresses, blouses. 
slacks. shorts, coats and many 
others. Most of the girls will take 
art in this event. 
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Agriculture & Mechanics 
Shop 


Mr. J. W. Hopcson 


Last October, in making a review 
of the Fall work and plans for 
Winter shop: activity, our readers 
Icarned of our proposed metal lathe 
work and the series of information 
and work sheets being developed 
Now as we look back on the year 
even the most optinistic plans seem 
to have been more than realized. 


Close to one hundred s-parate 
instruction sheets have been pre- 
pared ranging from eleven pages of 
illustrations of various classes of 
shop tools for language, through in- 
structions on measuring, forming 
metal and operation of a micro- 
meter, to a final fifteen sheets on 
machine shop projects. The sheet- 
metal sheets take the pupils from 
the simplest cookie cutters through 
to complicated double seaming. 
drop wiring and Irish lock protects 
Then come filing projects a:d or- 
namental iron work for co-ordi- 
nation training. A series of metal 
work projects of increasing difficulty 
follows. 


How is all this being used. you 
ask? Each boy has a complete set 
of sheets, since some advanced pro- 
Jects require reference back to earl- 
jer work. The beginning boys, each 
working at his own rate, make Cer- 
tain simple compulsory projects 
then are required to make one from 
a sheet having several choices 
varying in difficulty, Projects in- 
volving new steps are done by each. 
and the lads with greater aptitude 
are encouraged to attempt the more 
difficult version of the project. (For 
this we have 14 and 14A, 15 and 
15A etc.) The second year boys were 
started on the more difficult projects 
and went on to build for the school 
kitchen and school farm. such items 
as perforated trays for the pressure 
cooker, covered metal bread boxes 
and several self-feeders for the 
farm's weaning pigs. The boy and 
teacher examine each project to- 
gether at the start and at times as 
work progresses. Any problems or 
errors are thus tackled as they ap- 
pear but as much as possible the 
pupil is encouraged to think out his 
work. 


After Christmas the pupils began 
on the series of mild steel projects. 
each more difficult and requiring ac- 
curate workmanship. They began *o 
learn the use of the oxy-acetylene 
welding equipment since these pro- 
jects require more and more weld- 
ing. 


Without being conscious of it the 
pupils have been learning to read 
plans, since nearly all drawings are 
to scale and often show different 
views. The advanced projects are 
made from quite complicated draw- 
ings which require close study. 
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One of the most encouraging as- 
pects has been the very great 
number of times when che boys have 
requested to take their project books 
to residence over night. 


The new course is not complete. 
There are many alternate projects 
to be developed and some improve- 
ments added to the present sheets, 
however, the over-all result has been 
most gratifying. The projects are of 
better quality, and there has been 
much practice in plan reading and 
following detailed written instruc- 
tions. 


As mentioned last Fall, the three 
full-time vocational boys were to 
be given an opportunity to do metal 
lathe work if they could master the 
Arithmetic problems of the lathe 
dials and the micrometer. 


Our one lathe became operational 
in mid-November and with the ex- 
ception of threading, which only one 
pupil has not done, all haye reach- 
ed our objective. They learned turn- 
ing, boring, tapering and knurling. 
Their projects are very creditable 
for the five months in which they 
have been learning the work. While 
awaiting their turn on the lathe 
they did other advanced metal pro- 
jects, welding practice and much 
repair and development work on 
school projects including the re- 
building of one side of the farm 
“hoosier” wagon and the soft-ball 
backstops. The second set of oxy-a- 
cetylene equipment has allowed the 
senior boys uninterrupted cutting 
and welding facilities while the 
younger pupils were learning on the 
smaller torches. 

After a comparatively mild but 
snowy Winter the perennials and 
shrubs seem to have come through 
well. We had no more than fifteen 
inches of snow on the ground and 
only a few times below zero. The 
expansion programme has only af- 
fected our landscaping work at the 
Junior Residence and where new 
connecting trunk lines were instal- 
led. Just what share the boys will 
take in the future grounds care is 
uncertain. We anticipate that the 
new buildings will be as beautiful 
outside as in. 

The class members have been 
Austin Barron, Gerald Griffore, 
Kenneth Yates, Bruce Williams, 
Herbert Alton. Larry Jakeman, Dan- 
iel Bisson, Barry Flatt, Paul Larabie, 
Gilles Delinelle. Thomas Racine, 
Donald Richardson, Steve Chontos, 
James Henderson, Raymond Baker. 
Fred Clarkson, Bruce Newton and 
Donald Troupe. 

Once more some of these young men 
will be going out into the world of 
work, We should wish them well 
and trust that what they have learn- 
ed in school and in this shop will 
be a good foundation on which to 
build their futures. 

J. W. Hodgson. 


Home Economics 


1 & 
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Birthday Dinner 

On the sixteenth of April, we had 
a birthday dinner and invited some 
senior pupils to the Home Economics 
room at 11:15 a.m. 

I was the hostess and Geraldine 
O'Dell and Barbara Beaumont were 
servers. I made an angel cake on 
Tuesday and kept it for the birthday 
dinner. 


The guests were Anita Jackson, 
Donald Troupe, Peter Grant, Joan 
Ison, Annabelle Cronk, June Braden, 
Arnold Enman and Eugene LeBlanc. 


tomato juice cocktail, Swiss steak, 
fluffy rice. spinach, celery, andtdate 
cream pie. Barbara served some tea 
to them and Geraldine passed sugar 
and milk. I Ut the candles on 
the cake and they blew them out. 
Then I passed the cake. 

They had a delicious dinner and 
said, “Good-bye” to Miss Daly and 
L —Doune Clary, G.C. 


Birthday Dinner 

Two weeks ago on May 7, 1958, 
Agnes and Barbara served a birthday 
dinner. I was the hostess. They made 
a New England Boiled Dinner. Cath- 
erine and Anita made hot cornmeal 
muffins. Beth made a rhubarb pie. 
I made a sponge cake. Agnes made 
some tea for them. I welcomed 
Richard Csabi, Peter Morden, Bill 
Conley, Roberta Ferguson, Sharon 
Duffin, Susan Cooper, Lance Huff 
and Carol MacLeod. They went to 
the living room for awhile. Then I 
told them to please come to the din- 
ing room. They had a good meal. 
Miss Daly and I shook hands with 
them to say “Good-Bye". Miss Daly 
went to the other dining room. Agnes, 
Barbara and I ate after serving them. 
—Marilyn Bishop, F.T.V 


Birthday Dinner 

I invited some Senior students for 
the birthday dinner on April 23 in 
the morning at 11:15 o'clock. I was 
the hostess. 

The eight students were Pauline 
Tschirthart, Ruth Kayorie, Michael 
Devlin, Margaret Schneller, Bernice 
Spence, Raymond Baker, Murray 
Robinson and Gary Davidson. 

Marilyn Bishop and Anita Jackson 
served the dinner. We said grace, 
then the students put paper bonnets 
on their heads. We laughed but they 
looked so cute. 

Grapefruit halves with cherries 
were on the table. Then they were 
served bacon and broiled pineapple, 
parsley potatoes and glazed parsnips 
and rice pudding. I lit the candles 
and I passed the cake and some 
students blew them out, then I cut 
the cake. I had made an angel cake. 
Anita had iced it. They, also, were 
served coffee or water. I enjoyed ser- 
ving them at the Birthday Dinner. 

—Diane Warlow, G.C. 


The Birthday Dinner 

Paul Larabie, David Harvie, Gerald 
Griffore, Marilyn Palmer, Beth 
Wright and Gloria Schneider came 
to the Home Economics room for 
their birthday dinner at 11:15 a.m. 
on Wednesday, May 14, 1958. Marilyn 
Bishop and Anita Jackson were ser- 
ving. I was the hostess. I had made 
an angel cake and iced it with seven- 
minute icing. 

Some other girls cooked peas and 
made creamed potatoes, scalloped 
tomatoes with crouton and crepe 
suzettes. Marilyn and Anita pared the 
oranges and sliced them, then put 
them on the glass plates. 

The guests ate orange slices, liver 
and bacon, peas, creamed potatoes, 
scalloped tomatoes with croutons, 
crepe suzettes and orange sauce and 
they drank coffee or water. They 
thanked us for a lovely birthday 
dinner and said, “Good-bye” to us. 

~Barbara Beaumont, F.T.V. 


‘We served the dinner consisting of 


Senior School 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Mrs, V. FArRMan 


John Franklin 

There were many explorers who 
tried to find the north-west passage 
to Asia after William Baffin. More 
than 50 expeditions had been made. 

About 200 years later an expedition 
was sent out by the British govern- 
ment. John Franklin was the leader. 
The expedition started in 1819. They 
sailed across the Atlantic Ocean into 
Hudson Bay and to a trading post 
on the west coast of Hudson Bay. 
They got food, a large boat, ammuni- 
tion and sonfe French guides to go 
with them. The party of men start- 
ed west. They had to portage many 
Umes over the land. 

Soon the weather got very cold 
and ice formed in the rivers and 
lakes. They had to travel by sleighs 
and snowshoes. Food became scarce. 
Finally they reached Cumberland 
House, another trading post. Frank- 
lin and two other men did not stay 
there for the winter. They started 
off alone to go to Lake Athabaska. 
In the spring the rest of the men 
went to Lake Athabaska, too. 

The summer was very short. Frank- 
lin and his men had only gone 550 
miles during the summer. It began to 
get cold so they had to get ready 
for winter. 

Fort Enterprise was the name that 
Franklin and his men named their 
new home. They gathered food for 
the winter. The winter was long and 
cold. 

Early in the spring the French 
guides and Indians built two large 
canoes. An Indian chief promised to 
stay at the fort and get food and 
-irewood for the winter. The explorers 
travelled by canoe and portage tw 
Coppermine River and on to the shore 
of the Arctic Ocean. They saw deer. 
bears, white foxes, swans, geese, seals. 
and fish. They went 500 miles alon: 
the shore. Winter was coming so 
Franklin and his men started back 
to Fort Enterprise. 

When Franklin and his men got 
back to Fort Enterprise the Indian 
chief had left and the men had noth- 
ing to eat except a soup made from 
deer skins and old leather. Two of, 
the men died. One day three Indians 
came to the fort. They got food for 
the sick men and saved their lives. 
When the men were strong enough 
they went back to Hudson Bay 
Franklin sailed back to England after 
almost three years. 

—Zenon Stus, 1A Sr 


The Soviet and American 
Satellites 

The Russiaris announced that the 
first Soviet artificial satellite. Sputnik 
had been successfully launched in 
outer space on October 4th 1957. It 
revolved around the earth about 
every 1'2 hours and girdled there 
15 times each day. Sputnik I was a 
sphere about 22 inches in diameter 
and weighed approximately 185 
pounds. It had an altitude of about 
560 miles above the earth and travel- 
led 18,000 miles per hour. It carried 
batteries for its two radio transmit- 
ters and scientific instruments and 


(Continued on page 6) 


Junior School 


PREPARATORY I SR. 
Mas. M. A. EAGLE 
Ricky Battams got roller skates, 

when she was home for Easter. She 

roller skates outside at the resi- 
dence. 


Michele Loiselle bought a doll’s 
bottle when we went downtown. She 
plays with it and her doll at the 
residence. 


Rosalind Smithers got a big Easter 
bunny in a box from home. It was 
broken. Rosalind lkes to play on 
the glider outside. 


Brenda Slater went home for 
Easter. She had fun telling us about 
her new baby sister. 


Jo-Ann Faber went home for 
Easter, too. She got roller skates. 
She roller skates outside these warm 
sunny days. 


Denny Warren has many toy cars, 
trucks and airplanes. He likes to 
lay with them. 


Karl Sugden enjoyed our trip 
downtown. He bought a little air- 
plane. 


Norman Durham gets many boxes 
and books from home. He likes to 
share his things with the girls and 
boys. He looks at his books at school. 


Wayne Wilson likes to watch 
television. He sees Mickey Mouse, 
Fury, Zorro and Lassie. He likes 
Zorro best. 


Danny Roberts likes to play out- 
side. He rides on his tricycle and 
plays on the swings and the jungle 
gym. 

—+—. 
PREPARATORY I SR. C. 
Miss Suretey Boyce 
The Play 
The name of the play was “The 
Princess Who Never Smiled.” Thurs- 
day we went to the aulditorlum. We 

saw the play, We liked it. 
—Patrick Hyland 


The Minstrel 
The minstrel wore green, orange, 
red, yellow, purple and blue tunic, hat 
and shoes. He played a banjo. 
—Tex Scharfe. 


The Princess 
The Princess was a pretty girl. She 
wore a pink dress, She never smiled. 
—Connie Henning. 


The Queen 
The Queen was the Princess’ 
mother. She wore a blue dress. 
—Patsy Gayler. 


The King 
The King was the Princess’ father. 
He wore a yellow and blue shirt and 
pants. —Henry Fountain. 


The Knights 
Two Knights rode horses. They 
fought. One knight won. 
—Jimmy Dochuk. 


The Strong Man 

The strong man wore a green tunic. 

He picked up a heavy barbell. He 
picked up the little boy. ~ 

—Myles McDonald. 


The Little Boy 
The little boy-wore a white shirt 

and brown pants. He picked up the 

barbell. He ran. 

—Lucienne Thibeult. 


The Magician 
‘The magician wore a black cape. He 
made a bird, a rabbit and many 
scarves. —Jimmy Richardson. 


The Goose 
The goose was gold. Many boys and 


girls stuck to the goose. The 
princess laughed. —Lynda Dyke. 
The Wedding 


The Princess married the*boy with 


PREPARATORY 1 B. 
Miss W. MALONEY 
A man gave us some long sticks. 
The man’s name is Bob. We went 
to Mr. Hodgson’s shop. We saw some 
big boys working. The boys talked 
to us. The boys looked at the sticks. 
Mr. Hodgson gave us string. We 
made kites. I made a little kite. 
—Bohdan Czaban. 


Yesterday morning I got a letter. 
Mother and Father sent me some 
money. Miss Maloney and I went 
downtown on the bus. I had on my 
yood trousers, shirt, coat and shoes. 
Miss Maloney and I went in a rest- 
aurant We ate ice cream. We saw 
Miss Shannon, John, Brian and 
Albert. I bought a yellow yo yo and 
some Easter eggs. I came to school 
on the bus. 

—Clyde Jourdin. 


I did not go home for Easter. 
Mother and Father sent me a box. 
Mrs. Graham and the boys and girls 
came to our class. My brother Bob- 
by came. Bobby helped me open the 
box. We got Easter eggs, chocolate 
chickens, rabbits, a top, a telephone 
and painted eggs. We played with 
the top, —Margaret Lafleche 


I got a big box from Mother. I got 

Q gray coat, a purse, socks and @ 

skipping rope. To-day I got a letter 

and some money. Miss Maloney and 

I will go downtown. I will buy some 
alleys, a doll and a comb. 

Gladys Annable 


Mother and Father came to school 
Mother talked to Miss Maloney. I 
went home for Easter. 
Father and I went to Jim and Mary's 
house. We ate hot dogs. I helped 
Mother iron clothes. I watched 
television. I came to school. 

—David Roe. 


It is spring. Many flowers grow 
in the spring. One day we went 
outside. We looked at some flowers 
by the window. They are crocuses. 
We saw some small snowdrops ari 
some daffodils. We made yellow 
and white daffodils. 

—Glen Deacon. 


Friday afternoon Miss Shannon. 


Miss Farrell, Mrs. Chapelle, Miss 
Chapetle and many boys and girls 
went to church on the bus. I look- 
ed at the pretty pictures and sta- 
tues. I prayed. We came to school 
on the bus. We laughed on the bus. 

—Karen Biederman 


My sister Elizabeth, Bohdon C. 
and I went home for Easter. My 
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the goose. She wore a white dress 


Mothery, 


mother and father and Billy Czaban 
came to school. We drove home in 
Father's blue car. We ate supper 
in a restaurant. I had fun at home. 
I saw a movie. I came to school on 
Monday. —Bobby Dueck. 


Thursday afternoon Miss Maloney 
and f looked out the window. We 
saw Daddy’s brown and white car. 
I was happy. I jumped up and down. 
I went home for Easter. I got an 
orange rabbit's foot, a book and a 
pencil. Billy L. and I made a kite. 
We flew the kite. —Michael Lisson. 


\ This month Glen, Miss Maloney 


and veil. Asko and Tex cai the | und I will have birthdays. Miss Mal- 
veil. —Philip GSourn. | ohey will buy a big birthday cake, 
—_—_+——_ ice cream and pop. We will play 


bingo and guess who. Miss Maloney 
will take pictures. Perhaps we’ will 
go to Miss Maloney's home on the 
bus. —Danny Houston. 


—_+—_. 


PREPARATORY It JR. 
Miss M. Nicuor 
On Thursday afternoon, April 3, 
I did not come to school. Mr. Snyder 
came to the residence. He took 
Gloria and me home to Waterloo. 
Iwas happy to see Mother and 
Doreen. We have a budgie bird at 
home. His name is Pete. He is yel- 
iow. He sat on my finger. I put a 
cloth over Pete's cage at night. In 
the morning I took of the cloth. 
Pete flew out of the cage. He flew 
around the roorn. 
—Gerald Wideman. 


Pat lent me his tricycle. I rode 
it. Wayne lent me his blue and 
white pinwheel. I played with it. Ger- 
ald, Teddy, Wayne and I played with 
a football. We watched Zorro on tel- 
evison. The boys like Zorro. Gerald, 
Wayne, Norman and I played Zorro. 
Wayne was Zorro. We had fun. 

—Douglas Basher. 


One day after school Norman. 
Aleksander and I went to Miss Daly's 
room. We washed our hands. We 
looked at books. We ate potatoes. 
carrots. peas, salad. bread and butter 
and chocolate pudding. We said. 
“Thank you.” —Bobby Lansing. 


‘Thursday afternoon, April 13, I 
did not come to school. I waited in 
the residence. My family came in a 
car. They took Beverley and me 
home to Midland. Beverley and I 
were happy to see our baby sister. 
Her name is Kim. She has yellow 
hair and brown eyes. She is growing. 
I held her on my: lap. I gave her 
her bottle. —Bregda Bowen. 


One day Miss Nichol went to the 
Dominion Store. She bought twelve 
eggs. She went to Woolworth’s. She 
bought a bag of green cellophane, 
Easter egg colors, and three little 
chicks. After supper Miss Nichol 
cooked the eggs. In the morning she 
brought them to school. In the 
afternoon we colored them. We put 
the cellophane. eggs, and chicks in 
a basket. They were pretty. 
—Suzanne Dube. 


On Good Friday, in the afternoon 
we went to church. We were in 
church a long time. Saturday morn- 
ing I got a box from my family. I 
was happy. Saturday afternoon Mrs. 
Cumbley took the boys to the movies. 
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Belle Theatre. We saw Woody Wood- 
pecker, Song of the South and 
Bambi. Sunday morning we went 
to church in the bus because it rain- 
ed. Monday morning we did not 
come to school because it was Easter 
Monday. In the afternoon Miss Mc- 
Evoy took the boys to the: Belle. we 
saw “Old Yeller.” 

—Aleksander Brill. 


Thursday afternoon, April 13, our 
class had an Easter party. ae Nic: 
hol hid Easter eggs. We fo: them. 
We ate rabbit candy, rabbit cookies 
and bird cookies. We drank straw- 
berry freshie. We did not have ice- 
cream because the frig was locked. 
Mrs. Quinn had the key. She was 
downtown. On Wednesday afternoon 
Mrs. Quinn gave Miss Nichol a key. 
Miss Nichol got the ice-cream. We 
ate it in kreem cups. It was de- 
licious. 


—Jeannie Larochelle. 


Daddy, Joy and Sharon came in a 
new car. We went away. We stop- 
ped for supper in Oshawa. I had a 
sandwich and pop. We stayed in a 
motel. We slept in number 18. 
Mother and Daddy gave me a bu!l 
dozer and a kite. I am happy. 
—Robert Lanz. 


Mother and Daddy came at Easter. 
They took Betty Rowan, Peter and 
me to Peterborough. Saturday morn- 
ing Mother, Daddy, Peter and I went 
in a car. We went to Hamilton. We 
went to a friend's house. A boy, a 
baby gir!, their mother and daddy 
visited with us. We watched tel- 
evision. We went to movies. My 
father gave Peter and me new fishing 
Poles. We were happy. 

—Leslie Sicoli. 
/* 


Thursday afternoon, April 3, 
Mother, Daddy, Grandma, Adrienne 
and Edmond came to school. Mother 
gave me a box and a card for Miss 
Nichol, I gave them to her. She 
“Thank you" to me. Motaer 
. Grandma, Adrienne, Edmond” 
and I went to Toronto. We slept in 


We rode in a bus. We went to the 


a motel. Mother bought a toy tiger 
for me. I like it. We went to the 
movies. We saw “Old Yeller/" We 
went to church on Easter day 
norn:ng. We came back to Belleville. 
Mon iay afternoon I said “Good-bye” 
to my family. We had a good time at 
Easter. —Norman Frappier. 


Grandma’ and Grandpa came: to 
see me at Easter. They took me down 
town. Grandpa bought a toy taxi 
for me. I bought a blue and white 
cap. I paid twenty-five cents for it. 

I sot a letter from Mother. The 
men in the meat store gave her nine 
baby chicks. Three chicks are for 
Donna. Three are for Terry and three 
are for me. I was surprisd and hap- 
py about the chicks. 

—Wayne Walker. 


Tuesday afternoon April 18, we 
went to the residence. We waited 
a long time for the bus. After awhile 
it came. The Brownie got in the 
bus. We went to the Arena. Miss 
Fox, Miss Shantz, Miss Munro and 
Mrs. Ru‘t?n went with us. We skated. 
Some hearing Brownies skated with 
us. They are our friends. We drank 


chocolate milk. We came back to 
the residence in the bus. We had a 
good time at the Arena. 

‘ —Betty Fitchett. 
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Princess Louise—Doune Clary, Hans (Prince Charming)— 
Gerry Sullivan, Train Bearers—T. Scharfe, A. Marttinen, 
Guards—A. Enman, B. Williams, B. Parliament, B. Eynon, 
S. Chontos, J. Cyopeck. . 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


A news release from the Alezander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


Vacation time is just ahead, Those 
long, lazy, hot days will soon stretch 
out like a never-ending holiday 
for children out of school. But, 
summer vacations, like all good 
things, will come to an end—and 
then it will be back to school again! 
If children have “forgotten” too 
much during the summer, teachers 
will have to spend too much time 
in a review period. 

Pupils at home, away from school 
and classes for the summer, do not 
have to lose ground if their parents 
do some careful planning to inte- 
grate their deaf children into the 
routine of family life. Parents can 
help their children during vacation. 
not so much by teaching as by 
making daily living a part of their 
educational experience. All of you 
parents are familiar by now with 
the admonition to “talk. talk, talk,” 
but with the children away from 
home most of the year, you may 
have to remind yourselves of this 
axiom. 

As a beginning. you can talk over 
the daily plans, which can include 
such activities as household chores, 
running errands, cooking. shopping 
and all the other things that go to 
make up the day’s activities. Don't 
assume that a deaf child under- 
stands all circumstances. Be sure 
that you know that he does under- 
stand. 


* Shopping for groceries can, be an 
opportunity for practice in lip- 
reading and in arithmetic. In the 
supermarket your child can “shop” 
for all of the items on your list and 
can compare prices. contents, 
weights, etc. 

If at all possible, let your child 
run errands and make some small 
purchases. What better way to lecrn 
about making change? For instance, 
does your child know that 25 cents 
can equal two dimes and a nickel, 
three nickels and a dime, or five 
nickels? Does he know how much 
chang? he should get from a dollar 
if he buys a 35 cent magazine? 

‘There are so many ways to learn 
at home. Children can help with 
household chores and thereby learn 
many things in an easy natural way. 
Counting and putting away the laun- 


dry ts a good project, even for a 
young child. Paying the paperboy is 
another way of learning to make 
change, 

Have you tried letting your child 
help in the kitchen? Cooking has 
been regarded by many mothers as 
an excellent technique’ for keeping 
up with lipreading. The kitchen is 
a good place to learn the difference 
between a quart and a pint, how 
many eggs In a dozen, how to read a 
thermometer and many other things. 

Hobbies can furnish mental as well 
as physical activity. If your child 
has the museum approach, he may 
want to collect such things as post 
cards, rocks, buttons, dolls, coins or 
stamps. Or he may want to make 
things perhaps from the many model 
kits available. Any of these will help 
him to express himself. They can 
arouse his interest in reading and 
increase his vocabulary. They can 
also give you an insight into your 
child's interests that you might not 
otherwise learn. Let him do as much 
as he can by himself, but show an 
interest and let him know that you 
are ready to lend a helping hand if 
he needs you. 

Are you taking a trip? Letting your 
child help you plan will give him a 
chance to learn a little geography. 
He can mark the route on a map, 
estimate the mileage, watch for the 
highway markings if you are travel- 
ling by car. You can make a game of 
such simple things as watching for 
license plates of different states. An 
older child can keep an expense 
account of the trip. This might be a 
good opportuity to show how to use 
time tables and schedules. 

Vacations at home can be fun for 
all the family. Mrs. Isatah Scheeline 
mother of a deaf daughter, has 
written an article, “Home From 
School,” for the June 1958 issue of 
the Volta Review, published at 1537 
35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
In it she tells of their own family 
exeriences. 

—— 
A passing motorist gallantly stopped 
to change a tire for a lady standing 
helplessly near her car at the side 
of the highway. When he had made 
the change and was about to lower 
the jack, the lady cautioned him: 
“Please let it down easy—my hus- 
band’s asleep in the back seat.” 
—Ex. 


Alexander Graham Bell 
Association Summer Meeting 


Pre-registration is now underway 
for the 23rd Summer Meeting of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the deaf, to be held June 
22-27, Pittsburgh, Pa. The five-day 
program will inchide such speakers 
as Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Direc- 
tor, Central Institute for the Deaf; 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Executive Dir- 
ector, Gordon D. Hoople Hearing & 
Speech Center, Syracuse Univ.; Dr. 
Freeman McConnell, Director, Bill 
Wilkerson Hearing & Speech Center, 
Vanderbilt Univ. and Dr. Robert 
Frisina, Director, Hearing and Spe- 
ech Center, Gallaudet College. The 
Rev. Fr. Bernard Tervoort, of the 
School for the Deaf, St. Michiels- 
gestel, The Netherlands, will also 
speak. 

Of special interest to parents will 
be a one-day session devoted to the 
organization of the newly formed 
Parents’ Section of the Association. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Hardy, Director, Hearing 
and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Parents will elect officers 
and plan action to improve the edu- 
cation of deaf children. 


Natural Language For Deaf 
Children 


Dr. Mildred Groht, principal of 
Lexington School for the Deaf, has 
just written a book on language. 
Natural Language for Deaf Children 
explains Dr. Groht’s philosophy of 
teaching and desribes her classroom 
methods. A teacher of the deaf for 
a number of years before she be- 
came head of the teacher-training 
department at Lexington, Dr. Groht 
understands the problems of tea- 
chers. The book 1s being published 
by the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf, 1537 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 
Order received before the book come 
off the press in June will be filled 
at $5.00, plus 12 cents for mailing. 
The regular price of the book will 
be $5.50, plus 12 cents for mailing. 

—_+—_. 


“Roundabouts” Reorganized 

The Roundabout groups, a valu- 
able service to parents, are being 
reorganized by the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf 
after a lapse of six years. The 
Roundabouts, abandoned in 1952 for 
financial reasons, are small groups 


of parents of deaf children joined 
together as a correspondence group. 


The groups are organized by the 
Association, and parents who request 
to join a group are matched as to 
age of child and range of interest. 
A staff member writes the first let- 
ter, introducing the parents, and 
starts the Roundabout on its cir- 
cult. Topics ‘for discussion can be 
introduced either by the staf 
member or by one of the parents. 


Operating in a round-robin fash- 
jon, the packet goes to each suc- 
ceeding name on the list and each 
parent adds a letter. The whole 
packet’ is then returned to the As- 
sociation where a new topic can 
be started and the letters sent on 
thelr way again. 


Any parent, older relative of a 
deaf child or teacher of the deaf who 
4s 4 regular member of the Associa- 
tion is eligible to join a Roundabout 
group. To remain in the group, 
membership in the Association must 
be maintained. A prime obligation 
of each member of these groups is 
to keep the letters moving. They 
should be held no longer than a 
week before they are forwarded. 


Parents who want to write to other 


‘parents about their child, or teachers 


desiring this type of fellowship with 
other teachers should write to Miss 
Mary K. Van Wyk, Executive Se- 
cretary, Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf, 1537 35th 
St.. N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 


—_+-—_—_ 
The Printer 


. .. ls a faithful servant, not only 
for those connected with the busi- 
ness, but also for the public at large. 
Without him what would be the 
state of the world at large? Why, 
‘tyrants and humbugs in all count- 
ries would have everything their 
own way. The printer 1s the friend 
of intelligence and thought; the 
friend of liberty, of freedom, of law. 
indeed the printer is the friend of 
every man who is the friend of 
order—the friend of every man that 
can read. Of all the inventions, of 
all the discoveries in science or art, 
of all the great results in the 
‘wonderful progress of mechanical 
energy and skill, the printer is the 
only product of civilization neces- 
sary to the existence of free man. 


—Charles Dickens. 


THE JOUSTERS IN COMBAT 


M. Brolley and W. Goodchild. 
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GUIDANCE-- Is It A Fad In Education? 


By H. R. BEATTIE, 


Superintendent of Special Services, 
Department of Education, 
Province of Ontario 


(An address delivered May 3, 1957 to the M: 


Guidance Association.) 


e Vocational 


Reprinted with special permission from The School Guidance Worker. 


Many movements with emphasis 
on a specific area have come into 
our educational system in the last 
fifty years, Their period of existence 
has varied considerably; some have 
lasted for many years, while others 
have had a very short life. Although 
our first thought 1s that they have 
come and gone, we miss the point 
unless we recognize that most things 
that did come in and gained our 
attention for a time, brought forth 
the best of leadership in various 
situations. Furthermore, we have ex- 
tracted from them the best that was 
in them, even though they lost their 
peculiar identity in our education 
system. 


Many non-educators and certain- 
ly some educators have looked upon 
this parade of seemingly new ideas 
with skepticism and, in some cases, 
scorn. They have loudly proclaimed 
that educators are incapable of for- 
mulating a basis philosophy and 
loudly declare that education ts fall- 
ing into the hands of faddists. 


But what is a fad? The Concise 
English Dictionary by Dr. Annandale 
defines a fad as “a favourite theory: 
crotchet; hobby." Looking further, 
we find a crotchet ts defined as 
peculiar turn of the mind; a whim 
or a fancy; a perverse conceit.” 
Therefore, I consider it would be 
satisfactory if we defined a fad as a 
favourite theory which is stubborn- 
ly supported by zealous enthus- 
lasts." 


Con this definition be applied to 
Guidance? Has it been a theory which 
hus been stubbornly and strenuously 
supported by certain zealous enthus- 
sists who saw therein, in some 
cases, not only something for per- 
‘nal gain, but also, in most cases. 
4 possibility to enrich and to make 
more effective the total educational 
vrogram? 

These questions can only be an- 
swered by a review of the past and 
an impartial study of the present 
status of the movement. Perhaps this 
tvpe of analysis can best be done 
by some person who, has not been 
closely identified with the movement. 
In spite of a close association with 
the movement and the possibility of a 
brejudiced attitude, I should like to 
attempt to do so. 

The exact beginnings of this 
movement cannot be precisely stated. 
There is evidence that, even in the 
earliest days of modern civilization. 
incidental guidance was a function 
of education. However, it was not 
until the twentieth century that 
kuidance became a “movement” in 


education. No single reason for this 
empnasis on so-called guidance can 


be given. Many factors contributed 
to the theory that herein was an 
area which needed attention, and 
which was necessary in public edu- 
cation. Certain identifiable factors 
are as follows: division of labour; 
raising of the age for compulsory 
school attendance; improved methods 
of identifying individual differences 
(at least in intelligence), which was 
given a tremendous impetus by the 
Intelligence testing for inductees in 
the Armed Services during the First 
World War; demands of industry 
for vocational training in our second- 
ary schools; and experimentation in 
the flelds of aptitudes and job a- 
nalyses. 


In those early days, as we look 
backward, it Is evident that guidance 
was a theory. The significant char- 
acteristic, however, was that it was 
not permitted to remain merely & 
point of view, as its earnest and 
ever zealous supporters were not 
easily discouraged, but strove, even 
against a rising tide of cynicism and 
ridicule, to transform this theory 
into reality. With only scant sup- 
port and inadequate tools for the 
job, their efforts seemed tireless. 
Gradually there began to appear in- 
dications that, in this new move- 
ment called guidance, there were 
possibilities of a greater impact up- 
on education than had ever been 
made by any other so-called move- 
ment in education. 

But it was evident that. in those 
early days, the guidance movement 
contained within itself the germs 
which could lead to its own destruc- 
tion. For example. there were certain 
enthusiasts, fired with missionary- 
minded zeal, who felt"that here was 
an opportunity to “reform” the 
youth of the day. Perhaps in some 
cases it was a case of disillusion- 
ment regarding the influence they 
expected to have in the teaching pro- 
fession. Although the sincerity of 
these zealots cannot be questioned. 
the effect was detrimental, but not 
sufficient to halt the forward progress 
of the movement. 

In any new venture, there is, al-| 
ways an attempt to seek quick an-| 
swers to problems. Guidance was no 
exception. Guidance personnel were 
faced with the tremendous problem 
of trying to fit youth into the oc- 
cupational world. Perhaps by some 
magical or secret formula, ways and 
means could be found whereby 
“square pegs could be placed in 
square holes.” Immediate results 
seemed necessary. It was a natural 
sequence that attempts would be 
made to specifically allot a young 
person to a particular job. Although 


many may say that it was necessary. 


this was a painful period which, for- 
tunately, did-not last too long. 


Perhaps one of the greatest dangers 
which infested the early days of the 
movement was a generally accepted 
belief that a fervent desire and a 
deep sincerity were higher qualifi- 
cations for a counselor than lengthy 
training and experience in the field. 
Furthermore, the movement suffered 
from the beliefs of certain individuals 
who strongly protested that the 
school guidance movement was un- 
willing to accept techniques and pro- 
cedures which had been proven suc- 
cessful in other situations. Although 
it is accepted that the schools have 
been hesitant to experiment and have 
too frequently refused even to eval- 
uate such techniques and procedures, 
it was fortunate that caution was 
observed, because it is a generally ac- 
cepted principle that what may be 
extremely helpful in one situation, 
may be harmful in another. 


Furthermore, there was a desire 
to establish programs overnight, 
Administrators felts that sufficient 
personnel with adequate time allot- 
ted would immediately result in a 
full-fledged program. Again, we seem- 
ed to forget that techniques and pro- 
cedures are valueless unless backed 
by a sound philosophy and an under- 
standing of the purpose of the work. 


These factors and others of similar 
nature did, to some degree, retard 
the forward progress of the move- 
ment. Perhaps they were merely the 
pains of growing up. Luckily, these 
conditions began to disappear. How- 
ever, they have not entirely disap- 
peared, and will always remain to 
some degree as deterrents to the 
progress of guidance. 


Fortunately, as these conditions 
tended to disappear. positive factors 
which tended to mould the work as 
an integral part of education grad- 
ually emerged. 


Among these was the ever-increa- 
sing support of administrators who 
saw therein assistance in solving 
many of their problems. Perhaps 
guidance might heip to solve the 
ever-present problem of motivation of 
pupils. If pupils were brought to the 
point where they had some vocational 
goal ‘through group and individual 
work in idance, the level of a- 
chievement might be raised. The 
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tions at the secondary school level 
raised problems in administration, 
as pupils must have some basis, other 
than casual interest, in choosing sub- 
Jects. These and other sftuations. 
which are obvious to all of us, forced 
administrators to seek some means 
of solution. Administrators began to 
hope that guidance might be helpful 
in the solution of these prolems, 


The early leaders, basing their 
contention upon their own feeling of 
inadequacy in many situations, began 
to clamour loudly for more training 
courses. Not only was there a de- 
mand for more instruction in tech- 
niques, but for a development of a 
philosophy upon which the work 
could be based. From this oft-expres- 
sed desire came the introduction of 
courses both on the undergraduate 
and graduate level, as well as the 
development of extensive in-service 
programs. Again, on the positive side, 
has been a constantly-evolving pro- 
grarh of evaluation and research. 


The greatest factor, in my estima- 
tion, has been the develcpment of 
the concept of “service” on the part 
of guidance personnel. It is fortunate 
indeed that in the last decade there 
has emerged the philosophy that 
guidance can be a service to ad- 
ministration, to teachers, to pupils, 
lo parents, a! to society. Tech- 
niques and procedures have come to 
be recoznized as essential, but only 
in relation to the contribution they 
make to the concept of service. Pupil 
analysis has come to be regarded 
not as an end in itself, but as a 
means of providing an understand- 
able and practical service. 


It ig correct to say that, in its 
early days, guidance was a fad, as 
it was a favourite theory which was 
stubbornly supported by zealous en- 
thusiasts who say therein, even if 
not always re¢ognized, an op- 
portunity to enrich and to make 
more effective the total educational 
program. It is my earnest belief that 
it is no longer a fad as it is rapidly 
becoming an integral part of the 
total educational program. We must 


to justify the hopes of its ardent 
supporters. the desires of school ad- 
mumistrators, and the faith of the 
xeneral public. 


—Reprinted from The School Guid- 
ance Worker. 


rapid increase in the number of op- 


The Manual Language of the Deaf 


By HADLEY W. SMITH, Recreation Supervisor 


Ever been intrigued at the sight | 
of two or more deaf persons holding 
an animated converation in “sign 
language”? 


While dining in restaurant, riding 
on a bus or walking along the street 
you've probably encountered folks 
engaged in conversation. 


Their fingers fly. gracefully com- 
bining the controlled signs and 
meaningful gestures. Accompanying 
facial expressions réflect under- 
standing. 


Everyone is inclined to puzzle and 
and marvel at the Yacility displayed 


| in this mysterious mode of commun- 


ication. 

Strictly speaking. “sign language” 
is a misnomer. If is more than sim- 
ply a language or signs and gestures. 
It also includes finger spelling (dac- 
tylology?, the formation of individ- 
ual letters of the alphabet into 
words by a skilled and standardized 
use of the digits. Such spelling 
makes up a large part of any manual 
conversation. 


remain Vigilant if-the movement is 
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O.S.D. Field Day—May 13. 


On May 13, the pupils of OSD. 
had their annual Track and Field 
meet. A record number of entries 
was seen in the boys’ events as it 
was a beautiful warm day for the 
occasion. 

‘The events got under way at 9:00 
a.m, and continued through until 
nearly 5:00 p.m. with an hour off 
for dinner. 

Ron Hartogsveld captured the 
senior boys’ trophy for the second 
year in a row and Andre Bourget 
was runner-up for the second con- 
secutive year. 

Jim Hawkins repeated as last 
year's intermediate champion and 
Donald Earle was runner-up. 

In the junior division, Gilbert 
Lillie won top honors with Adrian 
Ainsworth a close second. Bruce 
Fisher captured the juvenile trophy 
while Floyd Doxtator finished as run- 
ner-up. 

Three high jump records were 
broken in the boys’ divisions while 
several others although not broken 
were threatened. 

Following are the boys’ results and 
the winning times and marks. 


BOYS 
Juvenile: 


75 yards—Fisher, Doxtator, Russell. 

100 yards—Doxtator, Fisher. Dus- 
gan. 

Broad 
Martens. 

Softball 
Martens. 

High Jump—Martens, 
Fisher. 


Jump—Doxtator, Fisher. 


Throw—Dugean. F.sher. 


Doxtator. 


Junior: 
100 yards—Lillie. Ainsworth, 
De La Franier 


220 yards—Ainsworth, Csabi.| 
De La Franier 


440 yard—Gow, Ainsworth. Lillie 


Pole Vault—Wilson. Fournier. 
Lillie and Morden ‘Tied? 


High Jump—Lillie. De La Franier. 
Fournier 


Broad Jump—Lilie. Fournier, Ains- 
worth 


Hop. Step, Jump—Fournier, Gow. 
Ainsworth. 


Shot Put—Lillie. Ainsworth, Lacis. 
Discus—Lillie, Ainsworth, Lacts. 


Intermediate: 
100 yards—Earle, Hawkins, Brol- 
ley. 


220 yards—Henderson, 
Fowler. + 


440 yards—Hawkins, Eynon, Earle 


880 yards—Fowler. Hawkins, Wri- 
ght. 


High Jump—Earle, Fowler, Haw- 
kins. 


Broad Jump—Hawkins, Gregory. 
Earle. 


Hop, Step, Jump—Fowler. 
Wright. 


Pole Vault—Armes, Wright. Fowler. 


Hawkins. 


Eynon. 


Senior: 

100 yard dash—Wales, 
veld, Bourget. 

220 yard dash—Bourget, Hartogs- 
veld, Wales. 

440 yard dash—Wales, Hartozsveld. 
LeBlanc. 
880 
LeBlanc. 


Hartogs- 


yard dash—Wales, Reeve. 
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High Jump—Hartogsveld, Reeve, 
Bourget. 

Broad Jump—Hartogsveld, Bourget, 
LeBlanc. 

Hop, Step, Jump—Hartogsveld, 
Bourget, LeBlanc. 
Discus—Hartogsveld, 
LeBlanc. 

Shot Put—Bourget, Hartogsveld, 
LeBlanc. 
Pole 
Griffore. 


Bourget, 


Vault—Williams, LeBlanc, 


OSD. Recorps 
JUVENILE 


High Jump—Doxtator and Fisher 
(4 ft.. 2 in) former record (4 {t., 
1'z in) 


INTERMEDIATE 
High Jump—Earle (5 ft., 5 ind 
former record (5 ft., 2 in.) 


SENIOR 


Hich Jump—Hartogsveld, (5 ft. 
4 in.) former record (5 ft. 3 in.) 


GIRLS 

The annual track and field meet 
for O. S, D. was held on May 13th 
It was a fine sunny day, a day for 
breaking records. To comply with 
this the girls broke four records 
and tied one. Donna Mosher ran 
the junier 75 yard dash in 9.3 sec- 
onds breaking the old record of 9.4 
seconds. Linda Miller broke the 
record for the intermediate standing 
broad jump. jumping 6 feet 10% 
inches. The old record was 6 feet 9 
inches. Beth Wright ran the inter- 
mediate 75 yard dash in 9.8 second 
to tie the former record. Barbara 
Beaumont threw the softball 149 
feet 5 inches to break the old senior 
record of 134 feet. The senior relay 
team of Marlene Caldwell, Donna 
Roult, Evelyn Caldwell and Lucy 
Kasm broke the 220 relay record 
running it in 33.1 seconds over the 
old record of 34 seconds. 


Individual Championships: 

Senior Champion—M. Caldwell 
Senior Runner-up—B. Williams 
Intermediate Champion—B. Wright 
Intermediate Runner-up—P. Bishop 
Junior Champion—D. Mosher 


Junior Runners-up—S. Cooper and 
A Villa * 


Junior: 

50 yard dash—D. Mosher. E. 
Spark. A. Villa 

Softball throw —D. Mosher. B. 


Brennan, A. Hagen 


Standing broad jump—D. Mosher. 
A. Villa, E. Spark. 


75 yard dash—D. Mosher. L. 
Kirker. A. Villa. 


Running high jump—D. Mosher, 
S. Cooper. E Spark. 


Running broad jump—D. Mosher. 
D. Burford. A. Villa. 


Hop, step & jump—D. Mosher, 
S. Coozer, E. Spark. 


220 Relay—A. Villa. S Cooper. 
‘M. Gregg, D. Wilson 
Intermediate: 


Standing broad jump—L. Miller. 
B. Wright. P. Bishop. 

75 yard dash—B. Wright 
Massicotte, D. Lew. 

Hop. step & jump—B. Wright. P. 
Bishop. D. Lew. 

Running high jump—B. Wright, 
P. Bishop, R Massicotte 

Running broad jump—B. Wright. 
P. Eishop. M. Munsie. 


R. 


j population. This 


100 yard dash—B. Wright, R. 
Massicotte, L. Miller. 

220 Relay— D. Lew, M. Scheller. 
M. Edmunds. C. Ferguson. 


Senior: 

Standng broad jump—B, Will- 
jams, M. Bishop, M. Caldwell. 

75 yard dash—D. Roult, M. Cald- 
well, M. Bishop. 

Running high jump—M. Caldwell. 
B. Williams, B. Beaumont. 

Running broad jump—B. Will- 
jams, M. Caldwell, B. Beaumont 

Hop, step & jump—B. Williams, 
M. Caldwell, M. Bishop. 

100 yard dash—M. Caldwell, B. 
Williams, M. Bishop. 

220 Relay—M. Caldwell, D. Roult, 
E. Caldwell, L. Kasm. 


Eugene Fowler First 0.S.D. 
Competitor in Long 
Distance Run 

On Wednesday. May 14th the an- 
nual Ken Colling cross country run 
was held in Belleville. Twenty four 
runners from the Bay of Quinte 
high schools were entered in the 
race. 

For the first time in the history 
of the event, a boy from the Ontario 
School For The Deaf was entered 
and what a credit to the school 
he was! 

Although he finished seventh in 
the race ‘the first six received money 
awards!, the story does not cnd 
there. 

During the course of the race 
which was run midst a drizzling 
rain, Eugene slipped twice but got 
back on his feet to continue. Then 
at the three mile point, another 
runner slipped and fell. Fowler stop- 
ped, picked him up. then continued 
on his way. 

Jimm Green of Quinte Secondary 
School won the race in 20 minutes, 
14 seconds. Fowler in seventh spot, 
finished in 21 minutes 38 seconds. 
Had he not stopped he might have 
finished among the money winners. 

After the race, crests were award- 
ed to all those who completed the 
course. Of the twenty four boys who 
received awards. Eugene was greet- 
ed with the loudest applause from 
the three or four hundred students 
who attended the ceremony 

Our hats are off to Eugene Fowler 
for a job well done. We at the OS.D. 
are proud of him! 


0.S.D. Boys Guests on Army 
Day 

The 24th of May, 1954. was a day 
in which the army in Canada open- 
ed up their camps to the civilian 
lets the general 
public inside the many army camps 
to see what our army is doing. 

The Royal Canadiun School of 
Artillery for anti-aircraft at Picton, 
Ontariv, through the Commanding 
Officer, Lt. Col. Vincent, sent this 
schoo] an invitation to bring 40 
senior boys to see a firing demon- 
stration during army day. 

Mr. Demeza accepted this kind 
invitation and asked Mr. A. C. 
Stratton and myself if we would take 
40 boys to Picton to see the demon- 
stration. The programme was ar- 
ranged as follows: 

Leave the OSD. by bus at 8:30 
a.m. and go to Point Petrie to sec 
a firing demonstration. then to the 
main camp for dinner and following 
dinner back to the O. S. D. by bus. 


Mr. Stratton and I met the group 
of boys in front of the O.S.D. where 
Mr, Harris gave me a list of the 
boys who wanted to go. At 8:30 an 
army officer, Lt. Guy, arrived and 
told us a bus would be here in a few 
minutes. The bus arrived and we 
checked the boys on and we were 
on our way to Picton Army Camp. 
Lt. Guy stayed with us all day as a 
guide. Mr. Guy told me his home 
was in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and. he 
didn't find things very different 
here in Ontarlo from his home. Mr. 
Guy knew the School for the Deaf 
fairly well as he had played hockey 
and baseball against them. He was 
quite surprised at the size of the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. 


We went to Point Petrie and on 
getting out of the bus, we found 
there were many other persons and 
a place marked out for visitors to 
stand in and watch. 

Major Reynolds welcomed the 
group from the O. S. D. and told 
Lt. Guy where to take is. 

We saw two Light Anti-Alrcraft 
Batteries, R. C. A., set up ready for 
action. 

Lt. Col. Douglas frink, the 
Commanding Officer of the Ist L. A. 
A. Regt. R. C. A., welcomed the 
people and told us that in ten min- 
utes a plane would fly over with a 
target being towed behind it. The 
gunners would try and hit the target 
and if they were lucky the target 
would fall down into Lake Ontario 

The plane came over about 10 
tumes and three of the targets were 
shot down at 9000 to 10,000 yards 
‘5 miles) 

When the shoot was finished, we 
got into the bus and went to Picton 
Camp for a roast beef dinner and 
all the fixings. Maj. Reynolds met 
us in the mess hall and asked us 
if we had enjoyed the day. I told 
him that we appreciated his inv 
tation very much pecause it was the 


only way that most of the boys 
would ever see inside an Army 
Camp. 


We returned to the OS.D. and 
the boys thanked Lt. Guy for a good 
outing. —R. H. Vaughan 


Graduating Classes in Home 


Economies 
Marlene Caldwell, Donna Ro: 
Nancy Moon, Betty Williams 


Lillian Kluba, Diane Warlow, Doune 
Clary, Barbara Beaumont, Marilyn 
Bishop and Agnes Galea worked 


individually during this their fth 
year in Home Economics. 
Each cne made a plain cake. 3 


sponge cake and an angel cake for 
the birthday dinners. Each prepared 
and served an afternoon tea and 
nine preakfasts. 

Marilyn, Lillian, Nancy. Diane. 
Doune and Betty prepared nie 
luncheons: Marlene and Donna. 
eight und Barbara, five. 

Barbara; Nancy, Coune, Diane 
and Agnes canned touwatoes, ground 
cherries and pears and made crab- 
apple Jelly. Lillian, Nancy and 
Betty canned pineapple. 

Lillian completed part of the read- 
ing course. 

Betty and Lillian each prepared 
and served a dinner which was 
attended by several teachers wh? 
gave up their noon hour to help 
the girls. 


We want to thank the people. 
alo, who made the afternoon teas 
worth while experiences for us. 


Junior School 
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PREPARATORY I SB. B 
Miss H. M. KEeLer 
1 sat in a big chair. I bowed to a 
girl. I rode on the bus. 
—Stephen Byers. 


1 wrote many words. I drew many 
pictures. I sat on a rocking-horse. 
—Susanne Fournier. 


I got a big box from home. I gave 
cookies to the girls and boys. They 
said, “Thank you Roman.” 

—Roman Kazragys. 


I have a new red, white and blue 
sweater. I have new blue jeans. I 
drew a house and green grass. 

—Larry Lalonde. 


1 have a brown coat. I have a big 
blue bicycle. I coughed and sneezed. 
—Karen McColl. 


1 got o big box from Daddy. I 
shall have a birthday party. I Jump- 
ed over a candlestick. 

—Peter Morrison. 


I can say, 
The bee says, “Buzz buzz." 
The bee says, “Buzz buzz." 
Hie hoe, Hie hoe. 
The bee says, “Buzz buzz." 
—Paula Reid. 


I can say many words. I can sing 
many songs. I got a letter from my 
brother, Julies. I am happy. 

—Beth Robitaille 


I got a letter from my brother, 
George. We have a new kitten at 
home. I got @ box from home. 

—Harvey Reizgys. 


I have a goat at home 
‘The goat says, “Naa naa. 
The goat says, “Naa naa. 
Hie hoe, Hie hoe. 

The goat says, “Naa naa.” 
—Larry Smith. 
——_¢——. 
PREPARATORY II C 
Miss M. M. ParReLt 
Commonwealth Day 
iriday, May 16 was Commonwealth 
Duy A big boy raised the flag. Our 
is the Union Jack. It is red. blue 
white. We saluted the flag. We 
the pledge. We sang, "God Save 
« Queen." We cheered three times, 
aw, aw.” 


—Prep. 2C Class 


‘luesday, May 13 was Field Day. 
The boys and girls raced outside. 
Margo and I won second prize in the 
Wheelbarrow Race —Sandra Mclver. 


We saw a movie, “Spring on, the 
Farm" A farmer drove a red tractor. 
He ploughed. —Robert Peterson. 


Saturday, April 26 was my birth- 
day Tam eight years old. I got a 
bicyele from Mother and Daddy. I 
shall ride it at home. 

; —Billy Chalmers. 

T talked to Johnny on the tele- 
Phone, I sald, “Hello Johnny. How 
are you?” —Judith Robinson. 


T have a ball and a bat. I like 
to play ball with Jane. She is eight 
—Robert Jones. 


Years old. 
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The Play 


low, white and blue cowboy hat. It is} The name of our. play was “The 


at home. I shall play with Graham 
in the summer. —Greg Crockford. 


Friday, May 16 Mother came. I 
went home for three days, I saw 
Daddy and Mary. —Gloria Snider. 


Miss Farrell went downtown. She 
bought new black shoes and a new 
blue dress. I saw her shoes. s 

—Pat St. Louis. 


I have a new hearing‘aid. I like 
it. —Sharlene MacDuff, 


Thad a bath. I put ona A shirt. 
It is white and navy. —John Mackay. 


I have a baby brother. His name is 
Michael. Mother baths him every 
day. —Brenda Neeb. 

oe 


Preparatory HI Jr. B 
Mars. D. RutTTan 


Spring Flowers 
We walked on the sidewalk. I saw 
four flowers. They were dead. I pick- 
ed some dandelions. I saw many red. 
white and yellow tulips. They were 
not dead. I saw pink and white 
flowers on the apple trees. yellow 

daffodils and a blue crocus. 
—Brian Wilkinson. 


Commonwealth Day 
May 16 was Commonwealth Day. We 
went outside. The Brownies, Cubs. 
Scouts and Guides marched. We 
saluted the flag. We sang, “God save 
the Queen.” —Mamie Shawnoo. 


My First Communion 

May 4th my Father, Aunt Gert 
and brothers came. I put on a white 
bow tle and a white bow on my 
arm. We went to church in a pink 
and yellow car. I made my First 
Communion. People took many pic- 
tures. —Wayne Goulet. 


Cubs 

Monday night Cecil turned cart 
wheels. The Cubs did not know how 
to turn them. They fell. They play- 
ed ball and skipped. They jumped 
over a long stick. Miss Boyce wrote 
in a book. She looked at it. The Cubs 
played tag. —Danny Wojcik 


Brownie 

We went downtown in the bus 
We went to the Anglican church. It 
is my church. We sat down on the 
floor. Many hearing Brownies sat 
down with us. We watched a movie 
about Doe Lake Guide Camp. We 
came back to the O.S.D. in the bus. 
—Gail Young 


Ascension Day 

This morning many Catholic girls 
and boys went to church. I got on 
my good pants and coat. It was 
raining hard. I gave a hat to Michael. 
He gave it back“to me. Some of the 
girls rode on a big bus. The boys 

walked on the sidewalk. 
—Cecil Picard. 


Our Porcupine 

We made a porcupine. First we 
made the porcupine's body. Arnold 
washed and cut a potato. Then we 
made the legs. Asko put tooth picks 
in the potato and Cecil made gum 
drop feet. We put grass seed on its 

back. After a while it will grow. 
—Bryan Buckingham. 


Princess Who Never Smiled.” Andre 
was the king. One girl was the Queen. 
Another girl was the Princess. A 
boy played a banjo. The princess 
was married. Tex and I carried her 
dress. Many people sang, “God Save 
The Queen.” —Asko Marttinen. 


The Races 
‘We ran the fifty yard race. Anita. 
Donna and another girl won. We 
threw a ball a long way on the 
grass. Mary, Betty and I won. We 
hopped and jumped. Anita, Susan 


\|and Donna won. We ran the seven- 


ty-five yard race. Anita, Mary and 
Susan won. —Angela Hagen. 


Danny's Birthday Party 

Danny's birthday was May 18. 
Friday afternoon we drew a picture 
cn the blackboard Mrs Lynch, Miss 
Fox and Miss Faulkner came to the 
party. They spanked Danny. He blew 
out the candles. We ate white cake, 
salmon sandwiches, jam sandwiches, 

and chocolate cookies. 
—Arnold Lewis. 


May 4, 1958. 

Father, Mother, Grandma and my 
brother came. Mrs. Nicholson saw 
the car. She said. “Your family is 
here.” She put my under shirt, pant- 
tes, shoes and coat on me. I walked 
to our car. I said, “Hi.” After a while 
we went to church. I made my First 
Communion. —Dale Kasada. 

—_.+—_—_ 
PREPARATORY 3 SE. B. 
Miss B. Chapelle 
My News 

One day after school we went 
downtown on the bus with Miss 
Chapelle. We walked to Kresge's. I 
saw many toys in the store. I bought 
@ yo-yo, a bar and gum, Jean 
bought a book and a box of cracker 
jack. Patti, Connie and Nancy bought 
boxes of candy. Elaine bought a ball. 
Peter bought a bubble set. We sat 
at the counter and ate ice-cream. 
We enjoyed it. We thanked Miss 
Chapelle. —Paul O'Connor. 


Our Visit to the Coca-Cola Plant 

One day after schoo] the Cubs went 
to the coca-cola plant. We went on 
a big gray bus. We went with Park- 
dale Cubs. First we saw a man mak- 
ing coca-cola. Then we went upstairs 
for a movie. It was about making 
coca-cola. A man gave us a bottle 
of coca-cola. Ivan helped him. He 
carried the coca-cola in a box. I 
said, “Thank you" to Iyan. The man 
gave us coca-cola ks. The bus 
came. We went on it. We said. 
“Thank you,” to a man. I went to 
the residence. I said, “Good-bye,” 
to Terry. 


—Peter Vekeman. 


*My Trip Downtown 
One day after school I was happy 
because Elaine. Paul, Jean, Peter. 
Nancy, Connie, Miss Chapelle and I 
went downtown on the bus. We went 
to Kresge’s. Paul bought a yo-yo. 
Nancy, Connie and I bought boxes 
of candy. Peter bought a bubble set. 
Jean bought some candy, a book 
and cracker jack. Elaine bought a 
ball. I ate ice cream. Nancy gave 
Miss Chapelle a candy. We went to 
the bus. We thanked Miss Chapelle 
for a good time. Then we went to 
the residence. 
—Patti Francis. 
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My Birthday Party 

February 24 was my birthday. I 
was 10 years old. We had-a party. 
Mrs. Lynch, Miss Fox, Miss Faulkner 
and their classes came to see the 
party. The teachers spanked me. All 
the boys and girls sdng, “Happy 
Birthday” to me. There were 10 
candles on the cake. I blew 
out the candles. First we played 
bingo, Loran and Connie won. The 
prizes were candies. Next we played 
ring toss. Loran won. John kept 
score. We had a birthday cake, cand- 
jes. peanuts, cookies, oranges, hot 
dogs and freshie for lunch. Yum yum! 
It was good. I received gum, soap, 
2 comic books, candies, perfume, 
hand lotion, oranges, and knitting 
from home. We enjoyed the party. 
The boys and girls thanked Miss 

Chapelle and me, 
—Jean Crosby 


My News ‘ 

Saturday morning I worked in the 
residence. I helped the girls change 
my sheet and pillowcase. I dusted. 
The big girls swept the floor. I dump- 
ed the waste basket into a big can. 
The big boys carried it away. They 
burned it. I played in the gym. We 
Played snap the whip. Carol, Gail, 
Karen, Dale, Gwen, Beverley and I 
won. We played tag. I shone my 
shoes. 

After dinner I went to the resi- 
dence, Some girls did not play out- 
side because they washed their hair. 
I did not wash my hair. I played out- 
side for a long time. We watched 
“Zorro” on television. 7 


Saturday night I saw a movie. It 
was about Disneyland. I was tired. 
—Nancy Parkins. 


The Princess Who Never Smiled 
One day we went to the auditor- 
jum for a play. The name of it 
was “The Princess Who Never Smil- 
ed.” The boys and girls from O.S.D, 
were in it. Doune Clary was the 
Princess. Andre Bourget was the 
King and Betty (Williams was the 
Queen. The Princess was very beauti- 
ful but she was very sad. The Queen 
and the King worried about her. The 
King had a big party. Many—people 
tried to make the Princegs laugh 
The jousters fought with lances on 
horses. They were funny. The Prin- 
cess did not smile. The acrobats 
tumbled. The minstrel sang a funny 
song. The Princess did not smile. 
After a while an old woman gave 
a poor boy a golden goose. “Many 
people stuck to it. The Princess 
laughed and laughed. She married 

the boy. They were very happy. 
—Connie Roche. 


My News 

Wednesday after school I did not 
play outside because it was wet. Miss 
McEvoy gave me candy. I said. 
“Thank you,” to her. She put coca- 
cola in glasses and cups. She gave 
them to us. We said, “Thank you,” to 
her again. We drank it. I drew a 
funny face on the blackboard. I 
laughed and laughed at it. I looked 
at two comic books. I went to the 
blackboard. I pretended to be a tea- 
cher. My name was Mr. Toshack. 
Danny pretended to be a skunk. His 
name was James. I wrote questions 
on the blackboard. We had a good 
time. We watched “News” and “Fun 
House” cn television. 


After supper I played outside. 
Danny and I pretended to be police- 


(Continued on page 6) 
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School Opening 

School classes will begin for the 
new term on Wednesday morning, 
September 10th at 8:30. Pupils will 
leave their homes in time to arrive 
in Belleville on Tuesday, September 
9th, All pupils who have attended 
school before must be on hand for 
the opening day in order that their 
class and shop placement may re- 
ceive the necessary attention. 

Parents who are bringing new 
beginning pupils to school for the 
first time are asked to bring them 
on either Thursday or Friday, Sep- 
tember llth or 12th. 

Complete details of school opening 
and train schedules will be sent to 
all parents in August. 

Parents are especially requested to 
make dental appointments early for 
children whose teeth will need at- 
tention before September. 

_——+— 


Scholarships Awarded 


Just before press time it was an- 
nounced that bursaries totalling 
$4800., to be spread over the several 
years of their college careers, have 
been awarded by the Atkinson Chari- 
table Foundation through the Cana- 
dian Association of the Deaf Scholar- 
ship Fund to Donna Roult, who 
graduates from our school this 
year, and to Marshall Wick, a former 
student of the O.S.D., now attend- 
ing Whitby High School, for the pur- 
pose of assisting them to attend 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf in 
Washington, D.C. 

Congratulations and best wishes, 

‘Donna and Marshall!.< , 


pe SESS 
Annual School Picnic 


The ennual picnic for senior 
pupils and the Association of Tea- 
chers and Instructors was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, June 11th. 
‘The afternoon activities began with 
conducted tour of the Bata Shoe 
factory in Batawa, where all proces- 
ses in the manufacture of children's, 
ladies‘, and men’s shoes, as well 
as sports shoes and rubber footwear, 
were observed and explained. 

Following the factory tour, staff 
and pupils gathered in Tweed park 
for swimming, boating and games. 
A delicious picnic supper, prepared 
by Mrs. Quinn and her staff, was 
enjoyed by all, 

After supper the pupils enjoyed 
further boating and sports while the 
staff held the usual meeting around 
the tables. Humorous features this 
year were the appearance of Miss 
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H. Chubb, Mrs. G, Ruttan, Miss B. 
‘Wilbur, and Mr. D. Quinlan. Appre- 
ciation was expressed for the services 
of Mr. B. Lynch and Mrs. G. 
Dalrymple, who joined our staff for 
the latter part of the year during 
the illness of regular staff members. 
Pleasure was expressed at the return 
to duties of Mrs. M. Donoghue who 
has been ill for several months. 
—-—_ 


Scout Picnic 

On Saturday, May 31, the Boy 
Scouts from O.S.D. enjoyed a picnic 
at the Sand Banks near Picton. The 
troops left the school grounds in 
the school bus at approximately 9:30 
am. With a brief stop in Bloom- 
field to pick up our ASM. Mr. 
Vader, we arrived at our destina- 
tion after about an hour’s drive. 
The boys were quite awed by the 
great piles of’ sand since only one 
of the troop had seen this pheno- 
menon before. 

We then hiked across the dunes 
about two and one half miles with 
the dual pupose of finding a good 
spot to cook dinner and to wear off 
some of the excess energy which the 
boys accumulated during the bus 
ride, 

When a suitable location was 
found the boys “paired off” for a 
fire Ughting exercise. When the fires 
were all glowing merrily they were 
put to a more practical use of cook- 
ing dinner. The boys were given the 
food they were to prepare and had 
to use their own ingenuity in doing 
so. Some of the ways used were very 
ingenious and quite functional. 

After dinner the fires were extin- 
guished and the picnic site was 
thoroughly cleaned. The boys then 
enjoyed a short game of soccer on a 
level piece of sand. 


One of the highlights of the after- 
noon was our fishing “tournament.” 
Enthusiasm took the place of ex- 
perience in this activity and with a 
generous portion of “beginner's 
luck” some of the boys did very 
well. Zenon Stus had the biggest 
“string” of seven Rock Bass. Adrian 
Ainsworth caught the biggest fish, a 
pike about 18 inches long. All of the 
fish were returned to the water, 
unharmed, in the true sportman- 
like manner. 


An hour of swimming refreshed 
us for the walk back to the bus. 
The return hike seemed at least twice 
as long as the walk in and the sand 
dunes seemed at least three times 
as high. Especially when we had to 
climb them. 

The bus ride back to school was 
appreciated to a much greater extent 
than the morning's trip. 

The Scouts enjoying the picinic 
were S. Chontos, J. Henderson, G. 
Lillie, A. Ainsworth, W. Levy, B. 
Flatt R. Dube, R. Gow, Z. Stus, B. 
Conley, T. Marwood, J. Learmonth, 
J. Clemens, W. Grieve and R. Lacis. 

—Wm.w. 
——S 
GOD BLESS ALL TIRED 
FOLK TONIGHT 
God bless all tired folk tonight 
And give them dreamless sleep; 
God bless all lonely, anxious folk 
Who in the darkness weep. 
God bless all the little children 
though 
They harass us by day; 
And old folk, too, and careless folk 
‘Who never kneel to pray. 
God bless all those who try and fail, 
And all who suffer pain: 
God bless all those away from home, 
And bring them back again 
God bless all honest, patient folk 
In cottage and in hall; 
And as we need His love and care. 
God bless us one and all. 


OSD. for 1958 attired in “modern 
fashions" (Nurse Fitzgerald escorted 


—Author Unknown. 


The Graduating Class 


(From L. to R.)—Diane Warlow, Lillian Kluba, Nancy Moon, 
Betty Williams, Doune Clary. 


Donna Roult Marlene Caldwell 


Donna and Marlene have completed the requirements for the On- 
tario Intermediate Certificate (Grade 10) and have been successful 
in passing the Gallaudet College admission examinations. Both girls 
hope to enter the Preparatory Class at Gallaudet College in Sep- 
tember. Our congratulations and best wishes go with them. 


The Full Time Vocational Class 


(Front Row) Gerald Griffore, Curtis Merrylees, Agnes Galea. 
Barbara Beaumont, Wayne Goodchild, Stephen Reeve. 


(Back Row) Kenneth Yates, Jack Wales, Austin Barron, 
Ron Hartogsveld, Andre Bourget. 
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Cub News 


Mrs. M. GRAHAM 


On Thursday evening, April 3rd, 
the Cub Pack attended a party at 
Park Dale Community Centre, as 
guests of the Park Dale Cub Pack. 
An evening of fun and games was 
enjoyed. The Cubs saw a very inter- 
esting movie on baseball. After the 
movie a delicious lunch of sand- 
wiches, cookies, fruit, ice-cream and 
pop was served. The Park Dale Cub 
Pack and leaders were thanked by 
Clifton Carbin on behalf of all the 
O.S8.D. Cubs. 


Tuesday afternoon April 8th, the 
OS.D. Cub Pack joined with the 
Park Dale Cub Pack on a tour of the 
Coca Cola plant, The boys saw how 
Coca Cola is made and bottled. They 
later viewed a film and were treated 
to a bottle of Coca Cola. The Cubs 
returned to the O.S.D, in a bus pro- 
vided by the Coca Cola Company. 


The Cubaree was held at Belleville 
Fair Grounds on Saturday, May 10th 
at 1:30 o'clock. The Cubs were given 
the opportunity of earning their 
Athlete's and Team-Player's Badges 
by participating in the events. The 
events included baseball, racing, 
jumping, rope climbing, bean bag 
throwing, head stands and cart 
wheels. The boys enjoyed ice-cream 
and pop and then returned to the 
OSD. 


The combined Guide, Scout. Cub 
and Brownie Church Parade was 
held on Sunday May 4th, with all 
OS.D. Packs and Troops attending. 
A morning service was held at the 
Church of Saint Michael the Ar- 
changel and an afternoon service 
was held at Bridge Street United 
Church, Following the afternoon 
service a parade was formed which 
followed a route along the main 
street of Belleville where the parade 
marched past the reviewing stand. 
The OS.D, Troops and Packs were 
complimented on their neat appear- 
«nee and behaviour. 


On Monday evening June 2nd a 
“oing-up" ceremony was held in 
the O.S.D, auditorium with all O.S.D. 
Scouts and Cubs present. The six 
buys to go up to Scouts were Clif- 
ton Carbin, David Carson, Gerardus 
Martens, Donald Russell, Peter Sicoll 
and Paul Durand. A Grand Howl of 
farewell was performed by the Cubs. 
Akela Graham, then presented the 
51x boys in turn to Scout master Wil- 
ams who received them into the 
Troop. The boys were presented to 
the Patrol Leader and members of 
the Patrol. After the cermony a party 
was held for the Scouts and Cubs. 
Games were played and a lunch of 
ice-cream, potato chips and pop was 
served by the leaders. All the Cubs 
and Scouts wish to thank Mrs. Quinn 
for making our lunch of ice-cream 
bars and potato chips possible. We 
also wish to thank the boys and 
kirls who attend the get-togethers 
in the recreation-room for donating 
the pop. 


Brownie News 
BROWN OWL: Miss J. Fox. 
TAWNY OWLS: Mrs. G. Ruttan, 
Misses Munro, and Shantz. 

The 11th Belleville Brownle Pack 
have had a very interesting and 
happy year. In September we were 
so big it was necessary td split into 
two smaller padiM-meeting together 
only for such Happy occasions as 
the Christmas party, the church 
parade and enrolment ceremonies. 
‘We were happy to have twelve new 
little Tweenies; Mary Michelson, 
Gwen Milligan, Anne McKercher, 
Betty Pitchett, Jeannine La Roch- 
elle, Suzanne Dube, Dale Kasarda, 
Angela Hagen, Shirley Bevens and 
Brenda Bowen. Each of these, ex- 
cept Jeannine and Suzanne, travel- 
led the magic road to Brownie and 
in April, How proud they were of 
their new uniforms and shiny pins. 
The other Brownies worked very 
hard, too. Donna Burford, Sharon 
Duffin and Nancy Yull completed 
their qualifications for the Golden 
Bar. Marilyn Harrison, Diane Chap- 
eski, Marilyn Fisher, Diane Wilson, 
and Shirley Bruce have only one 
more test to complete and they, too 
will be Second Class Brownies. 

The year ended up with a com- 
bined picnic at the bay. Sharon Duff- 
in's team won the basketball game. 
Then, we had a delicious supper on 
the rugby field. Thanks again Mrs. 
Quinn and your staff. The girls then 
received prizes of cards printed 
with the Brownlie Law. Promise, 
and Motto. These were presented 
to us from the Local Association as 
a reward for being chosen first at 
the annual church parade. The 
girls were certainly very proud of 
this honour and hope to keep up 
their success as good Brownies. 


7 
Presbyterian Pupils 
Entertained 

The church party for us, all the 
Presbyterian pupils, was held in St 
Andrew's Presbyterian Church on 
the 6th of June at four-thirty p.m. 
and it was, without doubt, enjoyed 
by all. 

Arranged by Mrs. MacLean and 
her programme committee. a few 
games were played with enthusiasm 
and they gave great pleasure to us. 
The small boys were in ecstacies 
over the games. 

Following a delicious lunch which 
consisted of hot dogs, various cakes. 
vanilla ice cream and chocolate 
milk, there were conversations be- 
tween the boys and girls. 

We concluded the party by saying 
“Thank you for the lovely party” to 
the programme committee. 

The pupils, who attended the 
church party, were: Marlene Cald- 
well, Evelyn Caldwell, Elaine Carlyle 
Carol MacLeod, Linda Miller, Lois 
Smith, Marilyn Swantz, Beth 
‘Wright, Connie Henning. Kathleen 
Thomas, Herbert Cripps. Bruce 
Eynon, Peter Grant, Ronald Hart- 
ogsveld, James Henderson, Robert 
Lang, Dean Lemon Gordon Litster. 
Peter Morden, Terry Stewart, Jack 
Wales. Brian Wilkinson and accom- 
panied by Miss Burnside and Miss 
MacDonald. —Marlene Caldwell. 


Grass Fire Hazard 
Municipalities in southern Ontario 
are stepping up their campaign 
against the lighting of grass fires, 
always a hazard in wooded areas in 
spring. New legislation empowers 
them to impose fines or jail terms 
on offenders. Weekly newspapers are 
carrying advertisements drawing at- 
tention to the fact that such fires are 
an offence under forest fire regula- 
tions, since they may escape if not 
carefully supervised and spread over 

wide areas almost in seconds, 


As a result of meetings held over 
the past two years under direction 
of the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests, most municipalities 
south of the official “fire district” 
have enacted forest fire safety legis- 
lation. Southern Ontario is now 
cooperating with the Department 
which is responsible for fire safety 
on Crown lands, in provincial parks, 
in country and township forests and 
conservation areas under agreement, 
and in Indian reservations. 


Hundreds of meetings have been 
held in southern Ontario in the past 
two years between Department and 
municipal officials and fire training 
courses have been widely attended. 
In larger cities such as Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor and others, pum- 
pers owned by defence organizations 
are available to fight grass and wood 
fires. 

Lands and Forests Minister the 
Hon, Clare E. Mapledoram has point- 
ed out as the April to October fire 
season opens: 

“The privately owned forests of 
southern Ontario are very valuable 
to our forest economy. We are con- 
stantly asked for advice and help 
when there are fires and we are tak- 
ing steps to see that others know how 
to provide proper and adequate 
protection. 

“Protection of privately .owned 
lands outside the fire district is pri- 
marily a municipal responsibility. 
We are anxious to cultivale fire con- 
sciousness within the municipalities 
so that people will realize the ne- 
cessity for adequate and workable 
Prevention and suppression mea- 
sures.” x 

“No person shall set out or light 
any bonfire or fire for the burning 
of rubbish, grass, brush, leaves or 
for any otper like purpose between 
sunset and“sunrise or allow any such 
fire to continue after sunset.” one 
regulation states. 

No fire may be set, lighted or per- 
mitted to burn within 20 feet of 
any frame or partly wooden building. 
within 15 feet of any brick. stucco 
or concrete building. 

Under the new fire legislation af- 
fecting southern Ontario it is unlaw- 
ful to start a fire “on any of the 
public highways. streets or roads” 
within a municipality without proper 
safeguards, 

Convictions under fire regulations 
may bring fines up to $50 and court 
cost, or ten days in jail. 

The law also states: “Any person 
who lights a fire shall, before doing 
so, take all necessary precautions 
to prevent the spread thereof, and 
shall keep a sufficient number of 
Persons immediately available for the 


purpose of controlling and preventing 
such fire from spreading.” 


Necessary ‘precautions, forest pro- 
tection officerg point out, include 
having plenty pf water available, as 
well as such fire suppressiofi tools as 
shovels, wet brooms, wet gunny sacks 
etc. Most important, they say. is 
to expose an area circling the fire 
site right down to mineral soil as 
the best method of pgeventing 
spread. —Ontario Department of 
Lands and Forest. 

—_+—__ 


Are You One of These? 


The boy who always excuses a 
missed tackle, double dribble, or 
bad batting technique in terms of 
everything but the real cause—him- 
self? 


The boy who withdraws from 
reality, who never tries any new 
experiences, who never enters into 
competition with others? 


The boy who is overly shy. who 
will*not mix with others, or who 
doesn’t want to appear before any 
audience? . 


The boy who spends too much 
time day-dreaming, who kids him- 
self into being the athlete of the 
year by being just that in your 
dream? 


The boy who practices repression- 


scorn—"I don't care attitude"— 
“sour grapes"? 
The boy who ig always shifting 


the blame to meone else—it's 
always someone else who started the 
fight or caused the foul or made 
him lose his balance, or it’s -the 
teacher who doesn’t know the proper 
way or does know how to show? 


The boy who may manufacture a 
“hurt”’as an alibi. For instance, he 
may want to make a team but con- 
veniently develops an aching back. 
bad knee or sore shoulder to explain 
his failure? 

The boy who seems to have nd 
main purpose in life, who tries this 
and that with not much success and 
fading interest. Who “piddles” at 
football and basketball and softball 
and never masters anything? 


The boy who becomes so used to , 


accepting failure that all he expects 
to do is lose? 
Are you one of these? I hope not! 
—Bill Creech in the Palmetto Leaf. 
SE SAREE 


BUILDING PROBLEM 
By Leonard K. Schiff 


Through constant practice and 
teacher skills, 


The building’s cleared in fire 
drills, 


The principal's delighted 
that : 


The clearance “takes three min- 
utes flat, 


But he’d be less happy if he 
knew 


At dismissal time it’s cleared 
in two. 


—The Saturday Evening Post. 
ES BLED 
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Many From Far and Near Attend 
“Visitors Day” at O.S.D. 


Wednesday afternoon June the 
4th was ‘Visitors’ Day”’at the Ont- 
arlo School for the Deaf, with many 
visitors, some of whom were pre- 
sent for the first time, as well as 
parents and friends, who availed 
themselves of the opportunity of see- 
ing, first-hand, the method of in- 
structing deaf children. 

Promptly at the appointed time, 
the visitors were conducted in groups 
by six members of the staff, Miss 
Crabtree, Miss Little, Miss Obee, 
Miss Wells, Mr. Fox and Mr. Webb, 
to the academic classes, where for 

-60 minutes they saw teaching in 
action, beginning with the juniors, 
under Mrs. Chapelle, Mrs. Graham, 
Miss Keeler, Miss Shannon, Miss 
Farrell, Mrs. Chubb and Miss Fox. 

In the preparatory class, with Miss 
Helen Keeler as instructor, the little 
ones demonstrated by means of cards 
bearing such words as walk, run, 
sleep, kneel, that the meaning of 
the cards were clear when each in 
turn acted the word asked of them, 
and writing on the blackboard what 
they had done. 

Hearing ald classes were also 
visited where each pupil had a se- 
parate hearing instrument on his or 
her desk, and the fine response in 
the reviewing of a story of the chip- 
munk showed how well their instruc- 
tion had been. 


FASHION SHOW 

Following the class visits, a fash- 
ton show, in two parts, was display- 
ed in the auditorium, the first part 
consisted of “Sports Wear" demon- 
strating the apparel made by the 
models themselves. Most were in the 
blouse and skirt style, with white 
blouses and bouffant skirts having 
appliques of birds, hearts or flowers, 
and in taffetas, and heavy felt-like 
materials, All were pretty, and ser- 
viceable, The outstanding one con- 
sisted of a light shade cotton and 
floral design, and red duster coat 
lined with matching dress material. 
Another fetching beach wear was a 
swim suit in striped yellow, with 
white coat, 

The second part of the fashion 
show was designated as “Fashions 
and Fairy Tales” which began with 
a fashion parade of pretty dresses 
1 rainbow colors, suitable for any 
‘ecaston, and ended with the bridal 

cene from the story of “The Princess 
Who Never Smiled,” showing the 
idal procession headed by the 
ease guards in their black 
ind gold uniforms, and pointed, 
er spears, followed by the brides- 
maids invmauve and gold taffeta; 
the Monk, and the court chamber- 
iain, and then the princess and prince 
charming, the lovely bride in her 
white bridal gown, with trailing veil 
beld by two little train-bearers, clad 
in wine colored velvet with gold 
(rim; the King and Queen, and the 
ladies of the court. 

As the bridal party passed beneath 
the arch of honor of crossed spears, 
and moved up the castle steps to 
the stage where the three red-clad 
trumpeters gave forth the triump- 
hant blare, the scene was most im- 
bressive. 


DISPLAY OF STUDENTS’ 
WORK 

In the girls’ gymnasium the stu- 
dents’ work during the year was on 
‘splay, and as usual, was outstand- 


ing in neatness, and in its nice ar- 
rangement. 


The Agriculture and Mechanics 
division, under the direction of Mr. 
J. W. Hodgson displayed a-most in- 
teresting collection of precision tools 
made by the students; wrought fron 
magazine racks; stools, fern stands, 
clothes stands, kitchen step-ladders, 
aluminum trays nicely designed, 
house name brackets, a large garden 
glider, double-handied dustpans, 
metal tool boxes coffee tables 
with ornate legs. } 


In the woodworking department, 
Mr. R. H. Vaughan, the director, 
stated that this year the work shown 
was that of younger lads than the 
work of last year. This included lawn 
chairs, coffee tables, music cabinets, 
knee desk, with shelves at the left 
for books and drawers at the right, 
@ book case, and nicely turned, de- 
corative fruit bowls, The highlight 
was a kitchen cabinet which showed 
careful and loying workmanship. 


In carpentry, under Mr. L. Hall. 
a chest of drawers and a desk show- 
ed careful design and planning. 

The industrial arts and crafts, 
under Mr. A. C. Stratton, displayed 
bird houses, magazine tables, book- 
ends, lawn chairs with and without 
arm rests, fern stands and wooden 
blocks showing the early stage of the 
finished article. 

In home economics, directed by 
Miss K. B. Daly there were canned 
fruits and vegetables, place cards 
and nicely kept recipe books. 

Beauty culture, under Mrs. G. 
Lewis depicted hair styles, and note- 
books for beauty hints. 


The commercial section, under Mr. 
E. J. Chard, which had been pre- 
viously visited on the guided tour. 
where typing was demonstrated; the 
use of various commercial machines. 
and a speed test given—displayed 
business letter composition and book- 
keeping. 


Printing was shown by Mr, L. E. 
Morrison's department, displayed 
were samples of a few of the var- 
tous number of Jobs produced during 
the term. 


The art department showed finger 
painting, ink drawings, leather work, 
nature collections, and book-covers. 
Academic work, including social stud- 
ies, arithmetic and general schoo) 
work from the various grades was 
well done. 

The Guides, Cubs, Browules and 
Scouts had a display of basket weav- 
ings, masks, metal work and the 
Hobby Club that of charcoal draw- 
ings, oils, carving, jewellery, fancy 
belts and ornamental objegts. 


‘The sewing and dressmaking were 
interesting, and the display included 
the dresses worn at the fashion show. 
lovely embroidery work on cushions, 
serviettes, crochet work, some in 
original designs, pillowcases, tea 
cloths and many other items. These 
were the work of the senior sewing 
directed by Mrs. M. E. Vincent and 
the intermediate sewing under Miss 
E. Norman. 


ACADEMIC WORK 


The academic work was arranged 
for the junior school under Mrs. 
Davidson, Miss Boyce, Miss Faulkner 


and Miss Maloney. The intermediate 
by Miss Van Allen and Mr. Vader; 
the senior by Miss Huffman and Mr. 
Williams. The hobby display by Mr. 
Graham, Mrs. Simpson, Miss Huff- 
man, Miss Fox, Mr. Williams and 


|| Mrs. Graham. 


Previous to the guided tours, Mr. 
J. G. Demeza, superintendent, wel- 
comed the guests and during the 
intermission, spoke briefly regarding 
the new buildings which were being 
erected at the northwest of the 
present building with the new dormi- 
tories, kitchen, staff residence, laun- 
dry and boiler room. He also men- 
tioned the new school which will 
be built at Milton, Ontario, and will 
be ready in approximately three 
years. Enrolment this year at the 
OSD, ts 410. 

During the evening, in the boys’ 
gymnasium, a fine athleltic exhibi- 
tion was staged under the direction 
of Miss Beth Wilbur and Mr. Dave 
Quinlan, and Mr. Wayne Fox. 

Demonstrated were Junior 
Pyramids, Folk Dancing and Senior 
Basketball by the girls while the 
boys displayed their ability in Tum- 
bling and Pyramids. 

—The Ontario Intelligencer. 


Girl Guide News 


The Guides and Guiders of the 
6 th Belleville Company have partici- 
pated in many activities during the 
spring term, 

On Thursday afternoon May 22 
the Senior Guides had made plans 
for a hike and cook-out on Zwick’s 
Island. Due to the rainy weather 
this was impossible; however the 
Guides proved true to their motto 
“Be Prepared” and quickly changed 
their plans, travelling by the school 
bus to Lieutenant Mrs. Ryan's home. 

Since it was impossible to play any 
out door games a mock track meet 
was held with each patrol compet- 
ing. 

The Guides proved their ability to 
cook indoors as well as over an 
open fire and everyone declared the 
food excellent. ‘ 

Patrol Leader Jean Shaw thanked 
Lieutenant Mrs. Ryan for inviting 
the Guides to her home, following 
which the Captain dismissed the 
Company. 

On Sunday, May 25 the Guides 
attended the combined Guide, Scout 
church services and parade held 
in Belleville. 

The Junior Guides and Tender- 
foot Guides, held their annual cook- 
out’ at the O.S.Df cottage on Thurs- 
day evening May 29. 

The Guides enjoyed a nature hunt 
before they built f!res for outdoor 
cooking. This was the first attempt 
at cooking over an open fire for a 
number of the Guides. The follow- 
ing guides under the guidance of 
Lieutenant Miss Crabtree were re- 


sponsible for building the fires: Judy 
Ewen, Roberta Ferguson, Margaret 
Morgan, Anita Villa, Susan Cooper, 
Louise Harley, Raymonde LeBrun 
and Anne Tyo. 

Following Taps, the Company was 
dismissed and hiked back to the 
O.8.D. accompanied by Lieutenant 
Mrs. Ryan. 

‘The Patrol Leaders, Gwenda And- 
ison, Annabelle Cronk, Jean Shaw 
and Pauline Tschirhart and Seconds 
June Braden, Lois Smith and Beth 
Spark, added a new adventure to 
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their guiding activities during May 
30 week-end. 

Through the kindness of the 6th 
Trenton Airforce Company's Guides 
and Gulders, the above mentioned 
Guides, accompanied by their Cap- 
tain, Miss Huffman ‘and Lieutenant 
Miss Crabtree were guests at a week- 
end camp at Cedardale. 


The O.S.D. Guides soon proved 
themselves good campers by entering 
into the various aes and activi- 
ties of camp life with great enthus- 
tasm, 

The last day of camp came all 
too soon but I feel sure the Guides 
returned home with a new deter- 
mination to carry out their guiding 
and to live their Guide Law so that 
the whole world may be the hap- 
Pier and the better because they 
are playing their part in it. 


At the closing ceremony on 
Thursday evening, June 5, the fol- 
lowing Guides were presented with 
their second class badge by the Cap- 
tain. Gwenda Andison, Annabelle 
Cronk, June Braden, Jean Shaw, 
Pauline Tschirhart, Donna Mosher, 
Carol Ann Palmer, Elaine Carlyle, 
Gail Williamson, Pat Howe, Ann 
Todd, Carole Hale, Lois Smith, Lorna 
Kirker, Beth Spark and Beatrice 
Brennan. * \ 

The high scoring patrol for the 
year was Red Rose. The Guides, Jean 
Shaw, Lois Smith, Beatrice Brennan, 
Elaine Carlyle, Raymonde LeBrun, 
Gloria May, Carol MacLeod, Patsy 
Trask and Anne Tyo received blazer 
crests for their good work: 


A film depicting various activi- 
ties held during the year of the 
6th Belleville Company presented a 
very fitting conclusion, to another 
successful year of Guidiffg at O.S.D. 

—w.H. 
—_+-——_. 


0.S.D. Scouts, Guides, Cubs, 
Brownies in City Church 
‘ Parade 


Special Sunday services for all 
Scouts, Guides, Cubs and Brownies 
of the Belleville area were held on 
Sunday. May 25, and/tfie 0. 8. D. 
groups joined with ‘the hundreds 
of district boys and girls in these 
services and the combined parade 
which followed. 


All of our Roman Catholic mem- 
bers gathered with other groups at 
St» Michael's Academy School and 
then proceeded to St. Michael's 
Church for Mass at 9:30 a.m. 
Our Protestant members gathered in 
the Armouries with those of other 
groups and marched from there to 
Bridge Street United Church for the 
special service at 2.45. 

Following the Church service all 
groups, Catholic and Protestant, 
joined in a huge parade down Bridge 
Street to Front Street, past the 
reviewing stand, and up Victoria 
Avenue to George Street and along 
to Bridge Street for dismissal. 

The O. S. D. Brownie Pack won 
first prize for the best Pack on 
parade, and our Girl Guide Com- 


pany placed a close second among 
the Guide companies. There were 
no competitions among the Scout 
and Cub groups, but all of the 
O. S .D. groups were a credit to the 
school, being among the smartest 
on parade. 

Buses were provided to take the 
O. S. D. groups to and from the 
city. 
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en, Wayne G. and Wayne B. pre- 
Inded to be bad men. We fought 
the bad men. The bad men went to 

Jail. We had lots of fun. 
—Bruce Watson. 


My News 
After school I went to the resi- 
dence and I put on my running 
shoes and old blue jeans. Mrs. Cum- 
bley gave me some peanuts. I said, 
“Thank you,” to her. Then I played 
out of doors. Joc pretended to be a 
robin. I pretended to be a man with 
a net. The robin ate two worms. IT 
caught it and put it in a bird cage 
We had a good time. 
After supper I watched “Zorro” on 
television. Then I went to bed. 
—John Wilder. 


Spring 

One day we saw a movie about 
spring. In spring the robins come 
back from the south. They make 
nests. Mother Robin lays little blue 
eggs. After a while there are baby 
robins in the nests. Mother and 
father robins give them worms to 
eat. 

In March we like to play with kites 
The girls like to skip and roller- 
skate. The boys like to play baseball. 

In spring there are buds on the 
trees, After a while they are little 
leaves. The fruit trees have blossoms 
on them. 

Farmers work very hard in spring 
They plow the fields and plant many 
seeds. The farmer's wife looks after 
the baby chickens. In spring there 
are many baby animals on the farm. 

There are many pretty flowers in 
spring. The grass gets very green 
Spring is a pretty season 

—Elaine Clark 


Field Day 

Tuesday May 13 was Field Day 
Elainé\and Bobby went out in the 
field all day. We watcred them for 
a little while. We enjoyed it. In the 
afternoon we went in front of the 
school. My ribbon was green. We 
had four races. The first race was 
the 40 yard dash. I came first and 
Nancy came second. We received big 
suckers. The next race was the back- 
wards race. Nancy and I won again. 
We received suckers. Then we had 
the all fours race. Patti, Nancy and 
Peter won. They were happy. The 
last race was the wheelbarrow race. 
I raced with Asko. We won. We had 
ice cream to eat. We had a good 
time. —Loran Mosher 

My Birthday Party 
March 31 was my birthday. I was 
eleven years old. I had a party on 
April 2. Miss Chapelle'’s niece and 
nephew came to the party. Their 
names were Janet and John. Janet 
is four years old. John is three years 
old. First we played baseball beside 
the hospital. Miss Fox, Mrs. Lynch, 
Miss Faulkner and their classes came 
to see the party. The teachers spank- 
ed me. The boys and girls sang. 
“Happy Birthday” to me. There were 
eleven candles on the cake. I blew 
out the candles. We had oranges, 
birthday cake. potato chips. licorice, 
candy and pop for lunch. Yum, yum! 
1t was good. Jean and Nancy helped 
Miss Chapelle with the dishes. We 
enjoyed the party. The boys and girls 

thanked Miss Chapelle and me. 
—Bobby Schultz. 


| Ocean. 


Intermediate School 
Mrs. A. WANNAMAKER 


History 
Mas. G. DALRYMPLE 

The Story About John Cabot 

John Cabot was born in Genoa, 
Italy. He was born about the same 
time as Christopher Columbus. Later, 
when a little boy, he left Genoa and 
he moved to Venice. He made money 
by selling things from other count- 
tries. Then, he moved to Bristol, 
England. It was an important seaport. 
Cabot thought he would like to make 
a voyage like Christopher Columbus. 

Later, King Henry VII of England 
gave Cabot permission to make a 
voyage but he did not give him 
much help. Cabot had one little ship 
called Matthew and eighteen men. 
They sailed for many weeks. 

Finally, they saw the land. The 
jand was called Labrador but Cabot 
thought he had reached China. 

Carol Hale, 3A Int. 


Balboa 

We come to History class from 
10:10 to 10:45. We have learned 
about Balboa. The teacher who 
teaches us about History is Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

Balboa was a Spaniard. He was 
not a successful farmer. He went in- 
to debt. Balboa saw a chance to 
escape. He hid in a barrel. Far out 
at sea he stepped out of the barrel. 
The commander was very angry be- 
cause there was no way to send him 
back. Balboa soon became the leader 
of Spaniards on the mainland. He 
led about 200 men in search of gold 

At last they reached the top of the 
mountain. They saw a large body of 
water. This water is called the Pacific 
—Gwenda Andison, 3A Int 


A Bold Seaman 

Francis Drake was a bold seamen. 
He made many trips to the New 
World. He stole from the Spanish 
people along the coast of South 
America. The Spaniards hated him. 
They called him a pirate. They cal- 
led him “the Dragon.” 

Once he sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean and through the strait of 
Magellan. Then he sailed north as 
far as California. He stayed there 
all ter. He was afraid to go back 
because the Spaniards wanted to kill 
him. He started to sail westward in 
the Pacific Ocean. He sailed and sail- 
ed until he reached the Cape of Good 
Hope near Africa. He sailed on to 
England. He had sailed all the way 
around the world. The queen was 
proud of him. She made him a 
knight. He was called Sir Francis 
Drake. —Elaine Carlyle, 3A Int. 


The Eskimo 

‘The Eskimo lives in the far north. 
They like to eat meat of white polar- 
bears, whale. seals. reindeer, walrus 
and small fish. Eskimo’s clothes need 
to be warm. Eskimo’s clothes are 
different than ours. Their needles 
are made from bone. They make 
their clothes from skins of animals. 
Eskimos hunt with a spear. a gun, 
and a harpoon. The Eskimo travels 
by a dog sled or a boat called a 
kayak. Some of the animals from 
the Arctic are walrus. arctic seals. 
rabbits and white polar bears. The 


Eskimo's home is an igloo in winter 


and in the summer when the snow 
melts the Eskimo makes @ tent for 
a home. 

—Margaret Morgan. 1A Int. 


My Story About the Eskimos 
The Eskimo lives in the far, far 
north. The food, they eat is fish, corn, 
salt and other things. The Eskimos 
make their clothes. They make parka, 
coats and snowshoes. The Eskimo's 
home is an igloo or a tent. They use a 
spear to kill some anmials. They 
travel by kayak or dog sled. The 
Eskimo hunts for fish in the water. 
—Eldon Clark, 1A Int. 


Pioneers 

Long ago Indians lived on this 
land. They were the only people here. 
Some Indians were good and some 
were bad. Then some white people 
came to live here. These people were 
called pioneers because they were 
the first people to come to this new 
land to live. After one year the pione- 
ers had a big dinner. The friendly 
Indians came to the big dinner. This 
was the first Thanksgiving. They 
thanked God for the food and for 
the new land, After a little while 
the pioneers wanted to make a new 
home. They travelled west. They 
travelled in a covered wagon. Oxens 
pulled the wagons. Oxen are very 
strong. The journey lasted many 
days. At last it was time to stop to 

rest, They were all very tired. 
—Ralph Martin, 1A Int. 


Eskimos 

The Eskimos live in the far north. 
It is very cold in the north. There 
fs a lot of ice and snow in the 
winter. The winter is very long. It 
lasts about nine months. The summer 
is very short about three months. 
They make a home of ice and snow 
This home is called an igloo. They 
cut many blocks of snow. They make 
a fire on the floor in middle of the 
igloo. The Eskimo has to travel by 
boat. He uses a canoe called a kayak 
The kayak is made of skins. He uses 
the kayak to go fishing and hunting 
Eskimos like to eat meat. They eat 
the meat of the white polar bear. 
whale, seals. reindeers walrus and 
small fish. The Eskimo hunts with a 
gun, harpoo or a spear. The Eskimos 
make a hole in the ice to fish. They 
watch for small fish. They kill the 
fish with a spear. I liked this story 

about the Eskimos very much. 
—Raymonde LeBrun. 2A1 Int. 


A Story About the Indians 

A long time ago many tribes 
lived in Canada. On the plains In- 
dians ate buffalo meat. They cooked 
the berries, sometimes they ate them 
raw. They pulled out roots of plants. 
In summer the Indians did not wear 
many clothes because it was warm. 
In winter they made warm clothes 
from animal skins. The squaws and 
Papoose made jars, bowls and jugs 
from clay. The first Indian boats 
were made from logs. The Indians 
cut down some trees. The Indians 
made canoes. Because the canoe was 
very light it could move very fast. 
The Indians did not talk the same 
as we talk. The Indians did not have 
telephones and did not write letters. 
—Bruce Fisher. 2A1 Int. 


Indians 
Long ago before white, people 
came, Indians lived in Canada. Their 
skins were reddish brown. The In- 
dians lived in groups called tribes. 


The boss of a tribe was called a 
chief. The men of a tribe were called 
Braves. The women were called 
Squaws A baby Indian was called 
& Papoos. I like Indians very much. 

—Dorothy Cook 2A1 Int. 


The Totem Poles 

The Indians made many totem 
poles. They did not have paper or 
books. If they wanted to tell a story. 
they made a totem pole. Other In- 
dians knew what the totem pole 
said, There were birds and animals 
and faces on them. 

A totem pole was made from one 
long log. They were very tall and 
the Indians carved the faces, birds 
and animals with a knife. " 

They worked for a long time. They 
coloured the totem pole. 

The Indians put the totem pole 
near their home. 

—Donna Burford. 


Juan Ponce De Leon 

Juan Ponce De Leon came from 
Spain. He liked adventure and had 
heard stories about the great wealth 
in the new world, It is said that 
he was looking for the fountain of 
youth. 

In the spring of 1513 Ponce De 
Leon made a trip. He landed. It was 
Easter time. The Spanish word for 
Easter is Florida. Florida is near the 
West Indies. Some Spaniards were al- 
ready lving on the islands of the 
West Indies —Patricia How, 3A Int 


Senior School 


Muss C. MALONEY 


A May-time Party 

On the seventh on May we had 4 
party in the auditorium from 7:39 
to 10 p.m. This was our last Senio: 
Party this year. All the Senior 
pupils wore good clothes like goinu 
to church on Sundays. The prog- 
ramme was all dancing and no 
games ef cards. When we were al: 
gathered in the auditorium, we sat 
on chairs waiting for a leader to 
tell us what we do. 

The first dance was a “Paul 
Jones.” and the girls formed a circly 
inside the boys’ circle. We joined 
hands and circled around wll the 
leader told us to stop, Then we 
danced. We had a different partn: 


éverytime we stopped circling. 
Next, we danced\a “Fox Trot 
I danced with Pats} Smith for « 


while and then with Diane Warlow 
Diane is a very good dancer. | 
thanked the girls everytime. ! 
danced. Other dances on the prog- 
ramme were the “Virginia Reel 


“Multiplication Dance," “Elimina 
tion Dance.” “Lemon Tag” and 
“Waltz.” «The Queen of the May 


Dance.) 

After dancing we had lunch from 
eight-thirty until nine o'clock. We 
had ginger ale, crackers with cheese 
olives and sweet and sour pickles 

After lunch Mr. and Mrs. Demeza 
went up on the platform to pick & 
girl to be the Queen of the May. 
The lucky girl was Diane Warlow. 
Mr. Demeza crowned her, “Queen of 
the May.” Mrs. Demeza presented 
her with a bouquet of flowers and 
we clapped. 

We danced for another hour. The 
last part of the programme con- 
sisted of the following dances. 


(Continued on page 7) 


SENIOR SCHOOL 
LANGUAGE 
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Captain Jinks, Squat Dance, Broom 
Tag, Spot Dance, Square Dance, and 
Home Waltz, For the Squat Dance, 
Shirley Westphal and Fred Clark- 
son won the prize, and Herbert 
Alton and Joan Casselman won the 
Spot Dance prize. Mr. Demeza 
presented the prizes at the end of 
the party. We sang God Save the 
Queen, As we left the auditorium 
we said, “Good night” to Mr. & Mrs. 
Demeza and thanked them for the 
party, Everyone had a very enjoy- 
able time, —Bruce Gregory 2A2 Sr. 


The Last Senior Birthday 
Assembly 

At about 8:50 a.m. on Tuesday, 
May 6, all the senior pupils went 
to the auditorium for a Birthday 
ussembly. At first, we stood up and 
sang " The Maple Leaf Forever.” 
We read the words on the screen. 
When we finished the song, 1V2 
nupils went to the platform to play 
the rhythm band, Then we sang the 
song "Take me out to the Ball 
Game." 

Soveral pupils went to the plat- 
torm They were the birthday 
guests. Their names appeared on 
the sereen, I went there too. Mr. 
Demeza shook hands with us and 
wished us many happy returns of 
cur birthdays. Then all the pupils 

d up and sang, “ Happy Birth- 
y" to us and we thanked them. 
All of 2A1 and 2A2 classes went 
ca the platform for two Choral 
adings. The pocms were called 

The Brown Thrush" and “The Cre- 
ation.” We said them together as 
“we watched the director, Miss Ma- 
ey. 
Then seme announcements were 
shown on the screen, Next, Mr. 
iemeza came to the platform, and 
he told us about the death of Mrs. 
Morrison, We felt very sorry for 
‘I’ Morrison in the funeral home, 

didn't know where she was 
psung 

Finally we stood up and sang, 
God Save the Queen.” 

—Bruce Williams, 2A2 Sr. 


Rescue On The Ice 
When colder weather came, I 
erly examined the tce on the 
The little children excitedly 
sted to see if skating was per- 
ble, Being uncertain about the 
-' I threw pennies to the centre of 

These were enticing to some young 
ovs who picked them up. The ice 

«s considered safe for skating and 
‘he children were full of vim and 
3 while tieing up their skates. I 
‘ced that the girl skaters were 
mming over the ice and the boys 
re swooping over it. But in my 
heart. I was really afraid that some- 
would happen when the num- 
bers inereased and I expected they 
‘culd be breaking through the 
dangerously creaking ‘ce. But we 
continued skating for a while and as 
hothing had happened, I breathed a 
nh of relief. 

Suddenly funny sounds like rumb- 
in: and cracking entered my ears. 
A young girl plaintively cried out 
(hat a boy had accidentally fallen 
"ough the thin Ice and he was 
drowning. His accident was a great 
‘hock to me so I called out to get a 
Kdder to rescue the drowning boy. 
T lay flat the ice and. crawled 


clothes and skates. Those were anx- 


was far from the homes, Frantically, 
I tried to stretch my arin to reach 
the lad. While attempting to do so 
I fortunately noticed a rope lying 
on the ice. So I threw it to the 
danger spot and the drowning boy 
grasped the rope. I finally pulled 
him out and happily he attained 
safety. —Marlene Caldwell, Gd. 10 


—— 
soi STUDIES 
V. Farrman 
Martin Frobisher 
Queen Elizabeth was queen of 
England In 1576. She wished Britain 
to grow to be a great country. so she 
helped the sailors and the mer- 
chants in every way she could. he 
merchants of England traded in 
spices, siiks and jeweis. These things 
came from the far east in India. 
China and the Spice Islands. The 
Company of Merchants was called 
“The East India Company.” 
Men could sail to India, Asta and 
the Spice Islands by going around 
the south end of Africa and by 
crossing the western ocean and sail- 
‘ng around the south end of Amer- 
tea. 
Vasco Da Gama discovered the 
way around Africa, 
Magellan had discovered the way 
around South America. 


Martin Frobisher thought he could 
find another way around the north 
of North America. There were large 
pieces of ice. His boat could not go 
through the ice. He did not find a 
way to India, He found gold in the 
black stone that he took back to 
England 

Then many people in England 
wanted to go to North America to 
get gold. Several boats salled to 
the north of North America but 
none was successful in finding gold. 

Frobisher Bay by Baflin Island 
was named after Martin Frobisher. 

—Sandra Drebit, 1A Sr. 
eae 
The New Federation of the 
West Indies 

The first Federal Parliament of 

the New West Indian Federation | 
in Port of Spain Trinidad was cpen- | 
ed on April 22, 1958 by Princess j 
Margaret. | 
It is a central government for 
the scattered British Caribbean Is. 
lands. There are ten colonies w.th | 
a population of 3.000.000 people of 
many races and religions. 
Port of Spain is on the exast 
spot where Columbus landed in 
1493 on one of his visits to the New 
World. 


Government members from the 
other parts of the British Common- 
wealth went to Port of Spain for 
the opening of the new government 
buildings for the Federation ‘of the 
West Indies. 

The government members 
went from Canada were 
Minister Gordon Churchill, Exter- 
nal Alfairs Minister Sidney Smith 
and Secretary of State Ellen Fair- 


who 
Trade 


clough. 

The Governor-General of the 
Federation of the West Indies is 
Lord Halles. 

The Prime Minister ts Sir 


Grantley Adams. 
There are two groups of people 
in the government there, the same 
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boy was about to sink out of sight 
because of the weight of his heavy 


fous moments when I did not receive 
@ ladder on time because the river 


Prime Minister. 
Tropical fruit, sugar cane,’ coffee, 


important crops of the West Indies. 
The colonies that belong to the 
Federation are: British Giuana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, 
idad, Bahamas Islands, Bermuda, 
Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
Barbados Islands and Tobago. 


Radisson And Groseiliers 
Radisson and Groselliers 
lived in Three Rivers, 
many years. They were brothers-in- 

law. They were fur traders, 
Radisson had been captured by 


back to Three Rivers. Between six- 


sixteen hundred and sixty-three. 
Radisson and Groseilliers made two 
trips to Lake Superior. 


Radisson heard from the Indians 
that there were many furs around 
Hudson Bay. Radisson and Groseil- 
ers were coureurs de bois and they 
were trading for furs without a 
\cence. When they came back to 
Quebec the governor of New France 
took ther furs for a fine. They were 
angry. They went to England and 
told the King of England that they 
would work for him. They told the 
Kin about all the furs around 
Hudson Bay. The King's cousin, 
Prince Rupert. wantea co get some of 
the furs so he got some merchants 
to form a company and send ships 
to Hudson Bay. The company was 
called, “The Governor and Company 
of Adventures of England trading 
into Hudson Ba: 

One boat arrived in Hudson Bay 
in sixteen hundred and seventy-one. 
They were to trade with the Indians, 
build forts and make friends with 
the Indians. 

They built a fort and named it 
Fort Charles. They did not: give the 


fish hooks got four beaver skins, 
The company changed its name 
to “Hudson's Bay Company.” They 
built forts and trading posts in the 
north country. 

There are many Hudson Bay stores 
in Canada now. 
—Annabelle Cronk, 


1 Sr. 


Tropical Climate 
All ie countries in the world 
between the Tropic of Cancer and 


| the Tropic of Capricorn have a trop- 
| cal climate. 


A Tropical climate is warm or hot 
with plenty of rain. In some hot 
places, there is very little rain. These 
places are deserts and nothing grows 
Where there ts plenty of rain in 
the tropics, there are abundant crops. 
Trees and vines and flowers grow 
very large. The crops grown in the 
tropical climate are fruit, such as 
oranges, grapefruit, pincappies, 
apricots, lemons, pomegranets qum- 
quats. grapes and bananas. 

Other crops are cotton. sugar 
cane, coffee, cocoa. Rubber and gum 
trees also grow where it is very hot. 
Nuts are grown in some places. Most 
of Mexico has a tropical climate. 
Therefore most of the tropical crops 
are grown there. 


as at Ottawa, the Senate and the 


' a snake to the hole in which the 


House of Commons or Cabinet 


—Ruth Massicotte, LA Sr. 


members. The House of Commons 
4s elected by the people. The sen- 
ate members are appointed py the 


cotton, rice and tobacco are the 


Trin- 


—Jean Shaw, 2Al Sr. 


had 
Quebec for 


the Iroquois when he was a boy. He 
had lived with the Iroquois for two 
years, Then he escaped and went 


teen hundred and fifty-eight and 


Indians much for the furs. Twenty | 
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Pe Baptists Join The Church 


After completing a course of in- 
struction under the guidance of Mr. 
Gcrdon, five senior pupils expressed 
@ desixe to accept Christ as their 
Personal Saviour, and to confess 
Him in believers’ baptism. Rev. 
Keith Daniel of the Victoria Avenue 
Baptist: Church visited these young 
Pecple atythe school and expressed 
his pleasure at their understanding 
of the step they wished to take. 

On Sunday morning June ist, at 
the 11 a.m, service, these five young 
folks were baptized in the presence 
of the congregation, At the close 
of the service, they greceived tho 
yight hand of feliowdnip into the 
membership of the church, and 
finally took Holy Communion with 
the other members 0; ine congre- 
gation. The names of the students 
are,—Joan Casselman, June Cassel- 
man, Beverly Clayton, Lorna Gild- 
crs, and Gilbert Lillie. 


—S.AG. 
—_+_—_—. 


Gideon Service For Senior 
Protestants 


Sunday afternocn, June 8th the 
pupils of the Sentor Protestant Sun- 
Gay School classes assemyled in the 
Auditorium for the annual Gideon 
Service. Mr Harold Robinson who 
has been with us tor several’ years 
led the group of Gideons. He was 
ably assisted by Mr. Robert Turner, 
and Mr. Beverly Foster. Mrs. R. 
‘Turner was also present. Each year 
the local camp of the G.deons Soci- 
ety presents copies of the New Test- 
ment to the senior Protestant pupils 
who enter the Senior School from 
the Intermediate Department This 
year there wer@ thirty-five pupils. 

The mecting opened with Donna 
Roult leading in the Lord's Prayer. 
after which the hymn “Jesus Loves 
Me" was sung. Marlene Caldwell 
then read the twenty-third Psalm. 
using her own copy of the Gideon 
New Testament. Following this, Mr 
J. G. Demeza welcomed the Gideons 
in a few well chosen words. and call- 
!ed on Mr. Robinson to proceed with 
} the presents 


ie 

Mr. Robinson reminded the *stu- 
dents that the Gideon Society was a 
group of Christian business men 
who count it a privilege to bear wit- 
| ness to thei love of Jesus Christ 
their Sasiour. He also said that he 
and his associates counted it an 
honour and a privilege to come ‘to 
the school to give Ncw Testaments 
to the students. Mr. Turner then 
called on the students to come to the 
platform to receive their cozies of 
the New Testament. When all had 
becn given out, Mr. Foster read a 
short passage from the Bible. and 
shen led in Dedicatory prayer, 


Following the singing of ‘Onward 


Christian Soldiers’, Mr. Demeza 
closed with prayer. 

The following pupils received 
copies of the ‘New Testament,— 


Adrian Ainsworth, Ruth Andrus, 
June Braden, Lucy Butcher, Bev- 
»rly Clayton, Carolyn Cousins, 
Annatclle Cronk, John Cyopeck, 
John Foley, Peter Grant, James 
Henderson, Mary Ann Jenkins, Ruth 
Kayorie, Gilbert Lillie, David Meany, 
Janette Morgan, Douglas McCon- 
achie, David McGough, Bruce New- 
ton, Murray Robinson, Betty Row- 
an, Jean Shaw, Patricia Smith, Eliza- 
beth Spark, Bernice Spence, Mare- 
aret Schneller, Phyllis Toole, Nancy 
Van Luven, and Daniel Wilson. 
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The Manual Language 
of the Deaf . 


(Continued from page 1) 

Signing and finger spelling togeth- 
er produce what is properly termed 
the manual language of the deaf. 
‘Those fluent in its use can converse 
Just as rapidly as hearing individ- 
uals. In a lighter vein, the deaf also 
can communicate clearly at a dist- 
ance through closed bus windows on 
a noisy street, thus outdoing most 
hearing people. 

Too, it is possible for the deaf to 
end undesired conversation merely 
by shutting their eyes or switching 
off a light, to note a down-to-earth 
facet of this wonderful language 

The modern one-hand alphabet 
used in finger (digital spelling 
came from France. It has always 
been preferred in this country over 
the more cumbersome two-hand 
English version. It is more conversat- 
ional and leaves the other hand free 
to assist in signing or for other pur- 
Poses. 

Every letter of the alphabet can 
be made by one hand. The forma- 
tions in many cases much resemble 
the signs and spellings than to in- 
themselves. 

The deaf have a natural gift of 
pantomime. Their mastery of the 
manual language serves them well 
in social gatherings on the platform 
and in the pulpit. 

But there is nothing mysterious 
about it. Like any language, it can 
be mastered by most alert and inter- 
ested persons, who set out to learn 
and become familiar with it through 
frequent use. 

Incidentally it’s easier to execute 
the signs and spellings than to in- 
terpret them. But practice and asso- 
ciation bring understanding. 

Manual language is understood 
by the deaf not only nationally, but 
internationally. In the latter in- 
stance finger spelling is done in the 
language of the country concerned, 
but the signing is known almost 
universally 

Signs are standardized for the 
most part. Their basic connotations 
are recognized by all of the deaf 
For instance, the word “dog” is 
made by patting one’s leg above the 
knee, after the fashion of coaxing 
a dog to approach. Finger spelling 
might then follow to identify such 
@ specific canine as a Labrador Ret- 
riever. 

There are signs for practically 
everything. Usually spelled out for 
convenience and acccuncary are tech- 
nical names and words. proper 
names, and words used to shorten 
compound signs. An example of the 
latter would be that “c-o-a-1" is 
spelled instead of signed “hard and 
black.” Where a sign is lacking. spel- 
ling takes over. 

Most of the signs suggest pictures 
or refer logically to their related 
subjects. For example, drawing the 
inner thumbtip forward along one 
side of the jaw represents “girl.” 
This sign dates back to the days 
when girls wore bonnets with strings 
tied beneath the chin. Plainly, the 
sign refers to a bonnet string. 

Historically, the manual language 
traces its formal beginnings to the 
pioneer works and intentions of the 
Abbe ‘Charles Michel) de L’Epee, 
French cleric and early educator to 
the deaf. 

Born at Versailles in 1712, he 
founded a aris school in 1755. 


THE CANADIAN 


Upon his death in 1789, he was suc- 
ceeded by the Abbe (Roch Ambroise 
Cucurron)- Sicard. 

‘The school was taken over by the 
French government three years later 
and became known as the “Nation- 
al Institute.” r 

In 1817, with the aid of Laurent 
Clerc, a deaf scholar, Dr. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet of the United 
States founded the first American 
school for the deaf at Hartford. 
‘Conn. It marked the inception of 
established education for the deaf 
in the US. 

Present-day Gallaudet College at 
Washington, D.C., bears his name. 
It is the only college for the deaf in 
the world. 


—The Ohio Chronicle 


The Pre-school Deaf 
Child 


(The John Tracy Clinic in Los 
Angeles, California, conducts a cor- 
respondence course for parents of 
deaf chi‘dren up to siz years of age 
Below is a letter from Dr. Arnold 
Gesell to Mrs. Tracy.’ 


Mrs. Tracy has asked me to say 
a few words to you. She knows that 
we have seen many parents and 
children at the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development. We have seen children 
of all kinds and we do not draw too 
sharp a line between the normal 
and the not so normal child. In a 
sense all children are problem child- 
ren. Every child is confronted with 


the problem of development. I should | 


like to converse a little about this 
problem of development as it applies 
to all children. _ 


I have found that the parents of 
the deaf child sometimes give too 
much attention to the deafness and 
too little to the growing child it- 
self. If deafness were a kind of hand- 
feap which can altogether be re- 
moved by surgery or by a gadget. 
we might be justified in giving the 
handicap exclusive attention. But 
since the child must learn to live 
with his handicap, we must consider 
his best interest from every point 
of view 


When he is mature enough, he 
can be taught many useful things. 
With your help he may learn to 
speak to a gratifying degree. But 
while he is an infant and young 
child, we must be content simply to 
lay the foundation for these higher 
abilities. Let him see you speaking 
but do not force his attention too 
strenuously. nor attempt to drill in 
lip reading too early. Even if he 
were a hearing child. nothing would 
be gained by trying to teach him 
certain skills before he is ready. For 
example. there is no advantage in 
trying to make a child walk at the 
age of 10 months when he would 
walk naturally. at the age of 15 
months. It is natural also for him 
to go through a stage of creeping 
and of supported standing before 
he takes steps alone. 


The hearing child. likewise, has 
to go through many preliminary 
stages before he learns to talk. At 
8 weeks he makes little vowel sounds 
like “ah,” “eh.” “uh.” At 12 weeks, 
perhaps, he coos and chuckles. At 16 
weeks he laughs aloud. When he 
is one-half year old, perhaps he 
makes an “mmm” sound as he cries 
or as he eats his porridge. He may 
jargon a long time before he ever 


pronounces words and sentences. If 
we must be patient with the hearing 
child, how much more necessary it 
is to be patient with the deaf child. 


Patience helps; but what helps most 
of all is to go along with the child, 
encouraging every new sign of nat- 
ural growth. Whatever he does of 
his own accord, and whatever pleases 
him in a healthy way is of utmost 
importance. Watch for what inter- 
ests him. This gives you a clue as 
to what is good for his development 
at that time. Go along with him. 


You must build bonds of under- 
standing between, yourself and your 
child. Nothing is more important in 
the early education of the deaf child 
than intercommunication with the 
parent and with other children. The 
child’s emotional life and his per- 
sonality are of supreme importance; 
everything else is secondary. He must 
not be allowed to retreat into him- 
self to feel isolated and alone. 


Early communication is so import- 
ant to the child's personality and 
his ultimate capacity to lip read and 
to talk, that you should welcome 
any kind of language which he may 
wish to use. When he talks with 
exclamations or grunts or gestures 
and dramatic motions, I would go 
along with him. Interpret his ex- 
pressional behavior. Talk with him 
on his own terms, using a similar 
kind of language. By all means ex- 
pose him freely to spoken words. 
but do not hesitate to use gesture; 
and pantomime to dramatize your 
words and to give them meaning. 
This will give him confidence. It 
sets up a two-way traffic, which will 
serve to socialize his personality and 
which will, by the same token, pre- 
pare him for more advanced types 
of communication when he reaches 
school age. 


Make it your chief problem to 
understand what your child wants 
and needs; and then meet him half- 
way. An intelligent parent does not 
have to be a specialist in order to 
give the young child the right kind 
of experience. In the preschool years. 
there 1s no good substitute for the 
kind of home life which is built up- 
on sympathetic understanding bet- 
ween the deaf child and his mother 
and his father. Mutual understanding 
can come only if there is a free 
two-way traffic of communciation. 
This will help to protect the child's 
happiness and his full development 
ever though he has a handicap. And 
I have seen many handicaps tMyt 
are worse than deafness. 
—Reprinted from the American Era 
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The White Pine 

N the spring of 1648—13 vears 

after Champlain died—a tiny 
green spike broke through the ground 
of the Mississagi River Valley. A 
year later, when King Charles IT 
ascended tHe throne of England, the 
tiny seedling could be recognized as 
a White Pine 


During the reign of King James 
TI, King William III, Queen Anne, 
King George I, II, Ill, the White 
Pine continued to grow in height 
and girth. It was now 115 years old 
and, as the wind sighed through its 
branches high above the ground, it 
brought with it news of the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris, which ended 
French rule in Canada. Twelve years 
later, news of the American Revo- 
lution came from the south. 


The seasons came and went, bring- 
ing snow, rain, storms and gentle 
breezes. When our White Pine was 
143 years old, an Act was passed 
cxeating two-provinces—Upper 
and Lower Canada. 

Napoleon rose to power and fell. 
Perhaps from its great height, our 
White Pine heard the distant mut- 
tering of guns as Nelson won his 
vistory over the French at Trafalgar 
and Wellington his battle at Water- 
loo. 

By 1813, the White Pine was 165 
years old. That year U.S. forces at- 
tacked and destroyed Fort York. 
King George III had died about 52 
years before ond King George IV 
was to die two years later. In the 
year of Confederation, 1867, our 
White Pine was a mature monarch 
of 219 years; King William IV was 
dead and Queen Victoria was rei- 
gning over England. 

When World War I started in 
1914, our White Pine was a vete- 
ran of thousands of battles of its 
own—battles against the elements of 
266 years. Hitler came to power 
and plunged the world into World 
War II when the White Pine was 
291 years old. Queen Victoria was 
dead, so was King Edward VII and 
King George V. King Edward VIII 
had abdicated and his brother King 
George VI had replaced him on the 
throne of England in 1936. 


World War II ended with the de- 
feat of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
In the spring of 1948, three years 
later. our White Pine was 300 years 
old and the wind still sighed throurh 
its branches bringing restful sleep 
to those who chose to camp be- 
Neath its head—a head that had 
bent to a thousand storms and had 
seen the sun rise and set more than 
ten thousand times, 

Then came death—not a splin- 
tering. crashing death of a tree, 
which had grown too old to with- 
stand the violence of the wind, No. 
not that. 

Perhaps a little plate nailed to 
the charred trunk of our White Pine 
would tell the story best. It woud 
read, “WHITE PINE—DIED MAY 
23, 1948. AGE—300 YEARS. KILL- 
ED BY FIRE SET LOOSE BY 
CARELESS MAN."—Sylva 
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Red Cross 
Water Safety Rules 
Supervise children at all times - 
‘Know they are safe, in water 
and wading pools? 


- 


re 


Non-swimmers must wear hie 
jackets—‘On Beaches, in Bow 


in the Water) 


13. 


| Know how to give artificial re- 


spiration—(Then you are ready 
when help is needed) 


og 


Choose a known safe swimming 
area—(Know the depth—check 
the bottom) Play Safe. 


Know your boat—never ovct- 
load—'Sit still—don’t move 
around—wear a life jacket) 
If you overturn—HANG ONTO 
THE BOAT 
Do not 
ALONE. 

ee ween 
A Reminder 

Pupils return io school 
Tuesday, September 9, ready for 
cl s on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, September 10. 


s 


° 


- 


swim after dark oF 


on 


